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4580P AND THE BEASTS. 





BY ANDREW LANG. 





HE sat among the Woods, he heard 
The sylvan meriment, he saw 
The humors of the beast and bird, 
The pranks of donkey and of daw: 
And in the lion and the frog, 
In all the tribes of swamp and den, 
In deer and hare, in stork and log, 
Marked the similitudes of men. 
“From these, of these,” he cried, ‘we come; 
O r hearts and brains descend from these,” 
And lo the beasts no more were dumb, 
But answered out of brakes and trees, 
And thus, perchance, their saying ran: 
‘*Nay, not from us your folly springs, 
O deeply fallen race of mar, 
Bewildered about empty things! 
For we have neither hope nor dread, 
We look not forward nor behind, 
We lead the life our father’s led, 
We live like clouds, or streams, or wind; 
For we have neither doubt nor faith, 
For we are neither bond nor free; 
We hear the word that Nature saith, 
And nigh to Nature’s heart are we. 
Behold, we neither laugh por weep, 
Are well content with everything; 
But ye would fly, that scarce can creep, 
And ye would speak, that scarce can sing; 
Nay, were there cause for moan or mirth 
’Tis we—not you—should sigh or scorn. 
O latest children of the earth, 
Most childish children earth hath rene ? 


They snake, but that misshonen slave 
Told never of the thing he heard, 
And unto men their portraits gave 
In likenesses of beast and bird. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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JOB’S CRY OF UNBELIEF. 


BY THE REV. HOMER N. DUNNING, 











MAN is of woman born, and heir 

Of days cut sbort andcrammed with care; 
Like flower he blooms and fades away, 
Like shadow flees and hath no stay. 

On oneso frail shall thine eyes glare? 

Wilt drag me to Thy judgement-bar? 
Clean thing from unclean who hath known 
Ever brought forth? No! never one! 

His numbered days and months decreed, 
His bounds ordained none can exceed, 
Give him some respite! Turn away, 

Till he complete his hireling day! 


One hopes the tree hewn down will sprout; 
It springs again, nor fails its shoot, 

Tho in the earth its root grow dry, 

Tho to the ground its trunk may die; 

Yet like young plants at scent of rain, 

It buds and brings forth boughs again. 
But dieth man—prone lieth there! 
Breathes out his breath and he is—where? 
As from the the sea-shore ebbs the tide, 


, As floods by drouth are parched and dried, 


Man lieth down never to rise, 

So long as stand the lasting skies; 
Never to wake from slumbers deep, 
Never to rouse from that last sleep! 


Oh, would Thou hide in Sheol’s Deep, 

And in its dark concealment keep 

Me till again Thine anger sleep! 

And then would set a time for me, 

And call me back to memory! 

If man die, shall he live again? 

Then would I all my days of pain 

Await my change that ends the strain! 

Then would Thou call and I return; 

For Thy hana’s work Thy heart would yearn; 


' , But now my footsteps Thou dost number, 


Against, my sin dost neyer slumber ! 


My, crime is sealed up in a bag, 


__ And patched With fiults Jike rag on ragt* 


The mountain crumbling falls apace, 

The rock is carried from its place, 

Even stones the rushing waters wear, 

Soil of the earth the freshets tear; 

Man’s hope is swallowed in despair. 

Thou seizest him with final grasp, 

Swift he departs with dying gasp, 

His face is marred with foul decay, 

Thou castest forth his moldering clay! 

His sons grow great—he knoweth naught; 

They are brought low—he hath no thought; 

Enough for, him his flesh in pain, 

His soul that mourns in endless strain. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN, 
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THE CHANGED ESTATE. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 








I AM all dazed, nor yet the mystery prove, 
By what swift fate my leaden feet have stept 
From that cold path that youth and childhood kept 
‘To such ai heat and tropic land of Love. 
Through changed estates | move as dreamers move, 
To distant coasts, by unknown currents swept, 
And tears as warm as sparkling Iris wept 
Ray back the unknown stars that burn above. 
Dark sleeps the past, like some far city lying, 
With walls and turrets, on the farther shore, 
Where thou, O soul, a lonely pilgrim sighing _ 
Didst walk with stolen sorrows more and more, 
Nor knew the chasm and the bleak abyss - 
Spanned by a breath and compassed in a kiss! 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
a ane eee 
THE QUADRI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION . 
OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, 


BELIEVING that no time should be lost in making the 
wisest plans for the Celebration of 1892, and recognizing 
the conflicting claims of various places and interests, 
we have thought it well to secure the views of a large 
number of representative men on this subject. The fol- 
lowing letter was therefore sent out to Governors, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, and others: 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 BROADWAY, 
NEw YORK, July 22d, 1889. t 

Before any plans are adopted for the Celebration of the 
Centennial of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, having in view the importance of making the 
Celebration the most brilliant and significant that has ever 
commemorated a secular event, has decided to request, for 
simultaneous publication early in August, from the Gov- 
ernors of States, from Congressmen, from officers of the 
Army and Navy, and from other representative men, opin- 
ions: 

Ist, As to whether or not the Cele»ration, with its ac- 
companying World’s Exposition, should be under the con- 
trol of the Government. 

2d, Asto where it should take place; whether at Wash- 
ington, New York, or some other city. 

If you would kindly favor us, at your earliest con- 
venience, with your opinions, supported or unsupported 
with reasons, you would greatly oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

In answer to this request from THE INDEPENDENT, the 

following replies have been received: 


FROM THE HON. RUTHERFORD B, HAYES, 
EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FREMONT, O., July 20th, 1889. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your questions as to the proposed World’s 
Exposition 1 have the honor to state: 

1. My preference is that its management should be 
under a Committee of Citizens. 

2. It should take place in New York. Sincerely, 

RUTHERFORD B, HAYES. : 


FROM THE HON. JOHN W. NOBLE, 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF, THE INTERI t 
,WassineTon, July 24th, 1 


To THE aebon or THE INDEPENDENT’ . 


opinion that. the Four, Hundredth Annjversary of the 
| Discovery of America should be celebrated . under. the 





ad 


Loontrokot plies 2 Asto. srheee should take _ 


et eae aetemenene soe see toe we ee ee 


Ihave your favor ,of the. 20th ‘instant, I am of the 


UK Iam not prepared to express an opinion. This is 
a matter [ should think Congress would settle for itself 
if it furnished the money. 

Very truly yours, 





JOHN W. NOBLE. 





FROM THE HON. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, July 26th, 1889, t 
fo THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Answering the questions of your letter of the 20th re- 
garding the qudrai-centennial I have the honor to say 
that my opinion is: 

1, That the official ceremonies of the Government 
celebration should be at Washington, the seat of gov-. 
ernment, 

2. That the Exposition should be at New York, 
Philadelphia or Chicago, because of the many elements 
rc quired for success that only such cities can supply. 

3. It ought to be an (nternational Exposition author- 
ized and assisted by the Government. 

4. In my judgment it is not possible to reach 
the high success that America should attain in 
the next World’s Exposition unless official steps are 
taken by the next Congress and constant work (day and 
night) is done by its boards of .management from now 
until * ninety-two.” 

The last Exposition was the work of scores of men‘for 
all of seven years. I have the honor to remain, very 
truly vours, JOHN WANAMAKER, 


FROM THE HON. OLIVER AMES, 
GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, BosTON, July 24th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ihave your communication of the 22d instant. «In 
reply to the first of its questions I have to say that I am 
of the opinion that if there is to be a celebration of the 
four bundredth anniversary of the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, with an accompanying World’s Exposition, it should 
be under the control of the National Government, for 
this reason: I think it would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to raise in any other way, than by grants from 
the national treasury, the money which will be necessary 
for such a celebration. If the money for the celebration 
is tocome from that source, the Government should be 
charged with its expenditure. 

In reply to your second question,I would say: The Cele- 
bration should be in the City of Washington. If itis held 
at the national Capital other nations will be more likely 
to take part in it, or todo more te make ita success, than 
if it is held elsewhere. The attention of our own peo- 
ple will be called by it to the seat of our Government, 
and hundreds of thovsands of them will be thus induced 
to visit Washington, to their own advantage and to that 
of the whole country. Our own exhibitors also will be 
more likely to do their utmost, as local jealousies will 
be avoided. Another advantage in choosing Washing- 
ton as the place of the celebration lies in the fact that it 
is not a commercial city, and to making the celebration 
a success its people can give their undivided attention. 

Iam yours very respevtfully, OLIVER AMES, 


FROM GEN. JAMES A. BEAVER, 
GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, HARRISBURG, July 30th, 1889. rt 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your letter of the 22d instant asking an expression of 
my views—first, as to whether or not the Celebration of 
the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, with its accompany- 
ing World’s Exposition; should be under the control of 
the Government; and, second, as to where it should 
take place, whether at Washington, New York, or some 
other city,‘has' been received. My views upon these 
questions depend upon a pre-existent state of facts of 
which { have no definite information. If the business 
men and business interests of New York City were to 
take hold of the enterprise with the ability and energy 
which characterize them in other directions, I would 
have no hesitation in giving answer to the questions 
thut, first, the Celebration and its accompanying Expo- 
sition should not be under the’ control of the Govern- 
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by a private corporation, with such incidental govern- 
ment assistance as could be legally and judiciously ex- 
tended. Under such management and control, Ihave 
ne doubt that a more successful Celebration and Expo- 
sition could be held at New York than at any other 
point. In the absence of more definite information,as 
to the attitude of the business men of New York in re- 
gard to the subject, I am unable to be more defiftite in 
my reply. If no sufticient interest is manifested in the 
subject by the business interests of New York, it would 
perhaps be better to change the character of the Cele- 
bration and also of the Exposition, and to have the lat- 
ter, at 1. ast, under Governmental control at Washington 
City. 

The main object of the Exposition, as I view it, would 
be to present to other American nationalities the com- 
mercial importance and the manufacturing interests of 
this country. This could be better done at New York 
than elsewhere. A better representation from South 
and Central American States could probably be secured 
at New York than at any other place. New York can 
better care for a large influx of visitors than any other 
of our seaboard cities. She has transportation facilities 
which, by moderate extensions, could conveniently 
transport large crowds to suitable grounds for sucb an 
Exposition. 

There need be no fear of commercial rivalry growing 
out of the location of such an Exposition, All manu- 
facturing enterprises and industries can be represented 
in New York as elsewhere, and the representatives of 
such industries could make themselves felt among 
strangers, no matter where the Exposition were held. 
* All things considered, if the solid, substantial business 
men of New York were to take hold of such an enter- 
prise as did the people of Philadelphia prior to the great 
Exhibition of 1876, it seems to me that our business 
interests could be better served, our commercial and 
manufacturing advantages better displayed, and our 
intercourse with other American nations more fully se- 
cured through a Celebration and a World’s Exposition 
managed by a private corporation, with incidental Gov- 
ernment assistance at New York, than in any other way 
and at any other place. 


Very cordially yours, JAMES A, BEAVER. 





FROM THE HON. B, T. BIGGS, 


GOVERNOR OF DELAWARE, 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
DovER, DEL., July 25th, 1889. 


To The EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Your favor received. A year ago Il expressedan opin- 
ion in favor of Washington City. Respectfully, 
B. T. Biggs. 





FROM THE HON, ELIHU E. JACKSON. 
GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., July 24th, 1889, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The Celebration of the Discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus, with its accompanying Exposition, 
should, in my view, be held in Washington, and be 
under the control of the National Government. Very 
truly yours, Euinu E, JACKSON. 


FROM THE HON, FITZ-HUGH LEE, 


GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 


STATE OF VIRGINIA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. } 
RIcHMOND, VA., July 26th, 1889. f 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have the honor to reply to the questions contained in 
your letter of the 22d inst, by saying that in my opinion 
the Celebration of the Discovery of America by Christo- 
pher Columbus, with its accompanying World’s Exposi- 
tion, should be under the control of the Government, 
and that being the case, should take place in the City of 
Washington. Yours truly, Fitz-Hvuea LEE. 


FROM THE HON, DANIEL G. FOWLE, 





GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
State oF NorRTH CAROLINA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, } 
RALEIGH, July 24th, 1889, j 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Yours of the 22d. in regard to the Celebration of the 
Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of Ameri- 


ea by Columbus, has been received, and in answer to’ 


your question I reply : 

1. That the Celebration and Exposition should be en- 
tirely under the control of the General Government. 

2. That it should be held at Washington City. Re- 
spectfully, DaNnL, G, FOWLE. 





FROM THE HON. F. P, FLEMING, 
GOVERNOR OF FLORIDA. 


STATE OF FLORIDA, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, t 
TALLAHASSEE, July 25th, 1889. 

To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I beg to acknowledge your invitation to give my opin- 
ion, 

1, As to whether or not the Celebration of the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of America by 
Christopher Colymbus with its accompanying World’s 





Exposition, should be under the control of the Govern- 
ment, and 

2, As to where it should take place; whether at 
Washington, New York or some other city. 

Replying first to the second question which you pro- 
pound, I would say that, in my opinion, Washington is 
the proper place for the Celebration and Exposition, for 
the following reasons among others: It is the ceat of the 
National Government, and, therefore, more appropriate 
for a celebration of which a principal feature will be an 
illustration of the wonderful development of this coun- 
try within the comparatively short period since its dis- 
covery, when a wilderness inhabited by savage tribes. 
The location at Washington would relieve it of the pos- 
sibility of sectional advantage and corresponding sec- 
tional jealousies. Every addition which contributes to 
the beauty and attractions of Washington is shared by 
the whole country alike. The requisite space can be ob- 
tained in the City of Washington more convenient to 
the heart of the city than, perhaps, in any other of our 
great cities. The National Museum, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Corcoran Gallery and other attractions of Wash- 
ington could be made contributory to, and most inter- 
esting features of the Exposition, if located there. 

Replying to your first question, it appears to me that 
tbe control of the Exposition by the General Govern- 
ment, with ample means at its command, would more 
certainly insure its success, and would tend to prevent 
sectional jealousies. I apprehend that there is no rea- 
son to fear that such control would be exercised arbitra- 
rily, or in the interest of any particular section. 

F. P,. FLEMING. 


FROM THE HON. THOMAS SEAY, 
GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA. > 
STATE OF ALABAMA, EX&CUTIVE ee | 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
MONTGOMERY, July 30th, 1889. 


To THe Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 


Replying to your inquiry concerning the Celebration 
to be held in the United States of the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Discovery of America by Columbus, I 
have to say: 

1. I think the World’s Exposition should be under the 
control of the General Governnient. 

2. I think Washington is the fit place for holding the 
Exposition. Very Respectfully yours, THos. SEay. 





FROM THE HON, CYRUS G. LUCE, 
GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN. 
LANSING, July 24th, 1889. 
To THe Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am in receipt of yours of the 22d inst. I think the 
Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of Amer- 
ica should be celebrated. Iam inclined to the opinion 
that it ought not to be under the control of the Govern- 
ment, but that private enterprise should take charge of 
the Celebration. 

Chicago is the marvel of the age in which we live; it is 
the most illustrious outgrowth of the civilization of the 
century, and I think the celebration should be held there, 
If not held there, in New York. Washington is hardly 
large enough for an occasion of that kind. Very re- 
spectfully yours, C. G. Luce. 





FROM THE HON. WILLIAM LARRABEE, 
GOVERNOR OF IOWA. 


STATE OF Iowa, EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Des MoIngs, July 24th, 1889. } 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iamin receipt of your letter of the 22d inst., in re- 
lation to the proposed Celebration of the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary ot the Discovery of America, and beg leave 
toreply to your question as follows : 

1. A World’s Exposition is worth all it costs. The 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia was such a suc- 
cess that it is doubtful whether it would be wise for the 
Government to experiment with other methods of man- 
agement. 

2. The Exposition should, in my opinion, take place in 
Chicago or Philadelphia. Yours truly, 

Wm. LARRABEE. 





FROM THE HON. JOHN M. THAYER, 
GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA. 
New York, July 30th, 1889, 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In my view the Celebration, with its accompanying 
World’s Exposition, should be under thé control of the 
Government of the United States, and the place should 
be Washington. 


Respectfully yours, JOHN M. THAYER. 


FROM THE HON’ WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MAINE. 
SQUIRREL ISLAND, ME., July 27th, 1889. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE INDEPFNDENT: 

Tn answer to your inquiries one and two, under date 
of July 23d, without giving the subject careful consid- 
eration, I should say, first: that the Celebration of the 
Discovery of America, with its accompanying World’s 
Exposition, should be under the control of* the Gov- 
ernment, Second; that the City of Washington, with 


ef 
Ts 


| the necessary expenditure of money, would be the moat 


suitable place in which to hold it, 
Iam, very truly, 


Wo. P. rem. 


FROM THE HON. JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM VERMONT. 
STRAFFORD, VT., July 29th, 1889, 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: ." 

Tn reply to your queries of the 221 inst, permit me to 
vay that ‘a Celebration of the Four Hundredth Anniver. 
sary of the Discovery of America by Christopher Colum. 
bus, with an accompanying World’s Exposition,” at the 
National Capitol would be almost exclusively depe: 
upon the National Treasury for its support, altho the city 
is not without citizens of wealth and enterprise, and jt 
would receive its chief character from conditions likely to 
beimposed by Congress. Washington is a city of extraor. 
dinary beauty—destined to be the finest national Capi- 
tal of the world—but just yet, for the vast number of 
expected guests, the accommodations would be deplora- 
bly inadequate and unsatisfactory. Nor does it appear 
to me that such a Celebration and Exposition shouldbe 
under the control of the Government. Thespontaneoug 
action of the people may be trusted to manage it better, 

If we are to have a Celebration and Exposition worthy 
of the occasion and commensurate with American am. 
bition, enlisting the enthusiasm of the people of eve 
state and of every territory, it should be held in New 
York, our largest city, competent to offer food and 
shelter for the fifteen millions of expected visitors, where 
there is ample wealth willing to provide such public 
buildings as would add dignity to the great occasion, and 
where the citizens, by their number and public spirit, 
would make both the Celebration and the Exposition 
brilliant, successful, and surely national and not merely 
a local affair. It should be on a plan so comprehensive 
as to represent something of our political, historical, in- 
dustrial and artistic character. 

But I only intended tw indicate briefly that, as it seems to 
me, New York City possesses advantages for the proposed 
Celebration over all other places; and I am very truly 
yours, Justin S. Morri. 


FROM GENERAL WADE HAMPTON, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
WASHINGTON, July 31st, 1889, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your questions, I answer to the 1st, that! 
think the Government should have control of the Expo 
sition, and to the 2d, that Washington should be th 
place for the Exposition. Iam very truly yours, 

Wape Hamptons, 


FROM THE HON. JOHN T. MORGAN, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ALABAMA. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, WASHINGTON, D.C, 

July 29:b, 1888. \ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I donot think thatthe Government has any proper 
connection, as a government, with inaugurating avy 
celebrations of historical events. Such celebrations are 
of no significance unless the people lead in them and 
conduct them. I have no objection that the Govern- 
ment should, on the occasion of the fourth centennial 
of the discovery of America, participate in the celebra- 
tion, this Government being one of many republics and 
monarchies that have followed that great event. 

It is altogether proper that our great Republic should 
be represented, in company with other governments, on 
this bemisphere in this celebration, which will excite 
the pride of Spain and Italy, and of England and Portu- 
gal, as being greatly honorable to their people. Butwe 
have not so much right as some other governments to 
the renown that comes from the fact of the discovery. 

Our mission is more modern, but the fruits of our 
labors crown the earlier period with a peculiar glory. 
But in this work we have not been alone; and we 
should unite, with pride, in the efforts of all the people 
of this hemisphere in celebrating the great event; and 
Spain, England, Portugal and Italy should be especially 
requested to join in the celebration. 

The people of the United States, being the largest na 
tion in America, should, I believe, lead in this demon- 
stration, and, having arranged their program, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should, through the action 
of Congress, and by corresponding arrangements with 
other governments, meet them in a grand and becom 
ing expression of the sentiment of America. Yours re 
spectfully, Jno. T. MorGAN. 


FROM THE HON, PHILETUS SAWYER. 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 
OsukosH, Wis., July 27th, 1889. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iam not prepared at this early date to say whether lam 
in favor of the Celebration being under the control of the 
Government or not, 1 have not given the subject any 
thought. I am of the opinion, however, that Chicag® 
(all things considered), is the best place to bold the expo 
sition. Respectfully yours. PuriLeTus SAWYER. 





FROM THE HON. W. B. ALLISON, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM I0WA. 


DusvgvE, IA., July 27th, 186% __ 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE INDEPENDENT’ 





Youre of 29d inst. received and noted. 1 think Chir 
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the best location for the fairand anniversary. It 
js centrally lo¢ated. can easily provide for visitors, has 
transportation facilities. Visitors and 
from abroad will as readily go to Chicago as to 
avy of our cities on the seaboard. 
Very truly yours, W. B. ALLISON. 
FROM THE HON. JOHN J. INGALLS, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM KANSAS. 

be ATCHISON, KAN., July 26th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

{have the honor to acknowledze receipt of yours of 
9gd inst..; and in reply to your first interrogatory, I would 
say that in my judgment the Celebration of the Four 
Hundredth Anuiversary of the Discovery of America, 
with its accompanying World’s Exposition, should not 
be under the control of the Government of the United 
States. In reply to your second interrogatory, I would 
say that, judging by the experience and observation of 
those who attended the Centennial Celebration in New 
York, in April last, I should think that it should be held 

here else except in the City of New York. Re- 
spectfully yours, JNO. J. INGALLS. 


FROM THE HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE. 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
CANTON, Mass., July 25th, 1889, 

Jo 1a# EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

[have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yours of 
the28d, In reply to your questions: 

«1, As to whether or not the Celebration of the Dis- 
coveryof America by Christopher Columbus, with its 
accompanying World’s Exposition, should be under the 
control of the Government?” 

Answer, Yes. 

“2. As to where it should take place, whether at 
Washington, New York or some other city ‘” 

Answer, In the capital of the nation, Washington, D. 
C.. for the reason that no other city in the nation is so 
welladapted for such a cel-bration and parade as the 
City of Washington, with its wide avenues, broad streets 
and abundant hotel accommodations. Respectfully, 

ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


FROM THE HON. J. J. BELDEN, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NEW YORK. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 24th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Answering yours of the 23d inst.. 1 am of the opinion 
that the coming ‘‘ World’s Exhibition” should be under 
the control of the Government, and think it should take 
place in New York. Yourstruly, J. J. BELDEN. 








FROM THE HON. H. C. LODGE, 
MEMBER OF CONGXESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 
NAHANT, Mass., July 17th, 1889. 
tv THE Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iiseems to me that the Celebration of the Four Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Discovery of America and the 
Exposition which is to accompany it should be under the 
control of the National Government and should be held 
at Washington. Very truly yours, H. C. LopGe. 


FROM THE HON. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 








MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM CONNECTICUT. 


KILLINGLY, Conn. July 30th, 1889. 
To THE EpitoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

lam decidedly of opinion that the Celebration and 
Exposition should be under control of the Government, 
and that Washington is the proper city in which to hold 
the same. 

Allow the expression that strength and unity come to 
our nation and people from a reasonable and pleasurable 
Tecognition of our Capital City—the seat of Government. 

Respectfully, CHARLES A, RUSSELL. 
FROM THE HON. CHARLES 8. BAKER, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 24th, 1889. 
To.mae Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT : 

Iam inclined to the opinion that the Celebration and 
World’s Fair should be under the control of the United 
StatesGovernment. The place should be Washington 

- Yours, Cuas, S. BAKER. 





FROM THE HON. JAMES S. SHERMAN, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NEW YORK, 
Utica, N. Y., July 25th, 1889, 
To THe Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The Celebration and Exposition should be in New 
York and under the control of the Government of the 
United States, Yours very truly, 

JAMES S. SHERMAN, 
FROM THE HON. WILLIAM C. WALLACE, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NEW YORK. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 25th, 1889, t 
To tae Eprtor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


‘Pying to your question cont ained in your letter of 
the 28d inst., I would state: 





A That I belieye thet the Celebration of the Four 


Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of America 
should be under Federal supervision. 

2. That it should take place in New York City, or ad- 
jacent thereto. If a National Exposition is to be held I 
know of no place accessible to the hotels and business 
portion of New York City as well adapted for the loca- 
tion of such an exposition as the lands east of Prospect 


-Park, in Brooklyn. They are easily accessible from all 


parts of New York, ard finely situated, and ample for 
all the purposes of a large exposition. 
Yours truly, WILLIAM C. WALLACE. 


FROM THE HON. C. H. GROSVENOR, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM OHIO. 
‘ ATHENS, 9, July 24th, 1889. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your letter of July 23d is received, and I answer: 

1. Ithink that the Celebration of the Discovery of 
America,contemplated for 1892,ought to be under the con- 
trol of the Government, andit ought to be kept as clear as 
possible from all the elements of circus, menagerie aad 
speculation. I think to that end some of the recent 
efforts in that direction ought to be carefully studied by 
some of the gentlemen of the Government, and every 
effort possible be made to keep as clear of the features 
of dispiay as it is possible to get. It ought to be a cele- 
bration, not a way to advertise the stores, shops and res- 
taurants of the country; but to exhibit representative 
things marking and indicating and commemorating the 
growth and development of the country from our origin 
as known down to the present time; and a historical 
résumé of the Celebration should be made by the Gov- 
erpment as a great milestone for future generations to 
study. 

2. Tnere may be some sentiment in favor of Washing- 
ton as the site in which this Celebration should take 
place, but Iam not confident that it ought to be held in 
Washington City. Iam not acquainted with any of the 
assumed leaders of Washington business or Washington 
enterprise. The sojourners and commercial pilgrims of 
Washington prosecute their . business with the legisla- 
tive department of the Government through a few con- 
spicuous experts who approach Congress through its 
committees, and they attract very little attention in 
their manipulation of affairs. There are only a few men 
in Washington interested in the development of that 
city, so far as I know, and they are gentlemen cen- 
nected with either railroad corporations, banking asso- 
ciations, or safe deposit companies, etc., etc. i 

The great population of Washington is migratory, 
and could safely indulge in the poetical suggestion, ‘‘I 
am but a stranger here.” There are many worthy men 
in Washington, but they devote their time to money 
making. The development of the city, its great and 
unsurpassed beauties are the handiwork of men who 
come and tarry fora short time and depart. There isa 
sentiment, asI have said, in favor of Wasnington, but 
there isalso astrong argument in faver of the commer- 
cial metropolis of the country, and I corfess that the 
trend of my mind at tais time is toward the location of 
the Celebration in the City of New York. 

Yours truly, C.. H. GROSVENOR. 





FROM THE HON. H. W. RUSK, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MARYLAND. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29th, 1889. ' 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Your letter of the 23d inst. duly received, and in re- 
ply thereto would state: 

1. That the celebration accompanying the World’s 
Exhibition in 1892 should be under the joint control of 
the national and state Governments. 

2. That the celebration should occur at Washington. 

Yours very truly, HARRY WELLES RUSK. 


FROM THE HON. GEORGE D. WISE. 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND, VA., July 29th, 1889. 
To THE EpiTtork OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It is my opinion that the celebration of that event 
should be under the control of the Government; and, as 
to where it should take place—whether at Washington, 
New York, or some other city, I incline to the opinion 
that Washington, the capital of the Nation, isthe proper 
place, but there are many strong reasons in favor of New 
York. Ido not care to go beyond asimple expression of 
opinion. Yours truly, GEo. D. WISE. 


FROM THE HON, JOHN M. BROWER, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NORTH CAROLINA 
Mount Airy, N, C., July 30th, 1889, 
To THE EpItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
The Celebration and Exposition should, F think, be at 
Washington, and under the control of the United States 
Government. Respectfully yours, J. M. BROWER. 


FROM THE HON, WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM ILLINOIS. 
EVANSTON, ILL., July 3ist, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
My views, already given in the Chicago Herald, are as 





Philadelphia secured the Exposition in honor of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, and very 
properly so. New York was selected as the most appro- 
priate place for the centenniul celebration of the estab- 
lishment of the Government under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. We are now about tu commemorate the discov- 
ery of the American Continent. Chicago, of all the 
cities in the three Americas, is the most typical of the 
growth and resources of the New World. Hence the Ex- 
position which is to illustrate and properly commemor- 
ate the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America should be held in Chicago. 1 will use what 
ever influence I may have as a member of the House of 
Representatives to secure such legislation by Congress 
as will place the Chicago Exposition on the same footing 
as was done in the case of the Philadelphia Exposition- 
Congress passed several acts recognizing that exposition 
—creating the board of finance and appropriating $1, 
500,000 in the nature of a loan, which was afterward (in 
pursuance of a judgment of the Supreme Court) returned 
to the Treasury of the United States. I would favora 
similar loan to the Chicago Exposition upon the terms 
provided for in reference to the Philadelphia Exposition. 
The Government also expended about a half-million 
dollars at Philadelphia in erecting buildings and exhib- 
iting its own property. I would favor similar provisions 
in reference to Chicago. 

You have not taken into account the new states which 
will be in the Union in 1892. Washington, Montana and 
North and South Dakota will be in the Union by the ist 
of November next. Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Wyoming are all moving in the direction of statehood 
on their own motion. They will each have a constitu- 
tion and complete state government by the time Con- 
gress assembles in December next. If they present 
themselves in a proper manner and with unobjection- 
able corstitutions. there can be but little doubt of their 
admission intothe Union during the Fifty-first Congress. 
This will increase the number of states t» forty-six. 
These new states are all west of the Mississippi River, 
and present new and strong arguments in favor of 
Chicago as the place for holding the great Exposition. 

I am very truly yours, WILLIAM M. SPRINGER. 


FROM DAVID D. PORTER, 
ADMIRAL OF TEE UNITED STATES NAVY, 


JAMESTOWN, R. L., July 27th, 1889, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I beg leave tu acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of July 23d, asking certain questions in regard to the 
Celebration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Discovery of-America by Christopher Columbus, 

First, as to whether or not the Celebration, with its 
accompanying World’s Exposition, should be under the 
control of the Government, This is a government of 
the people, and if the Representatives of the people in 
Congress should think proper to place the Exposition 
under the immediate direction of the General Govern- 
ment, welland good; but it strikes me that the manage- 
ment of the whole affair should be under the direction 
of the representatives from the several states. 

If Congress appropriates apy money for the Exposi- 
tion it should be disbursed by the Government. 

If the Exposition is under the direct control of the 
Government it would open a wide field for political 
patronage, and many places would be filled up with 
officers from various branches of the service depriving 
the states of the privilege of taking the largest share of 
the werk to be performed which naturally belonged to 
them. Without this prominence the citizens of the 
states would take very little interest in the Celebration. 

Second, as to where the Celebration should take 
place. * 

As this will likely be one of the greatest national af- 
fairs that has ever occurred in this country, and to avoid 
jealousies in regard to its being located in any particular 
state the national capital, Washington, should be the 
place where the Exposition should be held. It is the 
only city in the Union where ample grounds can be 
found in the limits of the city, and easily accessible to 
every one. This would be very apparent to any one 
who would study and examine thecharts of Washington 
City. 

Those outlying flats, which have in the last few years 
been redeemed from the Potomac River, could within a 
short time be made the most beautiful grounds for this 
Exposition the mind could imagine, and the buildings 
and works necessary for the occasion would be a noble 
contribution, on the part of the states, to the City of 
Washington, and make it hereafter one of the most de- 
lightful cities in the Republic. 

Hithertothe states have done nothing for the City of 
Washington, while it should be the duty of every Amer- 
ican citizen to make it the most beautiful city in the 
world, and it bas had the appearance of simply being the 
temporary abiding place of the National Government. 

An Englishman who once visited Washington “ re- 
marked,” when going over it, ‘‘It was a fine place to 
camp out in”; and so it is, and for this very reason offers 
such grand facilities for getting up just such a celebra- 
tion as is proposed. r 

It is here where aj] the Representatives of the states 
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meet at a certain time, and where their constituents as- 
semble in numbers to look after their interests. 

It 1s here where all the Representatives of Foreign 
Governments reside and where foreigners flock in great 
numbers to witness the workings of our institutions and 
partake of the gayeties of our Capital; it is the most cos- 
mopolitan city in the United States. It may be said 
that Washington will not accommodate the number of 
people who will visit the city on such an occasion. 
No occasion has ever occurred in Washington where 
the city has failed to accommodate all visitors with a 
degree of comfort and cheapness unknown in any other 
place, 

Baltimore, with its numerous hotels, is within fifty 
minutes’ ride of Washington City—less time than it 
would take to go by street cars from the Battery to Cen- 
tral Park, and people could come and go twenty times a 
day if necessary. 

The hotels of Washington are all capable of greater 
extension, and already, in anticipation of such an event, 
preparations are being made to accommodate any num- 
ber of people who might desire to become guests. 

Owing to the numerous railroads running from North 
to South, Washington may be considered the most cen- 
tral point; at all events it is the point where all great na- 
tional interests are centered, and the city which all the 
citizens of different states would prefer to visit in pref- 
erence to any other, where they could see the great pub- 
lic buildings, become acqueinted with the great national 
men, and form some opinion of what the national Capi- 
tal is likely to be in the future. They would have an op- 
portunity of witnessing the paucity of national monu- 
ments, which have been erected tothe brave men who 
gave their lives that this Union may live, and would go 
home imbued with the idea that while celebrating the 
discovery of America by Columbus, which gave them a 
country and a home unequaled by any in the world, 
that Lincoln, Grant and other noble spirits, who coatri- 
buted so greatly to the maintenance of this Union, 
should be remembered by the National Government and 
by the states, and commemorated by the noble monu- 
ments that should last as long as the adamant of time. 

There is no reason why Washington should not be the 
place where this celebration should be held, and a thou- 
sand reasons why it should be held there. I have the 
honer to remain, very respectfully yours, 

Davip D. PorTER, Admiral. 





FROM REAR ADMIRAL DANIEL AMMEN, 


AMMENDALE, MD , July 24th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENEENT: 

In reply to your request I answer your inquiries: 

1. The Celebration should be entirely under the con- 
trol of the Government and supported by ample appro- 
priations from Congress—otherwise there wouli be no 
responsibility for failure however disgraceful to us as a 
nation. 

2. The appropriate place is Washington—otherwise it 
would not have national significance, nor could any 
permanency be attached to the Exposition. 

Very truly yours, DANIEL AMMEN. 
FROM MAJOR-GENERAL 0. 0. HOWARD. 


HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC, ) 
GOVERNOR’s ISLAND, NEW YORK City, 
July 26th, 1889. ) 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your favor of July 23d is at hand. I rejoice that you 
**have in view the importance of making the Celebra- 
tion of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Discov- 
ery of America by Christopher Columbus the most bril- 
liant and significant that has ever commemorated a 
secular event.” I believe if other editors of our potent 
independent press have the same purpose and can unite 
in it, that the prospective celebration will be complete 
and every way worthy of our great nation. 

Now you ask: ‘‘Should the Exposition be under the 
control of the General Government?” I think not, For 
the General Government is not so enterprising as would 
be a Commission of the people, more directly from the 
people, say partly from the people of this metropolis 
(New York); and contributions are never so free and 
abundant to anything which is under complete Govern- 
ment control. Of course this city and other large cities 
will make handsome appropriations. This state and 
perhaps other states add their quota and the United 
States show its approbation by adding a liberal amount; 
but the main portion of the needed money will come 
from voluntary contributions. 

AsI- would advise the Commission to be brought out 
from the people, its center and controlling commictee 
should be here in New York, and the vicinity of New 
York be chosen as the place for the National Celebra- 
tion. There would be some reasons in favor of Wash- 
ington; but taking into the account ease of access, the 
ability to take care of millions of people for a few days 
without strain, and the questions of financial manage- 
ment and support, New York should, in my judgment, 
be preferred. 

It was a continent that Columbus discovered; hence 
the largest city of that continent—that is, its metropolis— 
would, most naturally, be selected for the Grand Expo- 
sition, Hoping there will be abundant enthusiasm and 





great unanimity in this testimonial to the world’s hero, 
I remain very truly yours, O. O. Howarp. 


FkOM BRIGADIER-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT. 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE weet 
Fort LEAVENWOR:H, Kansas, July 26tb, 1889. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am not prepared to give an opinion as to whether or. 
ro* the Government should control the Exposition for 
the Celebration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Discovery of America. i 

It is my judgment that the Exposition sbould be 
held in New York City. New York is the commer- 
cial capital of the country, and is likely to be better 
prepared for the entertainment of the immeuse body of 
visitors, foreign and nutive, than any other city. 

Very respectfully, W. MERRITT. 


FROM MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL E. SICKLES. 
New York City, July 3d, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘The one thing essential to the success of the Celebra- 
tion and of a ** World’s Fair,” as an incident of the Cele- 
bration, is the recognition, patronage and support of the 
National Government. So upheld, the occasion would 
be a National and an International Commemoration, as 
it ought to be. 

Without the control and agencies of the Government 
the *‘ Fair” will be a mere local show without signifi- 
cance or splendor. 

If Congress chooses Nev York, all will acquiesce. If 
Congress selects another city, we must agree. 

Let us initiate preliminaries—but only preliminaries 
—subject to the sanction of Congress. D. E. SICKLEs, 





FROM HIS EMINENCE JAMES GIBBONS, 


CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 
BALTIMORE, July 23d, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your note of inquiry I beg to say, Ist, that 
the proposed Celebration with the accompanying Expo- 
sition is of such national importance as to merit to be 
placed under the control of the Government; and 2d, 
that the national representatives in Congress are the 
most fitting persons to decide where the Celebration and 
Exposition should be hcld. This is my opinion. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, J. Carp. GIBBONS. 


BROM THE RIGHT REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL.D., 
BISHOP OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Syracuse, N. Y., July 26tb, 1889. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

If the commemoration is to be national, as I suppose it 
is intended to be, it appears to me that it ought to be the 
act of the nation through its own agent and representa- 
tive, the National Government; and in that case I sup- 
pose it could hardly be held elsewhere than at Washing- 
top. In any other country we cannot well conceive of 
the celebration of a national anniversary except at the 
seat and center of the nation’s life, or the capital. There 
would also be the advantage of a definite and visible re- 
sponsibility, with rather less risk of jealousies, factions 
and quarrels, than where the management is controlled 
by local interests and voluntary forces. 

On the other hand, if the motive is to be fuund not in 
a sentiment of patriotism or public honor or gratitude to 
God, but in material advantage and municipal distinction 
or commercial thrift, the enterprise would nc doubt be 
most naturally and efficiently conducted in New York 
or Philadelphia. F. D. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL D. 

SHELTER ISLAND HEIGuTs, N. Y., July 26th, 1889. 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I believe that Washington is the most apprepriate 
place iu this country for the Celebration of the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of America. 

Yours very truly, JOHN F. Hurst. 


FROMTHE RT. REV, ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D.,LL.D., 
BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO, July 27th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In my opinion the Government must control this great 
undertaking; but, may Heaven forefend that Govern. 
ment should be controlled, i. e., in making salaried of- 
fices and party appointments, in the usual way of polit- 
ical jobbery. A grand National Commission should be 
created, trusted and held responsible. 

Chicago bids for the Exposition to be held there, and 
sustains the claim by characteristic arguments. Good 
for Chicago! But, a seaport is a necessity, and what 
other can be mentioned as equal to the demands of the 
case, except New York? ‘ 

For sentimental reasons I should prefer Washington; 
it would associate Columbus with the name of him who, 
under God, made America worth discovering. It griev- 
eth me that New York is not, in political condition, 
worthy to receive this honor; but, perhaps before 1892, 
there may be fewer gin-shops and rum-hells, and but 
one flag on the City Hall. 

Washington Irving said that the great adventurer died 
“ignorant of the real grandeur of his discovery,” We 


know something more of the realities to which tt lea: 
but we, too, are in the dark. Even yet “it doth not 
pear what we shall be”—provided we are sensible of — 
duties to the future. This proposed pacific ty 
pageant may educate us to our work. Let us havea 
figure of Columbus in chains, to remind us of, the re- 
wards which the world awards to its benefactors, Let 
there be an aquatic procession in that glorious harhor of 
Manhadon, and let the ** Pinta,” and *‘ Nina,” ang “Pin. 
zon,” the caravals that bore Columbus to the New 
World, be reproduced for the occasion, and waited yp, 
by specimens of modern naval architecture, and let the 
Te Deum be sung on the Battery, with no other cere. 
monies than can be united in by all Christians; and 9 
let the day be made a Thanksgiving, and the entire Bea. 
son atropby of national gratitude, and not of Vainglo- 
rious and vulgar self-assertion. 

A. CLEVELAND CoxE, Bishop, 





FROM BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D, 


CHauTaugua, N. Y., July 23d, 1889, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. : 
In response to your request, of July 20th, I wil] say, 
1. The ‘‘ Celebration with its accompanying Exposition” 
should be under the general direction of the Govern. 
ment, with voluntary co-operation in every hamlet of 
the nation. 2. That it should take place in New You 

City. 38. That a series of brief propositions, 

forth the principal lessons to be drawn forth frou the 
personal character and career of Columbus, and from 
the development of our American civilization, should be 
carefully prepared, with a national song of praise and 
hope, both to be published on a single sheet, and copies 
to be sent through local committees to every homein 
the land, with the request that it be read in the heanng 
of every ehild. Respectfully yours, hae 

JOHN H. Vincent, 


FROM THE RIGHT REV. CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D, LLD., 
BISHOP OF PITTSBURG, ‘ 


PITTSBURG, PENN., July 26th, 1889, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Your letter of inquiry, dated July 20th, is received, 
In reply I have only this to say, that it seems tome 
there can be but one opinion with regard to the impor. 
tance of celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America; and individually I should jive 
my suffrage for the governmental control of the Expoi- 
tion at that celebration. Doubtless there are ‘may 
things to be said on both sides, but to my mind the bil 
ance is on the side of having the Government take con- 
trol. With regard to your second inquiry, my role 
would be in favor of the immediate neighborhood of 
New York, and I believe the great majority of the Amer 
ican people would find that most cenvenient; for very 
many reasons. Believe me yours very truly,: - 
CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, 


FROM WM. W. PATTON, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


WasuHineton, D. C., July 25th, 1880. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : : 

Your invitation, in behalf of THE INDEPENDENT to ex- 
press my opinion upon the Celebration of the Four Hun 
dredth Anniversary of the Discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus,is received. Upon the two poimis 
submitted I would say: sary 

1. Iam clear in my judgment that the principal cele 
bration of the anniversary should be in the name of the 
nation, under control, therefore, of the National Gov- 
ern nent, and with the expenses paid out of the national 
treasury. This will in no wise prevent any minor 
brations, which may be even rendered necessary by the 
fact that but few can participate directly in the national 
exercises. Every historical society can have its addi- 
tional provision for honoring the occasion ; pastors cat 
preach commemorative discourses; and public schools, 
colleges and universities can in their own way pay their 
appropriate tribute. : 

2. As to the place to be selected for the national cele 
bration, my judgment inclines to Washington. As® 
native of New York City, I look fondly on its 
nence, in respect to population and commerce, over the 
other cities of the New World; but, as a nation, the in- 
habitants of all the states look to Washington as the rep- 
resentative city of the land, in political relations, and 
would view without jealousy its selection for the pu 
pose named. The same could not be said of Poston, 
New York or Philadelphia. These could, with a reason 
able impartiality, be left to a local celebration of the 
anniversary. Yours truly, Wm. W. Patron. 





FROM THE HON. GEORGE BANOROFT. : 
Newrorr, R. 1., July 18th, 188% 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: a 
As the event will be one of equal interest —_— 
one having precedence, it is my opinion that the 
bration should be under the control of the United States 
Government, and should therefore take place at Wa 





ington, D,C,- Very truly yours, G0. BaNcperty: 
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FROM HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
LitTLe Boar's Heap, N. H., July 26th, 1889. 
; Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Ta anit Ihave no views on the subject. I have 
had my doubts at times whether Christopher would have 
> -ed us if he had known all that was to follow— 
_ Corporal Tanner, the Andover Controversy, 
‘s Refusal of his Degree, and other calamities 
which seem inseparable from the Discovery of America. 
Besides, Mr. Horsford 1s ahead of us all with his tower 
ive of the Norwegian Dawn before the Co- 
: rise. Yours with regard, 
reser <% H. E. SCUDDER. 


FROM THE HON. JOHN JAY. 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I., July 24th, 1889. 
To 7ak Eprrork OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your note of the 15th of July, touching the 
[aternational Exposition, I beg leave to send 
you my note on the subject to Mayor Grant, which ex- 
presses briefly my opinion on the two points to which 
ou refer—the most fitting place for the Exposition and 
its control by the National Government. I am, dear sir, 

faithfully yours, JOHN JAY. 


SoUTHAMPTON, LONG IsLAND, N. Y., July 20th, 1889. 


qus HoworaBLE HuGH J. GRANT, MAYOR OF NEw YORE: 

Dear Sir:—Regretting that I am unable to respond in 
serson to Your Honor’s invitation for the 25th of July, to 
consider the subject of an International Exposition at New 
York in 1892, [ beg leave to submit very respectfully and 
briefly my opinion on one or two essential points. 

1. That it is eminently proper that the American people 
should celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus; and that no form of cele- 
bration could be more fitting than an International Expo- 
sition t? which all the nations of the world shall be invited 
to bring the latest results of their varying systems of civili- 
sation in science, art and education, and to view the results 
accomplished in our Republic by American institutions. 

2. That the city of New York, as the commercial center 
and the metropolis of the Republic, isthe most fitting place 
for holding the Exposition; and among its peculiar advan- 
tages for this purpose, one seems to be generally recognized 
—that the feeling of our countrymen toward New York, 
with its historic memories, its commerce, its institutions 
and its Central Pack, is one of national pride, with an ex- 
septional freedom from sectional or local jealousy. 

Another, of no slight importance, is, that its geographical 
position and its new parks, give it peculiar advantages for 
eunvenient access by sea for ships freighted for the Exposi- 
tion without interruption of its regular shipping. 

3. That apart from the local arrangements for the solu- 
tion, development and execution of waich, however compli- 
cated and difficult they may seem, experts equal to the task 
can be found among our accomplished business men whose 
characters and gbilities are known to the country, the inter- 
national and diplomatic questions involved in a World’s 
Exposition will demand from the coming Congress a prompt 

wi simple solution. When the President, by procla- 

mation, in pursuance of the call of Congress, invited the 
nations to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 

Prince Bismarck replied: ‘‘ The German Empire accepts 

with sincerest thanks the invitation of the Government of 

the United States.” 

Asubsequent circular from the State Department to our 

ministers put a new face on the invitation, and Gov- 
ergot Jéewell advised the Court of St. Petersburgh that 
while the United States urged other nations to attend and 
contribute to our Exhibition, our Government was not re- 
sponsible for it, and that it was not a national affair. Mivis- 
ter Jewell was told in reply that ‘‘under no circumstances 
could Russia accept such an invitation from private persons 
ora private corporation,’ and he added in his statement 
made afterward, when he was a member of the Cabinet, 
that “the autocracy of Russia could hardly understand 
how our Government could ask them to accept such an in- 
vitation.” 

The new circular replaced the enthusiasm created by the 
first with: surprise, coolness and distrust, until Congress 
partially averted its influence by a new Act, directing an 
invitation iu the name of the Government; and then Rus- 
tia came at the last moment with her admirable exposition. 
Acareful study of the organization and history of the 
European Exposition, of our Centennial at Philadelphia 
and of our experience in foreign lands, especially at Vien- 
Ra, will afford useful suggestions in determining the plan 
and scope of the larger and more ambitious scheme now 
incontemplation. Its su ful a plishment will be 
Regarded by the world as a crowning proof of the excel- 
lence of our civilization, and of the perfection which our 

blican Government has attained in the ability to in- 
‘ust the honor and interests of the American people ina 
concerning the oldest courts in Christendom, with 
perfect confidence to private citizens of unchallenged abil- 

, 4nd with characters untainted and unsuspected. 

opportunity is a grand one for the National Govern- 
ment, cordially supported by the state, the city and the 
American people, to advance the civilization and enlarge 
-the prospects and prestige of the Republic, and at the same 
be illustrate the dignity, purity and good sense that 
always characterize our Civil Service with an avoid- 

ance of incidents however slight, which might recall the 
Temark of Burke, that “A great empire and little minds go 
lL together.” 
Congratulate Your Honor on the very competent and pa- 

4. nue body of Counselors on whose assistance you can re- 
yand I am, sir, very respectfully yours, JouN Jay. 


a 





FROM THE HON. ELLIS H ROBERTS, 


sae ay... . ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, . 
acu... __- New York Crry, July 24th, 1889. 
Tote ¥orron or rae INDEPENDENT: Shits. 


. To my mind, however, both Celebration and Exposition 


ress, has led most men to think about the questions on 
which you ask my epinion, and I deem it a pleasure to 
respond to your invitation. 

1, In my judgment the proposed Celebration of the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of America by 
Columbus, should be made a great popular demonstration. 
To that end, while the National Government as well as all 
state governments, and the municipal authorities of the 
city where it is to be held, should give it recognition and 
encouragement, the control should be in the hands of 
leading citizens who may be enlisted either by their 
own public spirit or as represeutatives of different 
branches of industry and enterprise. 

If the Government, local, state or national, should 
assume management of all, the Celebration, as distin- 
guished from the Exposition, might be so conducted. 


would have higher significance if directed in all thelr 
parts by the people and not by the Government, and thus 
made the expression of the private citizen, of the indi- 
vidual, and not the state or the nation. In the Old 
World the government is yet everything; in this New 
World, the grandeur of the event commemorated as 
well as the commemoration itself, would be enhanced 
by setting the American idea of independent-manhood 
in the foreground and cutting loose from officialism of 
every sort. 

No difficulty could exist in creating an organization 
under the laws of New York, quite competent to carry 
out the highest conceptions that may be presented for 
both Celebration and Exposition. 

2. The place for the celebration of a discovery made 
by sea is naturally near the ocean, and there would be 
features novel and grand and picturesque, if the Exposi- 
tion should have-a naval side, and all the charms of 
water scenery, with approaches by boat as well as by 
land. Thesite should be at the point to which business 
and pleasure draw the largest number of people of our 
own and other countries, and to which the facilities of 
access are greatest. The chief seaport of all the Ameri- 
cas meets all the conditions for gathering articles of 
every kind for exhibition and competition from the 
whole globe, and beyond all other cities it can entertain 
without discomfort or excessive charges to them all the 
multitudes who may be drawn together to promote or to 
‘visit the Exposition. 

Great as the attractions of any inland city may be, it 
cannot be denied that this convenience of access and of 
entertainment in New York will tend to multiply the 
number of exhibitors and add to the extent of the dis- 
play which each will make, and so to render the magni- 
tude of the celebration as well as its character, more 
worthy of four centuries of continental progress, than 
they could be possibly made elsewhere. 

The incident, moreover, in this great seaport would 
connect itself intimately with the entire American 
hemisphere in all its parts, while no mgenuity could 
secure this result so well in any othercity whatever; and 
this consideration, the union of all the Americas in the 
commemoration of the achievement of Columbus, may 
well bave important bearings on our commerce and our 
political relations with our immediate neighbors. 

The hope is cherished that a favorable impression can 
be made upon the people of the Old World, by the pro- 
posed Celebration and Exposition. For this purpose, New 
York,by reason of its numerous and frequent links fcom- 
munication, has every advantage. Whether we aim to dem- 
onstrate the superiority of our mechanism and of our in- 
vention, and the abundance of our natural resources and 
agricultural products, and so to extend our trade, or to 
set forth the proofs of our material power as a safe- 
guurd in international relations, or to accomplish that 
higher triumph of the manifestation of a complete, well- 
rounded civilization crowned with moral and intellectual 
laurels, working out the noblest purposes of humanity, 
the Celebration and the Exposition should turn the face 
to Europe and the East, looking thus over the route of 
the dauntless navigator to whom we owe so much. 

ELLIs H. ROBERTS. 


FROM THE HON. J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D., 
LATE U. 8. MINISTER TO SPAIN. 
RICHMOND, VA., 2th July, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It seems fitting that THE INDEPENDENT should retain 
its leadership in the great work of celebrating the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of America. 
Time is required to make all preliminary arrange- 
ments, to work up a sustaining public opinion, to ma- 
ture and perfect such plans as will insure brilliant suc- 
cess. 

During the Christian era, no event has occurred, 
superior in importance and influence to the Discovery. 
Its celebration should be participated in by all the coun- 
tries of the continent, by Spain, Italy, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland and Switzerland. In fact, 
all peoples who value civilization, commerce, science, 
religion, good government, may well share in the com- 
memorative services. 

That the occasion may not be a mere profitless glorifi- 
cation, but contribute something substantial to what has 
been evolved from the Discovery, the celebration, for 
‘constituency, for exhibition, for effect, should be as un- 








No one city, ho single state can sufficiently dignify 
the Discovery or certainly secure the success which the 
anniversary merits. The whole affair should be under 
the control of the Government of the United States, so 
that authority, means, commanding influence be not 
wanting. 

Washington City, as the capital of the country, has 


.some claims and advantages as the location for the 


World’s Exposition, but New York City has recently 
demonstrated its capacity and willingness to doa grand 
thing ona grand scale. It is too long in advance to 
arrange detailz, but it seems to me that both cities might 
be utilized most advantageously and that both will be 
needed. Yours truly, J. L. M. Curry. 


FROM THE HON, JOHN BIGELOW. 
HIGHLAND FALLS.ON-THE-HUDSON, July 15th, 1889, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
If an {nternational Exhibition shall be one of the 
methods determined on for the commemoration of the 
discovery of America, it seems to me that the question 
‘** whether it should be conducted under the control of 
the Federal Government,” is hardly debatable. 
I cannot recall a single International Exhibition not 
under Government control, that proved a success. Our 
own experiences certainly afford no exception. Foreign 
States will take at the most but a perfunctory interest in 
private enterprises of this character, nor indeed can such 
enterprises be conducted properly without the authority, 
the organizing forces, and the unassailable credit which 
are the special attributes of sovereignty. 
It is equally clear to my mind that there is.as yet but 
one place in the United States where an International 
Exhibition can be held with any assurance of success, 
and that is New York City. These exhibitions, what- 
ever their attractions, depend as much upon the density 
of the population around them, and the facilities of ac- 
cess to them, as upon their intrinsic attractions. The 
triumphant success of the several Exhibitions at Lon- 
don, Paris and Vienna, and the practical failure of 
most, so far as I know of all the Exhibitions held in less 
populous cities, leave no room for doubt upon this point. 
Tho New York has fewer inhabitants than either Lon- 
don or Paris, its accessibility from the populous vicinage 
for a hundred miles in all directions, if properly availed 
of, will fairly compensate for this disadvantage. 

To make these facilities available, however, the Exhi- 
bition buildings should be placed near navigable water. 
The hights just below Manhattanville, on the North 
River, embracing the Bloomingdale Asylum and adja- 
cent territory, if not too expensively improved since I 
was last over it, would be an ideal location. Foreign 
steamers could discharge within a fgw rods of the Exhi- 
bition buildings, at a wharf with fifty feet of water. 
The approaches by land from the thickly populated por- 
tions of the city, would be, for much of the way, through 
our finest parks; all the railways of the country could 
connect with it by land or water without any apprecia- 
ble increase of expense; the steamers that navigate the 
Hudson and the Lower Bay and Long Island Sound 
could touch there, while the peninsular formation of our 
city would afford incomparable facilities for all its sub- 
urban population to reach the Exhibition by barges and 
water omnibuses, a privilege hardly to be over-esti- 
mated during the summer months when transit through 
the city streets by cars and carriages is often oppressive 
and always comparatively tedious. 

Should these hights be no Jonger available, some 
other site insuring the advantages of land and water ac- 
cessibility should be insisted upon. 

It is no injustice to any other city on the continent to 
add that New York offers to visitors very many inci- 
dental attractions that cannot be found elsewhere as 
well as ampler accommodations. 

A less suitable place within the temperate zone than 
Washington for an Exhibition which is to be frequented 
chiefly during the summer months, would require a 
more fertile imagination than mine to conceive of. 

Yours very respectfully, JOHN BIGELOW. 


FROM JOHN G. NICOLAY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27th, 1889, 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have the honor to reply to your inquiries that I 
heartily approve of the proposed Celebration and World’s 
Exposition in the year 1892, believing that it will enlist 
the interest and effort of the people of the United States, 
and the attention of the whole civilized world, to a de- 
gree which will make it a memorable and instructive 
success. 

My decided preference is for Washington City as the 
place at which to hold it. Without amplifying reasons 
in detail, 1t seems to me that our national life and 
achievement, material and intellectual, can best express 
themselves in our National City. 

I do not think it ought to be under Government con- 
trol, tho the Government might very properly initiate 
the movement so as to give it an authoritative beginning 
free from contentious rivalry. Thus, Congress might 
direct the President of the United States and the gov- 
ernors of all the states and territories to form a board of 
preliminary organization for the purpose of selecting a 
permanent Board of Control (embracing no one of their 
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paralleled as the event it commemorates, 


own number), to be incorporated by Congress, to whom 
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the whole enterprise should be confided. I think also 
that the Government should be a liberal contributor and 
active participant, which, if Washington be selected as 
the place, it might do without pecuniary loss by erecting 
one or more permanent buildings which could afterward 
be applied to Government use; and by a full and me- 
thodical exhibition of the various branches of scientific 
government work. Yours truly, JNo. G. NICOLAY. 


FROM JOHN W. BURGESS, LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
MONTPELIER, VT., July 24th, 1889. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In response to your questions concerning the proposed 
Celebration and Exposition of 1892, 1 would say that for 
reasons of climate, accessibility and sufficiency of hotel 
accommodations, New York City appears to me to be 
the most suitable place; and that, for reasons springing 
from our national habits and from the fact that the 
celebration of such an event will be an affair in which 
all America, both North and Sou‘h, should be equally 
interested, its control should be in the hands of a pri- 
vate organization composed most largely of citizens of 
the United States, but containing representative citizens 
of Canada, Mexico and the greater States of South 
America. 

Governmental aid may be very properly solicited 
both from the United States and from the other Ameri- 
san States, in case citizens from these States should be 
placed upon the general committee of organization and 
control. Very truly yours, J. W. BURGESS, 


FROM PROF, SIMEON E. BALDWIN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW HAVEN COLONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
NEW HAVEN COLONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, } 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., July 20th, 1889. ‘ 
To THE EpiITOoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your request for my opinion as to the best 
plan and place for the coming anniversary of the discov- 
ery of America, 1 would say that to me it would seem 
much more fitting to have it celebrated by the people 
than by the Government. It will cost less and mean 
more. Nor do [ think it a proper function of our Gov- 
ernment to arrange for or superintend such an affair. 

The place should be a railroad and shipping center 
with ample accommodations for all who may come to 
witness the Celebration or see the Exposition, If the 
Government is not to be the paymaster, the place 
snould be one whose citizens can and will contribute 
largely to the great expenses which would be incurred 
or guaranteed. New York seems to me to fulfill all 
these conditions begt. Yours truly, 

SmMEON E. BALDWIN. 


FROM WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


CONCORD, Mass., July 27th, 1889. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It seems to me that for the highest success of the Cele- 
bration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Dis- 
covery of Aterica, it is necessary that it should be 
under the control of the Government and that all otber 
states in America, North and South, ought to be invited 
to assist. 

As to place, New York is the practical center, while 
Washingtou is only the official center of the nation; and 
I should think that New York (some convenient suburb), 
ought to be the place for the World’s Exposition part of 
the program, at least. Respectfully, 

Wm. T. Harris. 


FROM THE HON, MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


THE PUBLIC L'BRARY, BosTON, July 23d, 1889, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

New York City seems to me the fittest place in which 
to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary pf the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. I have heard Wash- 
ington mentioned, and doubtless there are strong, per- 
haps conclusive, reasons in her favor if the Government 
is to assume control of the Celebration. But why should 
it? This country was only a part of the new world dis- 
covered by Columbus. He never set foot on our soil, 
never saw it, was not born, did not die, and was not 
buried within its limits. If Genoa, where he was born, 
or Spain, from whence he set sail on her great enter- 
prise, or Santo Domingo, his landfall, which once pos- 
sessed and perhaps still possesses, his bones, or Parva, 
where he first touched South America, chooses to notice 
the great discovery by appropriate municipal or na- 
tional ceremonies, nothing can be said against it, and 
much in its favor. But on what special ground the 
Government of the United States, only one of the many 
American governments, and tho the greatest of them, 
can do so, I do not see. Columbus discovered the West- 


ern world. Let all the people of the Western world, 
therefore, unite in doing honor to the memory of the 
great admiral, and in the place most convenient for that 
purpose. 


In some respects Boston would be such a place. Her 
hotel accommodations and ber railroad system, afford- 
ing easy access to those in other towns, are unsurpassed, 
For a bundred years she 
She un- 


She is an old historic town. 
has been celebrating all sorts of anniversaries. 





derstands the business. Her great orators, Webster, 
Everett, Choate, Phillips. and Winthrop, have created a 
new literature for such occasions. She is proud of her 
reputation, and tho not doing much in that line now, 
she is merely resting. Nevertheless, I meet few persons 
here who, upon the whole, seriously claim to undertake 
the job. 

New York has the wealth to furnish the guaranty 
fund, necessarily large. Doubtless she has learned 
something—much, it is to be hoped—from her recent 
experience. She is most central in connection with all 
parts of the hemjsphere. Her spaciousness, and her 
matchless bay, afford unequaled theaters for scenic 
display on land and on sea. ~ 

As the greatest city in vhe New World, imher should 
be celebrated the greatest event in its history. 

Respectfully yours, MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN. 





THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 





THE day of days, the festival to celebrate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the storming of the Bastile, the 
dawning of liberty and the downfall of hereditary 
tyranny, has comeand gone. Yesterday France was in 
a commotion of rejoicing from end to end—now the 
lights are out, the feast is over, and life settled again in 
its humdrum track. 

The fourteenth of July was first set apart as a public 
féte-day in 1880; but this year things were to be ona 
grander scale than ever. Not only were the eyes of the 
world upon us, the world itself was with us, and Paris 
must show that world how well she can make holiday. 

At sunrise the first salute of artillery was fired, and 
all day long at intervals cannons boomed across the 
city. 

‘Lhe most important feature of the program was the 
grand review on the race-course at Longchamps. Long 
before the hour appointed (3 P.M.) the public began to 
gather,and by noon hundreds of thousands of spectators 
had taken up their positions, crowding all the avenues 
of tne Bois de Boulogne which tended toward the scene 
of the maneuvers. Under the trees which border the 
alleés, stacks of arms were piled, and all around sat 
or lay soldiers breakfasting as best they could off 
bread and cheese and cold meats. At a respectful dis- 
iance from the soldiers were the petits bourgeois and 
ceuvriers, who, with their wives and families, had 
come forth to see the fun, and were beginning their 
holiday in true Parisian style by a picnic déjeuner. 
Every few yards some enterprising trades had raised a 
stall whereupon to retail wine, flat beer, weak lemon- 
ade, and, above all that mysterious beverage known as 
coco, to appreciate which one’s taste must be prop- 
erly educated, I have never been able to decide what it 
is that gives coco its own strange flavor, and I am 
certain that at least five years’ residence in France is 
necessary before the foreigner cap tolerate it, after five 
more he appreciates, nay, positively likes it. That the na- 
tive finds it good there can be no doubt. The amount 
consumed yesterday must have been enormous; the old 
men and women who circulated through the crowd 
with their little hand-bells and their hoarse cry, ‘*Qui 
vent boire du bon coco,” had to be perpetually replen- 
ishing their big earthen pitchers. 

The weather yesterday was not favorable. Continual 
heavy showers descended, but they seemed in no wise to 
dampen the ardor of the populace. About ten o’clock, 
as the sun was paying one of his brief visits, the sound 
of bugles rang out. There was a scramble to order, and 
presently infantry, cavalry and artillery were marching 
to their allotted places. Forty thousand tickets of invi- 
tation had been issued for the grand stand, but nothing 
like that number could find seats; and many were the 
execrations muttered against the authorities who had 
inveigled people out to witness a spectacle there was no 
chance of getting a glimpse of. 

At three o’clock President Carnot made his appear- 
ance in a gorgeous carriage, drawn by four postilion 
horses, and escorted by a squadron of cuirassiers and a 
couple of battalions of Arabian horsemen from Tunis 
and Algiers. In the carriage with the President were 
Mons. de Freycinet, Minister of War, and Admiral 
Krantz, Minister of Marine. The guns from Mont Vale- 
rien, the impregnable fortress which rears it gray head 
above the valley of the Seine, thundered forth a saluta- 
tion; the drums beat, the bands played the Marseillaise, 
the crowds cheered enthusiastically, and shouted ‘‘ Vive 
Carnot!” ** Vive la Republique!” as the carriage rolled 
rapidly by the troops and drew up before the velvet- 
draped tribune reserved for the Chief of the State. 
General Saussier, the military governor of Paris, at- 
tended by a numerous staff, rode up before the Presi- 
dential box, saluted, withdrew, and then the march past 
began, 

The military schcols came first, commencing with the 
Polytechnic and St. Cyr, then cadet corps, which con- 
tain the very flower and promise of the French army, 
are always popular, and were greeted with hearty 
cheers; after them came the Schools of Artillery and 
Engineering, the Republican Guard, the ever welcomed 
Sapeurs Pompiers, the foot-chasseurs, and so on through 
the seemingiy endless infantry divisions. Just when 
one was growing heartily tired of thé monotonous 








—— 
tramp, tramp of the infantry, up came a Pictu 
detachment of colonial troops whose quaintnesg ena 
originality did much to stimulate one’s flagging inter. 
est—Tonkinese riflemen, Senegalian riflemen ang Mala. 
gassy riflemen, all marching well, looking’ smart 
workmanlike, and fully meriting the appla 
ceived. x page: - Hs 

Five regiments of artillery trotted past in excellent 
order, followed by the equipage train and am 
corps, after which came the cavalry, three 
of chasseurs magnificent in their pale blue and 
and well mounted on wiry little Arab horses, ten 
ments of heavy dragoons, a brigade of cuirassierg und 
the splendid Republican Guard. Each regiment ag it 
passed wheeled to the right, and drew up on the 
site side of the field, forming a solid line nearly a mile 
long. When the last regiment was placed, the » 
line charged across the plain ata hard gallop, sabes 
waving, colors streaming, bands playing. It wag | 
most exciting and imposing sight; and the way in Which 
the immense mass of men halted with instantans 
precision before the grand stand does infinite one 
the French cavalry commander. 

Another review, that of the College Battalions, tog 
place earlier in the day. The boy soldiers in simple gry 
uniform marched from the Mont Sainte Génevieve to tly 
Hotel de Ville ; the rain, which came down in tp 
rents, and the simultaneous raising of thousands of um. 
brellas by the spectators, somewhat marred the effect, © 

At Longchamps a special tribune next to that of the 
President was reserved for the Asiatic and African 
celebrities, who are visiting Paris. The Prince Royal 
of Annam, an intelligent looking but small and 
cessively ugly personage, occupied the front row in the 
tribune, where his brilliant costume of yellow silk, 
sparkling all over with precious stones, showed to mug 
effect. He was accompanied by three of his ministers 
also most gorgeously appareled. In the second row git 
the Negro King of Senegal, Dinah Salifou, with his 
young and lively looking wife, his son Ibrahim, and q 
tribe of inferior Senegalian princelets. They appeared 
deeply interested in all the proceedings, and evidently 
wanted to see as much of French military organization 
as possible; for a few kours before their appearance a 
Longchamps I saw them at the Place de la Concorde, _ 
watching the march past of the school-boy battalion, 

Before it grew dark the task of illuminating the ciy 
began. Wanting to see as much of this long-talkedo 
‘* Venetian féte” as possible, and yet painfully conseias 
of the impossibility of being in two places at once,ad 
the consequent hopelessness of seeing everything, we 
decided to dine on the Eiffel Tower, from ghee we 
should get a good bird’s-eye view of the ensembieal the 
city; so after a dinner which, in point of vierodi@ 
cellence, could have been easily surpassed at &tuth 
lower level, and in point of price was as exaltedas the 
situation, we mounted to the second platform, thie 
hundred aad seventy-seven feet above the Champ de 
Mars. It was some time before our eyes could accustom 
themselves to the distance, so as to identify localities 
stractures; but after a while we had no difficulty 2 
spotting varicus landmarks. The public buildings wee 
literally outlined with fire; the Seine looked like ana 
row black ribbon, save where the lights were reflectel 
on its surface; the crowds in the Exhibition grounds ad 
round the base of the tower seemed an agglomerate 
mass of ants moving in absolute silence, for no sound 
reached us; everything seemed passing in dumb sho¥. 
The great Central Dome of the Exhibition glowed like 
a ball of fire, the red glass of its roof made transpwent 
from within; the Machinery Hall was one long 
of light; but most beautiful of all were the illuminated 
fountains. The work of the architect Fornigi and the 
sculptor Coutan, these fountains have excited universal 
admiration. A majestic group dominates the topmost 
of the three basins, the vessel of the ‘‘ City of Paris,” 
with its motto, ‘‘ Fluctuat nec mergitur,” cleaves the 
waves, carrying France, lighting the world with het 
torch, surrounded by Science, Industry, Agriculture 
and Art; the figure of the Republic guards the heli; 
nympbs and naiads rising from the water complete the 
group, a masterly application of Art to hydraulics. It 
takes no small skill to produce fountains at once jum 
nous and natural. The electric rays shoot up from my® 
terious depths and color the water now red, now ‘blae, 
now green, in delicious, melting harmonies of tone; the 
white spray is especially lovely, catching, as it does, * 
myriad rainbow tints from all around. Beyond the 
fountains the Trocadero Palace, with its twin towers, 
was splendidly illuminated, The fine fountains, 
Cain’s bronze beasts, were most imposing; the cataracts 
of water turned to golden fire, streaming from the dark 
arch beneath the steps, were striking and effective. 

Fascinating as 1t was on the Tower, there was too much 
to see elsewhere to linger; and after a hurried tour through 
the streets, pausing on the bridges and on the the Place 
de la Concorde to admire the mile of light stretcbing 
from the site where the dread guillotine once stood we 
to the Arc de Triomphe, we recrossed the river 
Avenue Suffren. : 

This year 1889 is certainly the year of reproduction 
First and foremost, we have the Bastile itself, not #J” 
where near where it originally stood, but away by the 
Exhibition, The situation chosen is not a happy. 
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_one comes on the round black tower of the prison too 
gddenly. It is too much hedged in by the neighboring 
houses; but once inside the effect is good. With very 
little imagination, it is easy to fancy one’s self back in 
the bad old times. There is the narrow, crowded street 
of St. Antoine, from which the exasperated populace 
just oae hundred years ago; there are the low, 
dark shops, the shopkeepers wearing the costume of the 
time; the dark alleys and cellarways; the murky, 
swinging oil-lamps. Last night the ‘‘ New Bastile” was 
crowded with people of all classes. A representation 
was advertised to be purely historique, without re- 
mark or comment. No one could beoffended. Holders 
of every political creed, from Legitimist to Communist, 
from Bonapattist to Boulangist, could be there, and were 
there, applauding vigorously the clever mise en scene. 
With Carlyle’s wonderful description of the real event in 
one’s mind—‘* heaps of paving-stones, old iron and mis- 
siles piled . . . the multitude welling through every 
street, tocsin furiously pealing, all drums beating the 
the suburb St. Antoine rolling hitherward as 
one man, roaring explosion of musketry, distraction, 
execration, smoke almost to the choking of patriotism 
iteélf. Smoke as of Tophet, confusion as of Babel; noise 
as of the crack of doom”—those three hundred person- 
ages all told who last night represented the great people, 
yeemed a puny number; and the surprise of the guard, 
the attack at arms, the cannons and the muskets dis- 
darged harmlessly in the air, recalled a scene at the 
Hippodrome or New Circus. However, one must not be 
too critical. The mimicry was interesting, even if it did 
terminate in a ball, with quadrilles and polkas danced 
gayly over what ought to have been smoking ruins. 

These reproductions serve to give one a good idea of 
old Paris. A model of the Temple prison has been 
erected near the Trocadero; and I felt quite a thrill of 
horror as I went under the frowning gate, past the 
“sentry of the period,” who looked awfully forbidding, 
in his blue and white uniform, with tri-colored cockade 
and sash, and in under the low doorway. It was in the 
Temple that Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette and the mis- 
erable little Dauphin were confined. One is led through 
cells and rooms the exact counterpart of those in which 
the unhappy royal prisoners languished. 

Not unlike the Temple in its general aspect is the Tour 
de Nesle, the famous or infamous dwelling of the medi- 
eval Marguerite, where, if tradition is to be believed, 
such vile orgies, such abominable cruelties were prac- 
ticed. But last night in seeking the Temple, or the 
Tour de Nesle, few people were occupied with historic 
souvenirs; the thing was to get a good coign of vantage 
from which to see the fireworks, which were popping 
off fn many directions, from the Place Grenelle, the 
Trocadero, the Place du Carrousel and other central 
points. Grand displays were made, and the Parisian 
public, who love nothing better than jeua d’artifices, 
hailed each shower of petards, each bouquet of rockets 
with delighted *‘ ohs” and ‘‘ahs.” By eleven o’clock 
the fireworks were all over, ana the more orderly por- 
tion of the community began to think of bed. A steady 
stream of papas and mammas, carrying and dragging 
their offspring, set homeward; but a large portion of 
the populace had by no means satisfied their thirst for 
amusement. It was then that the al-freaco bails began 
to flourish here and there at the open spaces, places and 
carre-fours of the city. Planks had been laid down and 
orchestras hired that the people might make merry. 
There was a grand affair at the Place de l’Opera, got up 
by the energetic proprietors and staff of the Gil Blas 
newspaper. But I think in less aristocratic quarters the 
fun was more spontaneous; work girls, servants, washer- 
women,smart dames de la halle each with her chosen 
partner, danced indefatigably into the smali hours of 
the morning. 

Everywhere, in the streets, at the carrefours, on the 
crowded bridges, one was struck by the sobriety and 
good humor of the mass, not one intoxicated man did 
he see, not one tussle or “‘ row”; the French are cer- 
tainly admirably conducted when amusing themselves. 

Taking into consideration the troubled state of affairs, 
the day passed wonderfully well; no party cries were 
Taised, and no attempt at inflaming the mob was made, 
wit was feared might be attempted. When I say no 
attempt, I forget Mons. Deroulide’s small effort. In the 
morning he, with a party of his supporters, went to the 
Temains of the defunct ‘‘ League of the Patriots,” to 
carry an immense wreath to the Strasbourg Monument 
n the Place de la Concorde. This was quite meet and 
Proper if they so wished. Many estimable persons re- 
lieve their feelings by hanging bead and flower tributes on 
the feet of the statue which represents the lost provinces; 
but Mons. Deroulide thought this a proper moment to 
xpress his political views, and began by raising the cry 
of “Vive le Général” (Boulanger); the police had got 
some wind of his intentions, however, and before he 
could proceed any further he and his adherents were 
4gRominiously marched off. 

An Italian restaurateur, who thought fit to display 
the German flag, and cry “ Vive la Prusse,” had his win- 
dow smashed for his pains; but these two trifling inci- 
dents were the only ones that marred the harmony of 
the day, the greatest day of national rejoicing, the great- 
est centennial festival that has ever been kept in France. 

Panis, July 15th, 1999, 





PORTLAND, OREGON. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


BurLpine ! building! building! The roar and the rat- 
tle of hammer and trowel here is like the roar and the 
rattle of the sea on a pebble-sown shingle. 

And yet travelers whom I meet here in the hotel, 
returning from Tacoma and Seattle, tell me that it does 
not compare with the snap and crash and roar of 
progress in either of these new-born towns. But I shall 
not quite believe that till ‘‘I see with mine own eyes 
and hear with mine own ears.” 

Icame down the great Willamette Valley in a balf-day 
by rail from Eugene City, ‘the heart of Oregon,” the 
place of my last letter. And I came down through one 
continuous and uninterrupted Eden. Three railroads 
run down this valley, which is more than one hundred 
miles long and about fifty wide; and two railroads cross 
it, or are crossing it. There is a tremendous building 
impulse already here, both in city and country. Little 
towns blossom all along on either hand; and many a 
one of these sudden-born little towns is destined to 
serve merely: as stations for accommodation-trains for 
many years to come. Still, they all have fine stone 
houses, and from one to a dozen pretty church-spires 
pointing heavenward through the ‘‘ continuous woods.” 

These green woods! Ob, these glorious, restful green 
woods and green valleys and green hills after the glare 
of the fervid California sun! This is surely the most 
restful land the traveler ever saw. The eyes rest, the 
soul apd body rest; for beauty and prosperity possess 
the land look where you may. : 

But this city of Portland, split in two by the Willa- 
mette River and spanned by two iron bridges, is not very 
beautiful. Take out the roar and the rush of it, and then 
quietly sit down and contemplate the dirty streets with 
their confusion of brick and mortar and lumber piles, 
and it would be ugly enough. However, as itis, the im- 
agination leaps forward and lays lumber and brick and 
mortar in shapely line and order, and we see the city 
not as it is but as it is to be. 

This is properly, and practically, the head of naviga- 
tion. Forty years ago, and for a good many yearsafter, 
steamboats plied on the river as far up as Eugene City. 
But when the railroads began to build all this was over. 
And now, as a rule, only ocean vessels ride these deep, 
clear waters of the Willamette. 

Oregon City, a dozen miles up the river at the great 
falls, is still on the map. You may remember it as the 
first city in all this vast West. It was the center of a 
great system of fur trade. And then it was the first 
capital of Oregon. It is still a sweet, pleasant place; 
but it is, after all, and after half a century of hope and 
abundant promise, only a station on the railroad. 

And this Oregon City will serve to illustrate what 1 
continually try to point out as the ultimate result of all 
this tumultuous and tremendous building of new towns 
up and down the ends of the earth on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Salem, the capital of Oregon at present, is prosperous, 
very prosperous, and very, very pretty. One thing about 
these Oregon towns that makes them more than ordi- 
narily beautiful is their abundant greens. You nearly 
always see two rows of trees on eachstreet. Often some 
of the streets in the best ordered of these young towns 
have four rows of trees, as on the broad avenues of 
Washington City. 

Another notable feature all up and down this contin- 
uous line of restful towns is the school-house and the 
church editice. Atsome places you do not see more than 
about six houses; but one at least, and the biggest and 
the best, is a school-house; and perhaps two of the re- 
maining five buildings are churches. But you do not 
often find a town so small as that; unless it be only of 
this year’s crop of newly planted towns. 

Portland is built, or rather she is building on ‘a series 
of shelves. Shelf rises above shelf till you get high up 
in the primal black fir forest on either side of the river. 

On the eastern side of the deep, clear river, that slides 
between the two halves of the town under its iron 
bridges, these black and sullen forests climb and climb 
and climb till they touch the eternal snows of Mount 
Hood. 

On the western side of the river—and here the city 
first stood entirely alone and quite forgetful of the east- 
ern side for a quarter of a century—thestreets climb and 
cross in wooded terrace till high in the air. Here under 


the maple trees is the fashionable afternoon drive. ° 


Wealth and fashion are here, the same as in Central 
Park, New York. The equipages are quite as fine as 
those of New York. The horses are a good deal finer 
than are those of Hyde Park, London. The ladies are 
better-looking than are those of Paris, and to the in- 
experienced eye of an humble poet they are as entirely 
well dressed. 

Statistics, at home, anywhere in this age of advertis- 
ing, can show you numerous things in the story of this 
town’s advancement, and I will not dwell on the number 
of banks and other substantial signs of solid advance. But 
the new hotel building deserves especial mention, for it 
is so new that its mention is not yet public. 

This new hotel stands almost in the center of Portland 
as I knew her twenty years ago. You count about ten 
stories as you look up from the river, From the high 


maple-set shelves or streets above the hotel you count 
about five rows of windows or stories. The first few 
stories on the lower side are of solid stone; then the 
masonry is brick on the corners and stucco forthe body. 
It looks light and airy with its many spires and turrets 
and pinnacles; but it is a larger and a loftier edifice than 
is that mussive and tremendous pile of brick known as 
‘The Great Northwestern Hotel.” Indeed, I donot care 
to mention the cost of this hotel, as the figures furnished 
me tax my credulity; nor shall I find time to give 
further details here. I can say this much, however; I 
was astonished at the size and delighted with the shape- 
ly splendor of this edifice. For in this same city of Port- 
land I have encountered in past years the vilest hotels 
and the worst cooking that ever drove a man to 
suicide, And as I did not hesitate to say as much at 
the timein this same INDEPENDENT, it is but fair that I 
now not only mention this new hotel, to be completed in 
afew months, but also mention that I now find the 
cooking in Portland quite on a par with that of San 
Francisco; and that is saying all that could well be said 
in faver of Portland in this direction. But how I did 
get pounded by the press here for telling the truth ten 
years ago! 

And I might stop here and speculate as to how much 
of this reform is due to the man who accepts no favors 
and asks no mercy, but I willnot. Enough toknow that 
‘* Portland on the Willamette” has laid aside her swad- 
dling clothes and stands up tall and fairin the array and 
in the race of comely cities. 

I think the moral aspect of the city is only moderate- 
ly good. This may come from the contact with the sea 
and the flow of bad characters to and from the rivers. At 
all events the moss is not permitted to grow on the jail 
doors of Portland by a good deal, as has been the case 
at Salem and other interior towns of peaceful and pas- 
toral Oregon. 

I find more Chinese here than in any other city I ever 
saw this side ‘‘the Flowery Kingdom.” They are of 
course all at work. In every street and on every block 
you see them splitting wood as you pass up and down. 
The Chinese have almost an entire street here all their 
own, and it is in a very active and prosperous part of 
the city. These people receive more consideration here 
at the hands of the Christians than from the heathen 
from Ireland in San Francisco. 

Yesterday I saw a singular spectacle; three Chinese 
preachers, in full Chinese dress, stood out in the middle 
ef the street and preached and sang to their country- 
menas they plied their various trades and sold their va- 
rious wares to passing customers. 

The Chinese preachers had Bibles and hymn-books in 
their hands, translated into the Chinese tongue of 
course, and from these they read and sang. So far as I 
could find out they were itinerant Methodist preachers. 
I had not time to wait till the conclusion of the service, 
and to my regret when I got back the good men were 
gone. Inquiry could get no satisfactory answer as to 
what denomination they belonged to or who paid them for 
their work. Thetwo Chinese brothers, who insisted on 
my tasting a cut of their roast pig, did not respond at 
all to my inquiry after the preachers, and sol have only 
the bare fact to set dowa: three Chinese Christians are 
singing hymns and preaching and reading the Bible in 
the busy city of Portland, Oregon. 


* PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Fine Arts. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF AMERICAN ART AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








THE official catalog of the United States Fine Arts Sec- 
tion, after long delay, has at last made its appearance, It 
is alphabetically arranged and contains a goodly amount of 
information for one who cares to study dry details. Itisa 
pity, however, that the preparation of an American catalog 
could not have been intrusted to an American. ‘ English 
as she is spoke” in Paris may be noted in such titles as 
“Novembre,” “ Rurales Fording the Yantepec,” ‘‘ Annon- 
ciation,” ‘‘ Pandore,” and in the constant use of the French 
word ‘‘ recompenses”’ in place of *‘ awards.” 

Overlooking this slight fault, we nutice with interest the 
influence of French training on American artists. Tho 
nominally American pictures, this is in reality a French 
exhibit. No one can deny our indebtedness to Parisian 
schools and masters, but it seems specially gracious to ac- 
kuowledge how much we owe to France at this grand Cen 
tennial show. It is true that the pictures speak for them- 
selves, but the catalog makes assurance doubly sure. 

The Fine Arts Section of the United States is divided as 
follows: 

Class 1. Oil Paintings; 336 in number; 289 exhibitors. 

Class 2, Paintings of different kinds and Drawings; 117; 
82 exhibitors. 

Class 3. Sculpture and Engraving on Medals; 16; 11 ex- 
hibitors. 

Class 4. Architectural Drawings and Models; 1. 

Class 5. Engravings and Lithographs from the American 
School of Wood-Engraving; 102; 21 exhibitors. 

The first three of these classes number 231 exhibitors, and 
there has been an attempt made to give the names of their 
masters, after the fashion of the Salon catalogs. For some 





unexplained reason, 91 of this number have nut reported 
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the names of the schools in which they received art train- 
ing. Among them. are such well-known names as Blum, 
Chase, Inness, Johnson, Millet, Vedder, Abbey, Low and 
others. Of these I note at least 15 whom I remember as 
having been students in France. Of the 141 remaining, 110 
are reported as having had French masters, 14 as having 
studied in America only (two of these have studied in Paris 
since their pictures were painted), and 15as having received 
German, English, Dutch or Italian training. 

Under these circumstances one cannot wonder that the 
French take pride to themselves in the fine arts section of 
the United States, nor that they walk through it glancing 
here and there with asmile of approval as they note the in- 
fluence of this or that favorite master. 

Whoever was to blame for the sharp separation between 
the pictures sent over by artists in America and those 
passed by the jury in Paris, the division was a mistake. 
Naturally those on the ground preferred their own produc- 
tions, and the rooms allotted to the pictures sent from 
America and to classes two and three, were nut so pleasant 
nor so well lighted as those occupied by the Franco-Amer- 
icans. There has been enough heart-burning, envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness, of speech at least, among 
Americans in Paris since the jury’s decisions were first 
announced, to supply the country at large with the gall of 
bitterness for a year. 

The jury was composed of picked men, of known ability, 
and they seemed to act on the principle that no picture was 
to be admitted whose merits did not equal those of their 
own work. Younger, less experienced artists, tho promis- 
ing painters, could pot reach this standard and their work 
was rejected. 

‘*What is your standard of admission ?’’ asked a well- 
known artist of a member of the jury. ‘‘Do you reject all 
work that is not as good as your own? How then if Sar- 
gent were acting as judge? Would not he be obliged, on 
that principle, t> rule out your work ?”’ 

Had no one heen allowed to exhibit more than three 
paintings. the jury might have been spared much blame, 
and there would have been wall space for forty more ex- 
hibitors. It would have seemed, too, that half a dozen 
specimens might have sufficed to show advantageously the 
skill of even so facile a draightsman as Mr. Reiuhart. who 
exhibits twenty-one black and-white drawings, while 
Messrs. Abbey and Low follow hard after, the one with 
sixteen, the other with twelve drawings. It would have 
been gratifying to see some space saved in this direction 
and filled with more of the charming watercolor work that 
is exhibited year by year in New York. The two or three 
pastels and the half a dozen water-colors which enliven the 
black-and-white room convey no idea at all of what our 
younger men and women at homeare accomplishing in this 
line. Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s exquisite drawing on the 
block shows to rare advantage in this room against the 
bold black ink of Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations, 

Two adjoining rooms are hung with the works of Amer- 
icans resident in Paris. The larger of these rooms con- 
pares favorably with any in the whole Exhibition. Here 
may be seen the best work of Bridgman, Dannat. Davis, 
Harrison, Healy, Hitchcock, Knight, Melcbers, Mosler, 
Pearce, Reinhart, Sargent, Stewart, Vail, Weeks. These 
men took paius, as it would seem the artists in America 
did not, to exhibit their best work. Unfortunately in most 
cases this is by no means their latest work. They sent 
near and far for their well-known pictures, and they are 
largely old favorites which hang on these walls. 

Mr. Dannat’s “Quartette,” from the Metropolitan 
Museum, occupies a place of special honor. He exhibits 
five other pictures in this and the adjoiniug room, three of 
which are important, but not impressive, like the “Quar- 
tette.”” **The Saducéenne,” is a trivia] looking, tho by no 
means a trivially painted woman in the simplest of white 
gowns, who poises herself lightly with head tossed back; 
while the smoke curls from the cigarette held in her dainty, 
useless fingers. It isan unpleasant subject well treated. 
“A Study in Red,” hangs opposite, striking and strong, 
but not more pleasing than ‘‘The Saducéenne.” “A Sac- 
risty in Aragon,’’ one of the noticeable pictures of the first 
room, is treated with delightful simplicity and is the most 
repulsive of the lot. it is the biting sarcasm of Swift 
rather than the genial humor of Thackeray which distin- 
guishes these pictures where only sensual, mocking, 
soulless humanity is portrayed. ° 

As for Mr. Bridgman, no one attempts to account for 
the vagaries of taste and judgment which led him out of 
his way, in search of the grossest subject that this year’s 
exhibitions have produced. Fortunately for the American 
exhibit, and for the ariist as well, this “Pirate of Love” ap- 
pears much less important where it now hangs, than in the 
display of Mr. Bridgman’s work made in Paris this spring. 
Of his other pictures, ‘‘On the Housetops” is the most at- 
tractive, being one of those white Algerian scenes which 
Mr. Bridgman paints cleverly. 

Alexander Harrison has five pictures in this room, 
mostly old friends like ‘‘ The Wave” and “Twilight,’’ “Cas- 
tles in the Air,” and ‘‘Tne Amateurs.”’ None of his later 
work equals the first two of these. They cannot be easily 
surpassed; but ‘“‘In Arcadia” falls far short of ‘The 
Wave.” 

Mr. Davis’s ** Winter Evening” and Mr. Truesdell’s ** The 
Shepherd and his Flock” already are adorned with cards 
inscribed with the magic word, Vendu, and Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s “ Annonciation” bears the same inscription, In ad- 
diticn to this Mr. Hitchceck exhibits but two pictures, 
‘“*Tulip Culture,” sent from America, which won high 
praise a few years ago, and ‘‘ Maternity,’’ a later work, full 
of sentiment, which it would have been a duty to describe, 
and a pleasure to praise, had not the artist’s name of late 
become a reproach, only to be spoken with a blush. Even 
in the artistic world where the atmosphere is anything but 
moral, nothing but high genius and far greater results 
thao he has yet achieved, can reinstate him or condone his 
fault. Quite different from the sentimentality posing as 
religion in Mr. Hitchcock’s pictures, or the morbid cyni- 
cism making life a jest in Mr. Daunat’s is the grave re- 


spect with which Mr. Melchers treats his subjects. They 
are plain, Dutch country-folk, but human beings of the 
same flesh and blood with himself; and he has paid homage 


_to their manbood and womanhood in the truthfulness and 


seriousness of his delineations. His hard-handed men and 


! women of toil lack the poetry of Dagnan-Bouveret’s peas. 
' ants—that subtle essence has as yet escaped him; but not 


one artist in a thousand could have appreciated, much less 
have interpreted, the reverence and heart worship which 
make even the plainness of his Protestsnt ‘‘Communion”’ 
beautiful. No sister of charity was ever more devoted than 
the. young woman listening to the preacher, no martyr 
more ready to die for his faith than the youth who has just 
taken his morsel of bread. Mr. Melchers’ other pictures 
show this same deference to humanity which ennobles his 
admirable art. 

A gray-blue picture of ‘‘A Shepherdess ”’ in a wonderfully 
patched petticoat, which ought to be most valuable studio- 
property, together with a portrait, also gray-blue, are Mr. 
Pearce’s chief contributions to the Exhibition. They bal- 
ance admirably, in color, Mr. Hitchcock’s figure of ‘“‘ Ma- 
ternity’’ walking on the sandy Holland dunes, and show 
the artist to be a master of technical skill as well as of 
sentiment. They also highten the brilliancy of Mr. Weeks’s 
most important. contribution, ‘‘ The Last Journey,” one of 
those studiously composed and carefully 1endered Indian 


' scenes, to which Mr. Weeks has devoted his brush during 
' the past few years. Of the five pictures of Mr. Weeks, this 


“Souvenir of the Ganges”’ and a “‘ Hindu Marriage Pro- 
cession,” with gorgeous trappings for the elephant and rich 


‘ bridal paraphernalia, are the most elaborate, and form a 


' summary of life—a wedding and a funeral. 


Messrs. Healey and Knight, Mosler and Reinhart have 


' their best characteristic work. Mr. Simmons’s *‘ Farmer” 
| does not lose from its proximity to ‘‘ The Quartette.”” Mr. 


! an interest in this collection. 





Stewart’s giddy ‘‘Hunt Ball” balances his equally well- 


| known “Hunt Supper” in the first room, while Mr. Sar- 


gent’s portraits are the pride and delight of all who take 
Of his six portraits not one 
excels the wonderful picture of the ** Misses B.,”’ four little 
children with a big jar in the foreground; but the portraits 
of “‘ Mrs. W.” and of “‘ Mrs. R.”’ are triumphs of modern art, 
reflecting not only the character of the sitters, but the 
spirit of the times, with its bravery of dress, its luxurious- 
ness of living, and its independence of thought. Such por- 
traits have as much historic value asa Vandyke. 

Ot animal painters one notices especially Messrs. Bis- 
bing and Howe. Mr. Bisbing’s Salon picture this year 
won great praise. His work has not only simplicity and 
directness but a poetic quality which greatly enchances its 
value. His ‘Siesta on the Beach” is as dreamy as it is 
true. 

Medals of honor have been awarded to Messrs. Sargent 
and Melchers, and first prizes to Messrs. Harrison, 
Hitchcock, Vail and Weeks. 

In the strictly *‘ American’”’ sense few pictures strike the 
observer as either seriousor masterly work. Boston, it is 
true, has Jent for the occasion a charming ‘“ Winged Fig- 
ure,”’ by Mr. Thayer, and Mr. Dewing’s little gem of a 
‘**Lady in Yellow,”’ which, together with Mr. Coffin’s prize 
picture, in the general monotony “stick fiery off, indeed.” 
Of Mr. Chase’s eight canvases only three are of any im- 
portance, and they are not of his best. Aside from those 
mentioned and a few good portraits, there is not much to 
hold the attention inthis room. Why could not Mr. Freer 
have sent his admirable water-color portrait of his wife in 
place of the beautiful but minute * Nude Study,” which 
one has to search for to find. Mr. Blum, itis true, bas sent 
his ‘‘ Venetian Lace-Makers,’’ and Mr. Johnson his ‘* Two 
Men”’; but, as a rule, the pictures of this room are not good 
specimen work. Mr. [nness was surely right in preferring 
to send nothing rather than to exhibit inferior or hasty 
work in such a time, place, and in such proximity. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 








Science. 





In the autumn of 1889 Prof. E. C. Pickering, of Cam- 
bridge, published a paper strongly urging the construction 
of an enormous photographic telescope, with an object- 
glass not of the usual astronomical form, but a regular 
portrait lens, two feet in diameter and eleven feet focus, 
composed of four separate lenses. Miss C. W. Brice, of 
New York, has just given to the Observatory of Harvard 
College $50,000 for the construction and equipment of such 
an instrument, the first work of which is to be a charting 
of the heavens; but other work in abundance will also 
present itself when the first task, which is expected to 
occupy about two years, is accomplished. The new instru- 
ment will have a great advantage over the photographic 
telescopes of thirteen inches aperture and eleven feet focus 
proposed by the Astronomical Congress of 1887 (copies of 
the instrument of the Henry, which has been in use at 
Paris for some years), both in the rapidity of action and 
the extent of the available field; it will take plates of 
about thirteen inches in diameter (as against six), and will 
require an exposure of not more than six or eight minutes, 
as against twenty minutes. Professor Pickering estimates 
that the entire heavens can be mapped on about 2,000 such 
plates as it will make. As he justly says: “* It is important 
that the best possible location should be found for such an 
instrument. In Europe and in the Eastern portions of the 
United States, where nine-tenths of the principal observa- 
tories of the world are situated, it is cloudy for a large 
portion of the year. Great advantages are expected from 
a location where clouds and haze are seldom seen’”’— 
which points probably to the erection of the instrument 
in a ‘‘ field’? observatory somewhere on the mountains of 
the Pacific slope. 

..+.Edible lichens are well known, the rein-deer moss of 
the arctics being a familiar example. One not betore on 
record is obtained from Africa a degree or two south of Al- 
giers. It is botanically described as Purmelta csculenta. 


—=== 
It grows on the surface of the soil in little rounded masses, 


Species of Parmelia are among the commonest of cour 
American lichens. 


; |....The Moors are said to have made paper from liner! 

i the thirteenth century—all paper known before that being 

| apparently made from cotton. In the British Museum are. 

' some specimens of linen paper from the fourteenth century 

; Recently Professor Church has discovered an Episcopal 
Register of 1273 from Auvergne, in which paper 

‘strands remaining show to have been linen. This carries 

| linen paper back further than was supposed. 


' . Pal | 
' 


Personalities. 


| . ANNA, DICKINSON and Susan EK. Dickinson inherited 
‘ their anti-slavery principles from their father, John Dick.. 
_inson, a Philadelphia merchant and Friend, who wag in- 
| timately associated with the poet Whittier, and was a wel. 
, come speaker in the Liberty Party canvass in 1844; and also’ 
| from their mother, Mary E. Dickinson, who died lately at: 
| West Pittston, Penn., in the 9ist year of her age. Mrs, Diek. 
! inson was of pure Quaker descent, an Edmondson, of Cam. 
; den, Del, Her mother and her mother’s sisters set free the 
slaves which came to them on their father’s death, theolg 
gentleman having preferred to lose his own “right ingo 
ciety ” rather than submit to its rule requiring all Tem. 
bers to manumit their slaves. Mr. Dickinson was a me. 
chant in large businessin Philadelphia. Heavy losses (be 
fore his sudden death, while his youngest child, Anna, wag 
still in infancy) left his wife in straitened eircums 

but being a woman of good business capacity and fing. 
ly educated, she opened a school in her own home—and edu. 
cated her five children in the schools of the religious go¢i- 
ety to which they belonged, and fitted them for taking 
' their places in life. She was a woman of rare accomplish. 
ments and fine mind. Few families in the United States 
| made a nobler record than the Dickinson family in the era- 
| sade against slavery, and few women were more earnest ip 
_ the cause of human freedom than the noble, modest, re- 
| fined lady, Mrs. Mary E. Dickinson. 











-»»-A Washington correspondent says that there is 
always to beseen by sharp eyes, during Congressional seg 
sions in the winter, *‘a fine figure of a woman,” as Joe Gar. 
gery would observe in ‘‘Great Expectations,’’ who passes 
by into the Capitol, sweeping under garniture of silk and 
genuine seal fur. Her age i8 something between forty 
and forty-five, her figure is practically embonpoint, but 
her face is rosy with health, and her features still preserve 
the stamp of beauty. Her eyes are big and gray, scintiilat 
ing under the flashes of dark eyelashes and brows, and 
were her attire less pronounced she would be styled 
elegant. This lady enters the reception-room, and sendy 
her card toseveral members, who usually at once respond, 
and soon she is surrounded by a coterie of conscript father, 
vying with each other in playing the gallant. She ja 
and talks with them all, and, having played her cand 
adroitly, leaves the Capitol in a well-appointed coupé, with 
the driverin livery. Sometimes she is accompanied byt 
daughter, a pretty girl. One might call-her a princes; 
but she is merely a professional lobbyist and plies her Ww 
cation with marked success. 








Pebbles. 


THERE’S always a boom in loaded guns.- WashingtonCritie 





....Every poem has feet, but not all of them show head. 
—Exchange. 


....Lady (horses running away): ‘‘Dear, dear, deat, 
what will become of me?’ New Coachman (grimly): 
“*Madam, it depends on your past life. 1’m all right.”— 
Puck. 


....Happy Father: ‘Joe, old Loy, give me suitable 
names for my twin babies.’”’ Joe: “Are they boys or 
girls?” “Girls.” ‘‘How will Kate and Duplicate do?”— 
Exchange. 


-..-It has long been said that alcoholic beverages were 
liquid fire, but a decidedly new version of the origin of one: 
Yeacher: “ What is a volcano?’ Boy ‘A mountain that 
throws out lager.””"— Exchange. 


... First Omahan: ‘‘One must look out for hydrophobia 
this hot weather. Do you know how to tell amad dog?” 
Second Omahan; “If I had anything to tell a mad dog f 
should do it by telephone.”—Omaha World. 


.. When the maiden dons a muslin gown, 
And the dog has a muzzle. on too, 
’Tis then we sigh to get out of town C 
And down by the ocean. blue.—Boston Courier. 


... You s-8-s-say you c-can t-tell a f-feller h-h-how t-t-to 
av-v-void stut-tut-tutering f-r-for wo-w-one 4d-dollar?” 
“Yes.” “W-well, h-h-here’s y-your 4d-d-d-doll-ollar. 
H how e-can I ay-v-void stut-tut-tering?”’ ‘Don’t talk.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Customer: “I want to git a mixed suit; what hev ye 
got in that line?” Proprietor: “I haf pants from Pansal- 
vania; I haf vests from Vest Virginia; I haf collars from 
Colorado; I baf coats from Dakota; I haf neckties from 
Connecktiecut! Mixed suits vas my specialty!”’—Puck. 


....In thirty-one words how many thats can be grammat- 
ically inserted? Answer: Fourteen. He said that that 
that that man said was not that that that one should say; 
but that that that that man said, was that that that man 
should not say. That reminds us of the following says 
saids: Mr. B., did you say, or did you nct say, whatl said? 
because C. said you said you never did say what [ said you 
said. Now, if you did say that you did not say what I said 





you said, then what did you say?—Chicago America, 
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School aud College. 


Pror. JoHN ULRIC NEF, of Purdue University, has been 
appointedAssistant Professor of Organic Chemistry in Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. Dr. Nef isa native of Switz- 
erland and a graduate of Harvard, class of 1884. He spent 
three years in the laboratory of Professor Bayer, in Munich, 
as Kirkland Fellow of Harvard University, and took the 





degree of Doctor of Philosopy in Munich in 1886. He was | 


appointed Professor of lnorganic and Organic Chemistry in 
Purdue University, Lafsyette, Ind., in 1887. Dr. Morris 
Loeb, of New York, bas been appointed docent in the physi- 
cal side of chemistry. He is a graduate of the Harvard 
class of 1883, and spent four years with Hoffmann in Ber- 
lin, where he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He 
later worked with Bunsen in Heidelberg and with Ostwald 
in Leipsic, and for the last year has been working in the 
private laboratory of Professor Walcott Gibbs, of Newport. 
Dr. J. Francis Williams, of New York, has been appointed 
honorary university fellow in chemistry and mineralogy, 
Charles W. Marsn, of New York and Thomas H. Clark, of 
Worcester, in chemistry, J. F. McCulloch and Henry 
Beamer, of Michigan, in mathematics. 


....Ten to fifteen thousand marks is not an uncommon 
salary paid to a prominent University teacher in Germany. 
The tendency of late has been to great liberality in this re- 
gard, and men who have within the last decade or dozen 
years been called to leading positions in prominent univer- 
sities are much better paid than those who have occupied 
their present places for a longer period. The suggestion 
sometimes made of attracting prominent German profes- 
sors to Americaby the offer of large salaries could be 
carried out only by the best-endowed institutions. For 
really first-class specialists, Germany, notwithstanding her 
well known lack of superabundance in money matters,could 
and probably would outbid the Americans. 


....The thirty-second annual commencement of Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio, occurred July 25th. Twelve 
graduated from the collegiate department, five from the 
music, and fifteen from the normal. Among degrees con- 
ferred were those of LL.D. upon Bishop Rudolph Dubs, 
and Ph.D. upon Prof. J. L. Shunk, who is at the head of 
the Greek department of the’college. A special feature of 
the day was the laying of the cornerstone of the proposed 
Morgan gymnasium. The ceremonies were graced by the 
Hon. Wm. McKinley, LL.D., and the Hon. T. E. Burton, 
of Cleveland. A Biblical department has,been inaugurated, 
in which Bishop J. H. Vincent is a chief factor. The stu- 
dents of the year number 568. 


...Knox College is 52 years old. During the last year 
it has received $50,000 from Daniel K. Pearsons for endow- 
ment ofa chair of Latin. The Alumni have secured $30,000 
for Alumni Hall, to be soon built, and which will provide 
rooms for the literary societies. Connected with the 
College are Knox Seminary, for young ladies, Knox Acad- 
emy, a fitting school, the Knox Commercial School, the 
Knox Conservatory of Music, and the Knox School of Art. 


....Boston University has graduated 478 doctors of med- 
icine and surgery, nearly one-half of whom are women. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


New York CIty assumes that the World’s Fair in 1892 is 
to be held here, and is arousing all its energy and enthusi- 
asm in preparation of the event. Chicago has also decided 
that the Columbus Quadri-Centennial shall be celebrated 
in that city, and its committee has voted to get itself incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $5,000,000. Nothing will be 
done here in New York till the committees are appointed. 
The work of the week has been to secure nominations, and 
for this purpose the following circular was sent out: 


“ Mayor Grant, Chairman of the Committee for the Industrial 
Exposition of 1892, requests the members of each of the following 
financial, commercial and industrial interests, to submit to him 
the name of a representative to act for them on the committees 
to conduct the preliminary work of the Exposition. By resolu- 
tion of the Citizens’ Meeting on July 25th, there are to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor four committees of twenty-five members 
each—on finance, on legislation, on site and buildings, and on 
permanent organization. The Mayor trusts that the nomina- 
tions invited will speedily be made. 

“ Any interests not specially invited are invited to act with the 
interest with which they are most closely allied. 

“ W. McM. SPEER.” 


The following trades, industries and cities are invited to 
send representatives: 


“ Agriculture, banks, boots and shoes, Brooklyn, brokers, 
bakers and confectioners, clergymen, cotton goods, carpets, 
Tugs, and oil-cloths: coal and coke, clothiers, wholesale and re- 
tail; clocks and watches, domestic steamships, dry goods whole- 
sale, dry goods retail, drugs, chemicals, and dyes, engineers and 
architects, electrical industries, elevated and suburban rapid 
transit roads, engineers, firearms and explosives, foreign steam- 
ship companies, furniture and decorations, ferries, grain and 
Provisions, grocers, wholesale and retail; gloves, gas, heating 
apparatus, hardware, hats and furs, Hoboken, hotels, insurance 
companies, iron, Jersey City, jewelry, labor organizations, law- 
yers, leather trade, lamps and lighting fixtures, lumber, musi- 
cal instruments, machinery, metal trade, millinery. news] apers 
and periodicals, paints and oils, physicians and surgeons, pho- 
tographers, publishers, railroads, restaurants, railroad equip- 
ment and supplies, rubber goods, sailing vessels, straw goods, 
ship ard yacht builders, silk goods and manufacturers, sail- 
Makers, cordage and ship chandlers, scientific, surgical. and op- 
tical instruments, street railroads, stoves, sporting geods, sta- 
tionery and paper trade, tools, tobacco trade, theaters and places 
of amusement, tin and hollow ware, trust companies, toys, vehi- 
cles, wine and spirit trade, woolen goods and manufactures, 
wood and willow ware, artists’ white goods, laces and trim- 
mings, oil and its products, and plumbers.” 


----On Thursday last, the 269th anniversary of the sail- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers from Holland, the national 








monument to their memory was dedicated at Plymouth, 
Mass. In spite of rain there were thousands present to 
witness the parade and attend the dinner and hear the 
speeches. The dedicatory services are thus described in 
The Boston Advertiser : . 

“For over an hour the rain continued to fall in pitiless tor- 

rents with momentary delusive glimpses of sunshine. The out- 
look was disheartening, and it seemed as if the outdoor cere- 
monies must be abandoned. About 11 o’cleck, however, came a 
longer interval of sunshine than usual, and the Masonic bodies 
were hurriedly marched to the monument and formed in a hol- 
low square about its base. The dedicatory rites opened with the 
rendition, by Carter’s Band, of u choral written by J. K. Paine. 
Then followed the singing, by the Temple Quartet of Boston, 
of an ode written for the occasion, by R. W. T. Powers, to music 
by W.H. Gerrish. In graceful words President Long, in behalf 
of the Pilerim Society, requested the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts to accept the task of dedication. Grand Master Endi- 
cott had not begun his response, accepting the task in behalf of 
the Grand Lodge, when without an instant'’s warning the rain 
began to descend in veritable sheets. The remaining Masonic 
ceremonies, prayer by the Grand Chaplain, the report by the 
various officers upon the examination of the monument, the 
libations of corn, wine and oil, the invocation by the chaplain 
and the address by the Grand Master were hurried through 
with as speedily as possible.” 
The ceremonies above described were followed by the din- 
ner and literary exercises. The oration was delivered by 
the Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, Member of Congress from 
Kentucky, and the poem was by Juhn Boyle O'Reilly, edi- 
tor of the Boston Pilot. Other speeches were delivered at 
the dinner by Senator Hoar, Lieutenant-Governor Brack- 
ett, ex-Governor Long, Judge Davis and Congressmen 
Lodge, Cogswell, Morse and Greenhalge. Nearly two 
thousand people sat down to dinner, and it is estimated 
that not far from 15,000 took part in the day’s celebration 
at Plymouth. This number would have beer still greater 
had it not been for the unfortunate weather. 


.... The new steel cruiser, ** Boston,” one of the finest of 
the new ships of the United States Navy,ran ona rock 
on Rose Island on Saturday apd was considerably 
damaged. The utmost secrecy was maintained on board 
the cruiser regarding the accident. Capt. James 
O’ Kane, the commanding officer, gave orders that not a 
word was to be said about the accident. Neverthe- 
less some information has been received which goes 
to prove that there was gross carelessness some 
where. The “Boston”? had been up the Bay making 
her runs over the measured mile course, and these proved 
to be satisfactory. She had made her last trip and had 
come back as far as Rose Island, where she had been in the 
habit of anchoring. Preparations were made to anchor, 
but it is evident that the vessel was allowed to get in too 
near the rocks. The wind was strong, but it is velieved 
that there was no excuse for her getting on the rock. One 
of the big plates was cracked, and the water rushed in the 
hole, said to be ten feetlong. Immediately the hands were 
put to the pumps and divers went to work patching 
herup. The damage is not very great, but itis sufficient 
to necessitate her going on the New York dry dock. 


....-Tne steamer “ Dora” arrived at San Francisco last 
week from Behring Sea, bringing details of the capture of 
the British sealer ‘‘ Black Diamond’”’ by the United States 
revenue-cutter “ Richard Rush.” On July 11th the *‘Rush” 
overtook the ‘‘ Black Diamond,” and ordered her to heave 
to. The captain refused to do this. Thereupon the com- 
mander of the ‘‘ Rush ” ordered the guns to be run out, 
which caused the schooner to heave to. Captain Shepard 
and Lieutenant Tuttle boarded the English craft and asked 
forher papers. The officers refused to deliver them. Cap- 
tain Shepard at once broke open the cabin and forced the 
hinges off the strong box and the captain’s chest,securing the 
papers. A search of the vessel disclosed 103 sealskins, which 
had been taken in Behring Sea. Captain Shepard placed 
the British vessel in charge of one American seaman as sail- 
ing master, and ordered him to sail the ** Black Diamord ” 
to Sitka; but as svon as the ‘‘ Rush ”’ was out of sight the 
crew of the “‘ Black Diamond” decided to go to Victoria, 
with the American seaman as passenger. They arrived 
there on Saturday. The escape has occasioned much satis- 
faction in Canada. 


..-. Before the adjournment of the special session of the 
Rhode Island Legislature last Thursday, the Liquor Law 
was passed. In its final shape the wholesalers’ fees are 
not less than $500 nor more than $1,000. The retail licenses 
for Providence are $400; for the other cities, $350; for towns 
of between 6,000 and 18,000 inhabitants, $300; for smaller 
towns from $200 to $300. Wholesalers may not sell to un- 
licensed dealers nor go bail for violators of the law. The 
penalties for violations of the law range from $20 and costs 
and ten days in jail to $100 and costs and six months in 
jail. Screens must be removed on Sundays. There are no 
restrictions as to number and location of licensed places, 
except that a majority of the occupants and owners of the 
property within 200 feet of a proposed saloon may prevent 
the issue of a license to such saloon. 


.... There were heavy rains throughout the upper Atlan- 
tic seaboard states last week, resulting in considerable 
damage in New Jersey and Connecticut. These states were 
flooded with water, in part due to the bursting of small 
dams. A serious flood was feared in Plainfield, N. J., from 
the dam above the town, but, in spite of apparent weak- 
ness, it did not give way, owing to the unremitting labor 
in repairing and strengthening the weak spots. There is 
considerable loss of property reported from various points, 
but little loss of life. The damage to crops is probably 
great. 


....J9hn L. Sullivan, the prize-fighter, was arrested in 
this city last week Wednesday by Chief Inspector Byrnes 
on a mandate from Governor Hill, of this state, in response 
to a requisition from the Governor of Mississippi, and was 
arraigned on Thursday before Judge O’Brien in Supreme 
Court Chambers, where he formally signed his consent to 
waive all opposition to the writ. He started for Mississippi 





that night in charge of Deputy-Sheriff L. F. Chiles, of 
Jackson, Miss., and an officer detailed to assist nim by 
Chief Inspector Byrnes. They arrived at Jackson, Miss., 
on Sunday. There was an immense crowd to greet the 
prize fighter. He was taken to a hotel, was led out on the 
balcony and cheered by his admirers. When Governor 
Lowry heard of this, however, he ordered him to jail. Sul- 
livan’s fricnds are ready, it is said, to furnish bonds. 


....On Sunday night a fire started in Spokane Falls, W. 
T., which reduced the city to ashes. As we go to press only 
meager information has been received, as all means of di- 
rect communication with Spokane have been cut. off. The 
loss in property is estimated at $15,000,000. No loss of life 
is reported. 


FOREIGN. 


....General Grenfell had a decisive battle with the der- 
vishes near Toski on Saturday, and completely routed 
them. Wad-el-Jumi, the dervish leader, was killed. The 
dervish loss was 1,500 killed and wounded. The Egyptian 
loss was 17 killed and 131 wounded. Besides Wad-el-Jumi, 
the slain on the dervish side includes twelve Emirs and 
nearly all the fighting men. One thousand dervishes were 
made prisoners. General Grenfell marched out of Toski at 
5 o’clock in the morning with a strong reconoitering force 
of cavalry and camels. and advanced close to the dervish 
camp. Making a feint of retreating, he drew the whole of 
Wad-el-Jumi’s force to a point within four miles of Toski 
Here the Egyptian infantry were held in readiness for an 
attack, anda general action was at once begun. The der- 
vishes made a gallant defense, but were driven from hill 
to hill. The Egyptian cavalry made a succession of 
effective charges, in which Wad-el-Jumi and the Emirs 
were killed. After seven hours of hard fighting the der- 
vishes were completely routed. Gunboats followed the 
scattered remnants of the dervish force along the river. 
The dervishes fought desperately, throwing themselves 
upon the advancing columns repeatedly, and refusing quar- 
ter. The crisis of the battle was reached when the der- 
vishes attempted to turn the extreme right of the Egyp- 
tiaps. The steadiness of the troops was admirable. ‘The 
cavalry here swept through the lines of the enemy, break- 
ing them up. The British troops will now return to Cairo. 
It has been decided that a permanent occupation of Sarras 
is necessary for the protection of the frontier. A move- 
ment upon Dongola is deemed useless, unless the Govern- 


ment assent to the view ot the Enulish generals that Ber- 
ber should be held as the true key to the Sadan. 


--..Emperor William of Germany is visiting England. 
He arrived off Portsmouth in the German Imperia] yacht 
“* Hohenzollern”’ on Friday, and was met by the Prince of 
Wales on the royal yacht ““Osborne.’’ When the *‘ Osborne”’ 
approached near the “‘ Hohenzollern” the Prince of Wales 
signaled hearty greetings to the Emperor, who responded 
ina friendly way. The two yachts then passed through 
lines of ironclads and proceeded to Cowes. All the war ves- 


sels were trimmed with bunting, and as the yachts passed 
the yards were manned by seamen. On reaching Cowes 
the Emperor landed at ‘Irinity Pier, where the Prince of 
Wales, who had already landed, bade him welcome. The 
Emperor and suite and the Prince of Wales then entered 
carriages, and, accompanied hy a military escort, were 
driven to Osborne, where the Emperor was received by the 
Queen, who kissed him on both cheeks. The Kmpercr’s 
visit has been made the occasion of the customary reviews, 
inspections, dinners, and royal entertainments of one kind 
and another. ‘ine Emperor has conferred upon the Queen 
the command of the First Dragoon Guards uf Berlin, and 
upon the Duke of Cambridge the honorary colonelcy of ‘a 
oe of infxntry. The document conferring the ap- 
polntment upon the Queen begins: 


**Most Dlustrious Grandmotler: It is a special honor for me to 
be able to enroll you in an army in which your sons and grand- 


sons and other relatives have filled honorable positions for 
many years.” 


The Queen in return, made the Emperor an honorary 
admiral of the British Navy. ‘'his rank has been con 
ferred upon no other German Prince since the timeof Fred- 
erick the Great. 


.... The insurrection in Crete is demanding the attention 
of European powers. Turkey is disposed to suppress the 
insurrection, even if it bas to be done by force. It was 
resolved last week to send a ne v commission toCrete to en- 
deavor to settle the difficulties. It was also resolved at the 
same time to sendeight battalions of troops to the island. 
The Turks have already attacked and dispersed a body of in- 


surgents. The insurgent leadeis have appealed to Greece for 
assistance, but Greece, it is said, hopes that a peaceful set- 
tlement will be secured. A British «gunboat has arrived at 
Crete, and two French men-of war have been ordered 
there. The new Commission will consist of two Mussul- 
mans, two Christians to represent the Coristian majority 
in the Cretan Assembly, and two representatives uf the 
insurgents. Siguor Crispi, the Italian Prime Miaister, has 
advised the Turkish Government to attempt to conciliate 
the Cretans and if necessary, to resort tothe mediation of a 
European Power. Italy,the Prime Minister says, in con- 
nection with the other Powers, will not assent to the annex- 
a'ion of the island by Greece. 


....Speaking at the annual Ministerial banquet at the 
Mansion House last Wednesday, Lord Salisbury said that 
England’s aim in foreign affairs was always “ peace with 


honor.’”’ Concerning the immediate danger of a conflict, he 
regarded the vast preparations that had been made as a 
great security for peace. Events in Egypt did not menace 
the permanent prosperity of that copeney. The disorder 
on the frontier would be suppressed. Eagland had entered 
into engagements no* to abandon Egypt until the latter 
was capable of maiutaining her own government in the 
face of foes, and these engagements Kogland would as- 
suredly fulfill. Referring to Crete, he did not consider 
that there was any need to fear that the present movement 
would lead to a European disturbance. e repudiated the 
remotest desire of seeing England in possession of Crete. 


.-.- Political affairsat Samoa remain quiet, The German 
gunboat ‘ Wulf” left there June 27th for Joluit, Marshall 
Islands, for the purpose of bringing back the deported King, 
Malietoa, and three chiefs who were taken there by the 
Germans two years ago. The Germans state that they are 
taking Malietoa back to Samoa of their own free will, and 
not as the result of the Berlin Conferencze. They also assert 
that they will do all in their power to restore the condition 
of affairs that existed here prior to the time that Malietoa 
was deported, and they announce that they will favor Ma- 
lietoa as King, and Tamassese as Vice-King, 
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THE PUBLIC VOICE ON THE COLUMBUS 
CELEBRATION. 


WISHING to get as comprehensive a view as we could 
of the opinions and reasons of public men as to the Cele- 
bration, in 1892, of the Quadri-centennial of the discov- 
ery of America by Christopher Columbus, we wrote to 
a3 many representative men as our columns would pro- 
vide space for, asking just two questions: whether the 
Celebration ought to be under the control of the Gov- 
ernment, and what city should be chosen for the public 
exercises and the accompanying Exposition. We wrote 
to Cabinet officers, Governors, Congressmen, officers of 
historical societies and men of distinction generally, with 
no selection from any conjecture as to their views. We 
are sure our readers will be much interested in what 
they say. 

As to the first question, out of 58 persons 44 distinctly 
declare in favor of Government control, ana only 8 
against it. Probably all of these would desire a certain 
Government indorsement. The eight are ex President 
Hayes, Senator Morrill, Governor Luce, of Michigan, 
Ellis H. Roberts, Professor Burgess, of Columbia Col- 
lege, Professor Baldwin, of Yale University, Judge Mel- 
len Chamberlain, of Boston. and John G. Nicolay. We 
understand the general objection which underlies such 
opposition to be that it is none of the business of the 
Government to get up celebrations and fairs, that this is 
a matter of private show and trade, and should be left 
to the enterprise of the private purse. Suffice it for us 
to say in reply that this is a question of degree wholly, 
to be settled by no stringent theory. If we can let the 





post-office do an express or banking business, where 
must we stop? If the nation could lend a million and a 
half to the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876, it can do as 
much or more for 1892. 

The other question, of the place, excites much greater 
difference of opinion. Out of the 58 writers 27 favor 
Wasbington, 20 favor New York, and 6 Chicago; the 
rest express no preference. Among those who hold that 
Washington is the place are the Governors of Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama and Nebraska; also S-nators Frye, of 
Maine, and Hampton, of South Carolina; Congressmen 
Lodge and Morse, of Massachusetts, Russell, of Connecti- 
cut, Baker, of New York, Rusk, of Michigan, Wise, 
of Virginia, and Brower, of North Carolina; Admiral 
Porter and Rear-Admiral Ammen; Bishops Huntington, 
Coxe and Hurst; George Bancroft, J. L. M. Curry, and 
John G, Nicolay. A preference is expressed for N2w 
York by ex-President Hayes, Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker, Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, Senator Mor- 
rill, of Vermont; Congressmen Belden, Sherman and 
Walker, of New York, Lehlbach, of New Jersey, and 
Grosvenor, of Ohio; General Howard, General Merritt 
and General Sickles; Bishops Vincent and Whitehead; 
John Jay, John Bigelow, Ellis H. Roberts, Professors 
Burgess and Baldwin, Judge Chamberlain and Wm. T 
Harris. The city of Chicago is favored by the Gov- 
ernors of Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa; by Senator 
Allison, of Iowa, and Congressmen Springer, of Illinois, 
and Struble, of Iowa. Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, says 
anywhere but New York, and Horace E. Scudder is not 
certain but Columbus made a mistake in discovering 
America anyway. 

One noticeable thing about these answers is the con- 
trolling power of locality. The votes for Chicago are 
all near Cnicago. The votes for New York are mostly 
from the states in its neighborhood. All the region 
south of Washington favors Washington. 

Another noticeable point is that so far as sentiment 
controls, it all works for Washington. Congressman 
Russell, who is close to New York, says that ‘‘ strength 
and unity come to our nation and people from a reason- 
able and pleasurable recognition of our capital city.” 
This feeling is clearly «xpressed in the choice of those 
who have written us from the Southern States, and it is 
a great pleasure to note the expression. So far as patri- 
otism has a voice it chooses Washington, the seat of na- 
tional Government, with its magnificent public buildings, 
its beauty and its roominess. The on? and only argu- 
ment for New York is its commercial supremacy. Here 
isthe population which will crowd the Exposition, here 
the wealth and the public spirit to supply what the 
Gov: rnment will not provive, here the convenience of 
access and the ability to lodge and feed the visitors. It 
is very curious to observe the difference.of view as to 
Washington’s ability to. provide for the public. Some 
declare it utterly impossible there to house the crowds 
that will come, while others say it can be well done, 
and that Baltimore will easily care for the overflow. It 
is a question of hospitality against sentiment, with the 
votes in favor of the sentiment, and, we suspect, the 
hard facts for the hospitality. 

Three cities have now appointed committees to prepare 
for the Exposition—Washington, New York and Chi- 
cago. It cannot be in all these places. ‘The choice, it 
seems to us, herein New York, ought to be New York; 
but that choice will have to be made by Congress, when 
it indors*s the plan, makes appropriations for it, and 
sends out invitations to the governments of the world. 
We fear that Congress will be inclined to favor Wash- 
ington more than the cold facts will justify. We must 
urge those here in charge of the project to do their ut- 
most to make it clear that the claims of New York are 
much greater than those of Washington. Certainly an 
exposition in Washington will make a much heavier 
draft on the treasury surplus than one in this commer- 
cial metropolis. 


»— 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE PLYMOUTH MONU- 
MENT. 


In a delicate and gentle way, a way suggestive rather 
than offensive, we indicated, two weeks ago, that it 
was quite curious that of those who were selected 
to take part in the public exercises of the dedica- 
tion of the fine and costly monument to the mem- 
ory of the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth, not 
one should be a representative of the religious and 
political line to which they belonged. For that very 
restrained bit of plain speaking we have been calied 
to task sharply by such papers as the Boston Herald and 
The Springfield Republican, as quite too bigoted for this 
advanced century. We propose to give them much 
greater occasion to say 80, if that is their view. 

Plymouth happens to be one of the very few towns in 
Massachusetts in which Unitarianism is the predominant 
social or religious power. Concord is another. There 
may be twoor three others. The old Pilgrim Church in 
Piymouth became Unitarian early in the century, and 
the old Congregationalism has not been faithful enough 
to recover itself there as it has generally in New Eng- 
land, assisted by other evangelical denominations. The 
local historical society of Plymouth, which has so ad- 
mirably taken charge of the project for this monument, 
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is chiefly Unitarian. To be sure Unitarians did not give 
all the money; large appropriations came from the 
states of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

When the time came to dedicate the monument the 
local committee conspicuously omitted to secure ag 
speakers a single one who represented the political and 
religious succession of the Pilgrims. For orator of 
the day they selected Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentuc. 
ky. Religiously he is a Presbyterian and politically 
he represents the old slave-holding oligarchy whose 
civilization goes back to Jamestown, not Plymouth, 
and to which the civilization of Plymouth has been 


antagonistic in the fields of peace and war. Mr. Breck. ° 


inridge is a gentleman and an excellent Christian man; 
and he made an address which expressed as much sym. 
pathy and appreciation as he could honestly give, altho 
he did not understand so well as the poet of the day 
did that the Pilgrim was a Puritan made tolerant and 
wide by instruction and by exile in Holland, and that 
the Puritans of Massachusetts Colony had much to 
learn in Church government, in toleration, and in gen- 
erous political economy from the little company who 
drew up their own constitution and carried their own 
Church in the cabin of the ‘* Mayflower.” 

The orator, we say, should have been a New England 
man, in close political and religious sympathy with the 
event celebrated. Then the choice of the poet would 
not have been criticised. The Pilgrims were tolerant, 
and we would have had the program a wide one. Had 
the orator been representative we would have been glad 
to let any faith or political creed claim the poet, 
and freely take part in the other addresses. But this 
Plymouth Committee was intolerant only of the Pil- 
grims themselves, For poet they selected John Boyle 
O’Reilly, an Irishman by birth and a Roman Catholic 
by faith. He is a vigorous, able man, editor of the 
most widely-circulated Catholic paper in the United 
States, a paper which hates England with as much fury 
and as little discrimination as could be expected from 
one who has suffered as an Irish patriot ard who could 
not safely set his foot on British soil. He loves the 
United States nearly as much as he hates England, and 
is an unusually liberal Catholic, we judge, but in part 
because he has that Irish detestation of landlords which 
has made Irish patriots very restive under the control 
of the Catholic Church and quite ready to accept some 
extreme notions as to land tenure. It is very curious 
to observe what such an Irish Catholic poet finds to 
praise in the Pilgrims. They were refugees from Eng- 
land, and that delights him. He discovers the follow- 
ing sentence written by Robert Cushman in 1621: 


“The rent-taker [in England] lives on sweet morsels, 
but the rent-payer eats a dry erust often with watery 
eyes’’; 
and this from William Hilton, written thesame year ip 
Plymouth: 


‘“* We are all free-holders; the rent day doth not trouble 
us”; 
and these give the key to his poem. 
elty to have the Pilgrim’s coming made a testimony 
against landlordi:m. And so this poem shows the exile 
band escaping from ‘* flaunting lorosh.p,” from “ indul- 
gent nobles,” ** pride on top,” ‘‘ rich conspirators against 
the poor,” where were 

“ The all-supporting workers lowest prized,” 
and 
“The pensions grew, the freeholds disappear”; 
so that 
“*No longer Merrie England; now it meant 
The payers and the takers of the rent; 
And rent exacted not from lands alone,” 
as the new political economy requires. So they came 
to this country, 
“ And here revived, in spite of sword and stake, 

Their ancient freedom of the Wapentake, . 

Where crests were naught, where vulture Gage ¥ were furled, 

And common men began to own the world.” 

Nevertheless the poem is a noble eulogy of the Pilgrims, 
but chiefly on the political side, as might be expected. 
He says: 
“Their mission was less pastoral than lay— 
More Nation-seed than Gospel-seed were they.” 

We are not sure. Gospel-wise or Nation-wise, their seed 
has grown. It has proved the religious as well as the 
political sowing of the country, and not a little of it has 
fructified even in the American Catholic Church; and 
Mr. O'Reilly will discover it if he will compare the 
Church with which he worships in Massachusetts with 
the same Church in New Mexico; yes, or, if he were al- 
lowed to go and see, with the same Church in Ireland. 
Mr. O'Reilly’s own warm sympathy with the Pilgrims is 
some testimony of their religious seed sowing in the 
very Archdiocese presided over by the Most Reverend 
J. J. Williams, who gives his specia! approval to The 
Pilot. 

We have no word to say against half the speakers OF 
two-thirds of the speakers on this occasior being taken 
from other fellowships. We would have the selection 
generous. We only venture to say that to omit studi- 
ously all representation of those who are in the religious 
and political line of the Pilgrims, considering how in 
creed and politics their ideas now control the country, 
was intolerant and ridiculous. 


It really is a nov- 
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THE ATTRASTIONS OF THE. MINISTRY. 





THERE 1s no special reason why the attractions of the 
ministry should be made to compete with the attrac- 
tions of secular business, any more than is now the case, 
There is now no trouble about its secular attractiveness. 
It takes a long time to get into it, it is true, with much 
‘ expenditure of money and labor which is saved by many 

who go into mercantile and other business, and who 

have made a comfortable startin life before a minister 
has got ready to enter upon his work. But that cannot 
be helped. We cannot afford to put boys into the min- 
istry uneducated. We want the ministry to be the best 
educated body of men in any business or profession, men 
fit to be leaders. We have no remedy to offer or to ask 
for that disadvantage. : 

And the ministry is under no disadvantage here as 
compared with some other of the learned professions, the 
members of which ought, if they do not, to take as full 
and long 4 course of study as ministers. A doctor, a 
lawyer, ot & teacher in our higher institutions ought to 
go through what corresponds not only to a college 
course, but some special course of classical or technical 
study afterward, a post-graduate course, that shall take 
as much time as a minister takes in his theological 
studies. A worthy man does not consider the long time 
of preparation a burden or a loss. It is a delight to him, 
and he would gladly prolong it. He is eager for the fray, 
but willing and glad to spend his youth in preparing for 
it, Tho Time, the subtle thief of youth, is stealing his 
years, yet he knows that, through a growing inward 
ripeness, Time and the will of Heaven are leading him 
through productive fields of preparation to tbat lot, 
mean or high, which he must hold ever as in the eye of 
the great Task-master. 

Nor are we sure that the actual worldly attractions of 

the ministey are very much less than those of other vo- 
cations, It is doubtful if any other profession offers the 
young man a better average promise of comfort and 
honor than the ministry. At the very beginning of his 
course be can afford to marry. He can expect a living 
forhinself and his family. He does not need to wait until 
he has laid uo something, or has reached a living in- 
come. At the beginning he is invited to a church in the 
city or the country, where he can, on his wages, live as 
well as the majority of his people. No one else is more 
talked about, lives more in the light of publicity, has 
more local fame, is more warmly welcomed to the best 
homes in the place of his residence. If there is a public 
occasion, no one is sooner called to make the speech and 
do the honors of the day. To be sure there are very few 
large prizes, few, comparatively, of an income of four or 
five thousand dollars, almost none of ten thousand a 
year—no miliions to be acquired; but there are very few 
lawyers and no doctors, and not many merchants that 
secure such prizes. The minister does well, well enough; 
and wedo not see how he caa properly, as things go with 
other men, ask any more than has been given him. This 
is notan easy world fur doctors, or lawyers, or teachers, 
or merchants; and ministers have nothing to complain 
of, except as the accidents to which all are liable—ac- 
cidents of capacity, ability, health, family, sickness or 
misfortune—affect them and affect others also. 

What are the secular attractions of other avocations? 
They are the hope of wealth, the promise of abundance 
ifnotof affluence, the honor of their fellowmen, and 
poweroverthem. They are purely material and transi- 
tory. The successful man in business gets money. He 
can buy books, he can fill his home with pictures and 
porcelain, He can show off his treasures to his poorer 
neighbors, He can be senator, governor, president. He 
tan be secoud or third man, perhaps the first man in a 
Village, a state,a nation. Hecan make men talk about 
him, and he can command a column of eulogy when he 
ties, and possibly a public subscription may be pro- 
jected for his monument. That is about all; all that the 
lucky ones can get. But all this the successful minister 

can get, unless it be the largest wealth. He can buy as 
many books as his neighbor lawyer. He can have, if he 
has one of the prizes, all the pictures and bric-a-brac he 
needs, and he can get all the fame he could ask. We 
all know that there have been ministers of our genera- 
tion honored as almost no layman has been. 

Bat what are the attractions that invite a minister? 
Wehave mentioned those that invite a layman; what 

hasa minister ? 

To answer that question let us think what it was that 
called Christ or Paul to his ministry. What was the joy 
et before Him, in view of which he despised the cross, 
‘during the shame? What was it that tempted, that 
“¢, that drove St. Paul ard made him say a “* necessity 
_ upon me, yea, wo is me if I preach not the Gos- 
pel”? What was the motive that urged him so that 
vhat things were gain to him those he counted loss? He 

felt the power of Christ and of his resurrection. He 

learned the lesson of Christ’s suffering for man. 
had received an apostleship, a charge, a business 

“ete mustdo. He had an unutterable Jonging to 
— Aarde that blessed knowledge. He had had a 

» Which he transmitted to Titus and to the minis- 

“tthe present day before God and the Lord Jesus 

Who shall judge the quick and the dead at his ap- 

Mg, to preach the word, to reprove, rebuke, exhort 
mall long-suffering and doctrine. 
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All this had nothing to do with secular attractions. It 
was his attraction, rather, to fill up what was behind of 
the sufferings of Christ for his body’s sake, which is the 
Church, - When he took pride in what he had gain d 
here and made himself a fool in boasting, it was of perila, 
scourgings and deaths oft. He was glad to endure all 
this if he could only win souls and win Christ and be 
found in him. His heart’s desire and prayer was that 
Israel might be saved, and the Gentiles with Israel. The 
man who could have wished himself accursed from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake if only they might have 
part in this glorious hope, that man who had given up 
all secular attractions did not need to have the attractions 
of the ministry made any greater to him. They were 
enough. 

Was that a motive for Paul, or for all ministers of 
Christ? It is worth while to ask what the word “ per- 
fect”? means as found in Paul’s writings, and elsewhere 
in the New Testament and in the other Christian writ- 
ings of the Apostolic period. *‘ If thou wouldst be per- 
fect,” said Jesus, ‘‘go sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor.” ** Let us as many as be perfect be thus minded.” 
‘+ Not as tho I had yet attained or were already perfect.” 
‘* That ye may stand perfect and complete in the will of 
God.” 
ouglily furnished unto all good works.” ‘* That ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” ‘ But the God 
of all grace after ye have suffered make you 
perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you.” And in the 
‘* Teaching of the Apostles” we read: ‘‘ If thou art able 
to bear the whole yoke of God, thou shalt be perfect; but 
if thou art not able, do what thou canst.” Was there a 
special sense in which this word “‘perfect” was applied 
technically to those who gave themselves up wholly, as 
in a more perfect initiation into the mysteries of godli- 
ness, unto the service of the Gospel? Altho these 
passages were early made the basis for a doctrine of per- 
fectionism for ascetics and encratites, there is a real 
special vows of perfect service. If that be so, and there 
century which suggest it, then this special consecration 
belongs to the prophets and apostles of the Christian 
faith not simply to those prophets and apostles of Paul's 
time on whose foundation the Church was first built, 
but the prophets and apostles of our day, who should set 
to themselves a higher standard than any that may sat- 


perfect consecration. 
What further secular inducements shall be offered to 


none. There are :ecular inducements enough, perhaps 
too many. There are enough examples before us of com- 
fortable lives, well provided homes, substantial salaries, 
great reputation, influence and honor to attract any 
young man who is affeeted by the prizes offered. If 
there are things which may keep a conscientious man 
from the ministry, they do not come under this 
head. The attractions of toil, privation and sac- 
rifice, of work to be done for the Master we 
love and worship, and for perishing men, are 
abundant to overweigh, with the men wanted inthe 
ministry, all the conceivab!e attractions of secular vo- 
cations. Indeed, the suspicion of a taint of worldlin«ss 
that attaches to success in the ministry may have an in- 
fluence to discredit the ministerial calling rather than 
allure to its adoption. The rivalries of salary are no 
honor or attraction to the pulpit. A comfortable living, 
with ability to get and use the books a minister needs 
for his study, and to educate his children honorably and 
economically toa station like his own, is about as much 
as the dignity of the profession allows. This is nota 
greedy, money-making vocation; and ministers honor 
themselves most when it is evident that they are too 
busy about their Master’s business to try to make money. 


& 
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THE BEHRING SEA SEIZURE. 


THE recent seizure of the British sealer ‘* Black Dia- 
mond” by the United States revenue cutter ‘‘ Rush,” in 
the waters of the Bebring Sea, has awakened not a little 
excitement in Canada, and brings up the question of juris- 
diction with fresh interest. Tne seizure was in pursuance 
of President Harrison’s Proclamation and of orders issued 
by the Government at Washington. This Proclamation 
was issued under the authority and by the direction of 
an act of Congress passed at its last session, and provid- 
ing as follows: 

*Sec. 3. That section 1956 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is hereby declared to include and apply to all 
the dominion of the United States in the waters of the Beh- 
ring Sea; and it shall be the duty of the President, at a 
timely season in each year, to issue his proclamation and 
cause che same to be published for one month in at least 
one newspaper, if any such there be published, at each 
United States port of entryon the Pacific Coast, warning 
all persons against entering said waters for the purpose of 
violating the provisions of said section; and he shall cause 
one or more vessels of the United States to diligently cruise 
in said waters, and arrest all persons, and seize all vessels 
found to be, or to have been, engaged in any violation of 
the laws of the United States therein.'’ (25 U. S. Stat., 
1009.) 


The section of the Revised Statutes, referred to in the 














above ac. provides, among other things, 





‘*That the man of God may be perfect, thor-. 


sense in which some persons do take on themselves 


are other passages in the Christian writings of the first | 


isfy those who have not given themselves to this life of: 


young men considering the ministry? We know of 








“That no person shall kill any otter, mink, marten, sable, 
or fur-seal, or other fur-bearing animal within the limits 
of Alaska Territory, or in the waters thereof.” 

What the President has officially done is to obey the 
imperative order of Congress in regard to the Behring 
Sea. Congress, when giving this order, undoubtedly un- 
derstood that the Government of the United States, hav- . 
ing purchased Alaska Territory from Russia, had 
claimed ¢xclusive jurisdiction over what is known as 
Behring Sea, and meant to assert and enforce this claim. 
Whether this claim is a just one or not isa question of 
international law in part, and in part a question of 
geography. If Behring Sea is so land-locked as, under 
the rule of international law, to be included in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaske, then the claim is just. If, on the other 
hand, this be not the fact, and if this sea be a part of 
the Pacific Ocean beyond the distance of a marine league 
from the shore of Alaska Territory, then the claim can- 
not be maintained in consistency with the established 
principles of international law. The action of the Gov- 
ernment will, of course, lead to a diplomatic corres- 
pondence between Great Britain and the United States, 
both as to questions of fact and the rules of internatienal 
law in application thereto: and the end will be a settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute, without any belligerent 
attitude on either side. It is the sheerest ncnsense to talk 
about fighting over this affair. A peaceful adjustment 

will be the issue thereof. Any other issue is hardly 
within the limits of the supposable. 
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THE PAULINE PICTURE OF HEATHENISM. 





PAUL, in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, gives, in general terms, a sketch of the idclatrous 
polytheism of the Gentile nations of the earth. When 
these nations might and should have known God, as 
revealed in his works, they ‘glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Profess- 
ing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
image made like unto corruptible man, and to birds and 
four footed beasts, amd creeping things.” Thus they 
‘changed the truth of God into a he, and worsbiped 
and served the creature more than the Creator, who is 
God blessed forever.” Tie result was that ‘“‘ God also 
gave up” these nations “to uncleanness through the 
lusts of their own hearts” and ** unto vile affections”; 
and since ‘they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient,” and to be 
** filled with all unrighteousness.” Sundry forms of this 
‘** unrighteousness” are mentioned, which, taken in the 
aggregate, present a terrible picture of corruption and 
depravity. 

Voluntary apostasy from the worship of the irue God, 
idolatrous polytheism, and gross immorality and secial 
depravity constitute the indictment which the apostle, 
in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, brings 
against the heathen world. This state he presents as a 
sinful perversion of powers, and not as a condition of 
excusable ignorance. We are not awarethat any writer, 
traveler or historian has ever undertaken to show that 
Paul was extravagant in his statements with regard to 
heathenism as it existed in bis day, or that the picture is 
not applicable to modern beathenism. The fact is that 
observation and history prove the picture to be true, and 
thus confirm the view taken by the great apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

The Ephesian Christians to whom the apostle ad- 
dressed one of his Epistles, were, for the most part, 
prior to their conversion to Christianity, pagan idolaters, 
His description of them, as such, is that they -* were dead 
in trespasses and sins,” in which, ‘‘in time past,” they 
‘* walked according to the course of this world, accord- 
ing to the prince of the power uf the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience,” and that 
in this state they were ‘‘ the children of wrath.” He re- 
minds them of the fact that *‘in time past” they ‘‘ were 
withvuut Corist, being aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise, hav- 
ing no hope and without God in the world.” (Ephes, ii, 
1, 2, 11,12.) He warns them against the influence and 
example of unconverted Gentiles, and speaks of these 
Gentiles as walking ‘in the vanity of their mind,” as 
‘‘ having the understanding darkened,” as being “ alien- 
ated from the life uf God through the ignorance that is 
in them, because of the blindvess of their heart,” as ** be- 
ing past feeling,” and as having ‘* given themselves over 
unto lasciviousness, to work all ui.c’eanness with greed- 
iness.” (Ephes. iii, 17, I8.) 

Take, then, Paul’s view of the condition of the heathen 
world, as we find it set forth in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and also his Epistle to the Ephesians. Remem- 
ber that idolatry itself is asin, that the corruptions which 
spring from it are also sins, that idolaters are exposed 
to the punitive wrath of God, and that their salvation 
from this wrath must be secured, if at all, through the 
Gospel of Christ, Remember what Jesus himself said 

to Saul of Tarsus when calling him to be an apostle to 
theGentiles. His mission was “‘ two open their eyes, and 
to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan to the living God, that they may receive for- 
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giveness of sins, and inheritance among them that are 
sanctified by faith thatis in me.” (Acts xxvi, 18.) 

These things being true, and just as true in respect to 
modern as they werein respect to ancient heathenism, 
then the great, intensely urgent and practical question 
before the Christian Church to-day is, whether it will 
imitate the example of the pioneer missionary among 
the Gentiles, and actually carry the Gospel by the living 
preacher and the printed word to the heathen nations of 
the earth. The question whether any of the heathen 
can be saved without the knowledge of Christ is one of 
mere speculation, and of but little moment, so far as 
the answer is concerned, when compared with the vastly 
greater question whether the Church shal! give them the 
knowledge of that Gospel which Paul declares to be ‘‘the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” (Rom. i, 18.) Certain it is that the heathen 
can be saved with the Gospel, whether any of them can 
be without the knowledge of it or not. Certain it is that 
they need the Gospel, and that it is within the power of 
the Church to convey to them the knowledge of it; and 
equally certain is it, as proved by the history of Chris- 
tian missions alike in ancient and modern times, that 
the Gospel, faithfully preached and widely diffused 
among them, will displace their idolatry, and lead them 
by thousands and millions to Christ for salvation. This 
is just what the Gospel has done wherever and whenever 
the experiment has been fully tried. 

If, then, Christians believe in the word of God as tothe 
guilty, morally degraded and ruined state of the heathen 
world, they must equally believe that there is no philan- 
thropy equal to that which proposes to evangelize the 
heathen nutions of the earth, and no duty more urgent. 
A grander philanthropist than Paul never lived. While 
he was not indifferent to the wants of the body, his 
main concern related to those of the seul, for which 
Christ is the only remedy.’ He spent some thirty years 
of his life in preaching ‘* the unsearchable riches of 
Christ” to tnose who were sitting in guilty darkness, and 
did not properly know the God who made them, and 
then crowned that life with martyrdom. He was no 
enthusiast, except in the best sense of this term; and 
Christians will make no mistake in imitating the 
example of this prince of missionaries. There can 
hardly be a greater incongruity than that of a Chris- 
tian whose heart is not fired with a burning zeal for 
Gospel propagandism. Such propagandism belongs to 

the very nature of piety, and is demanded by the terri- 
ble exigency which sin and guilt have created in this 
world, and also by the claims which Christ has upon 
every one saved by his blood. The ‘‘ word of salvation” 
is for a world of sinners, and it should sound out from 
the Church of God until the world itself is filled with 
the gracious invitations of that word. 
> toe 


CATHOLIC MUTTERINGS. 


Dr. MCGLYNN, who refuses somehow to be suppressed, 
contiaues to fill Cooper Institute Sunday evenings with 
an enthusiastic audience of Catholic Irishmen, who ap- 
plaud to the echo scathing denunciations of ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny. He has just taken up the case of Bishop 
McQuaid, of Rochester, N. Y., and one of his priests, 
Father Lambert, whom the Bishop removed, but who bas 
appealed with partial successto Rome, Father Lambert, 
so Dr. McGlynn tells the story, was rector for twenty 
yearsat Waterloo, N. Y. He is a man of unusual ability 
and rare integrity, and he has the warm regard of Protest- 
ants and Catholics alike. No more brilliant and polite 
reply to Colonel Ingersoll has been made than that of 
Father Lambert. When Dr. McGlynn mentioned the 
name of the Bishop of Rochester, it was greeted with 
groans and hisses. He asked: 


“Why did the Bishop remove Father Lambert from the 
rectorship of the pirish of Waterloo? He had been there 
for twenty years; he had served the parish faithfully; he 
had won the love and esteem, almost the worship, of his 
parishioners. It broke the hearts of his people to have him 
removed. It shocked the public sentiment of tne place. 
Protestants and Cathoiics all sent up an equal cry of dis- 
may at the catastrophe that had befallen that community.” 

Dr. M- Glynn denounced as an outrage the power of 
the bishop to remove priests from their loving flocks, and 
he proceeded to describe the character of Bishop 
McQuaid: 

“IT remember when Bishop McQuaid was appointed. He 
called on me at the pastoral residence in St. Stephen’s par- 
ish. I congratulated him and he replied: ‘Weil, there’s 
one thing that never can be said of me. [ am not afraid to 
be a bishop.” Well, | remember other men—very respecta- 
ble men—worthy and great men, whose names are gener- 
ally printed now with a big capital S before them—such 
men as Saint Gregory, Saint Leo, Saint Chrysostom, Saint 
Augustine—and they were all afraid, very much afraid to 
become bishops, and had almost to be coerced into it. He 
could not, in fewer words, have written himself down ut- 
terly unfit to be a bishop. ‘And,’ said he, ‘there camea 
man from Rochester the other day to Seton Hall College to 
find out what kind of aman I was, and [ told him togo 
back and say that there was to be but one Bishop in Roch. 
ester and I was to be that one.’ What a monstrous insult 
to the people of Rochester! That is the trouble with 
Bishop McQuaid. It would improve his beauty immensely 
to pluck his f out.” 


The story given of Bishop McQuaid’s hostility to Father 








Lambert is a curious one. The Bishop was a bitter en- 
emy of the Irish Land League. The League was sup- 
ported by the Catholic organ of Buffalo, and Bishop 
McQuaid published an anonymous article abusing the 
Bishop of Buffalo for countenancing the paper. The ed- 
itor, not suspecting who wrote the article, asked Father 
Lambert to reply, which he did, designating the writer 
as a Tartuffe, and suggesting that if he was a man of 
family he had better take care of them and leave theol- 
ogy to the clergy. Then the Bishop was bitter, and 
finally removed Father Lambeit from his charge, a re- 
moval just reversed at Rome. 

But such attacks could be expected of Dr. McGlynn, 
tho it is a never-ceasing wonder to hear the Irish Catho- 
lic cheers which they evoke. But much stranger are 
the loud mutterings in Cincinnati of The Catholic Tele- 
graph, long the organ of the Archbishop of the diocese, 
altho we do not now discover the usual official approval. 
The leading editorial two weeks ago, on ‘** Irremovable 
Rectorship,” is an unconcealed attack on the Archbishop 
of the diocese. It seems that the “‘ irremovable rector- 
ships” which requirea comp2titive examination by con- 
cursus, naturally the most desirable places in the Church, 
are degraded by the management of the Archbishop. 
We quote a few paragraphs: 

** There are few priests nowadays disposed to play second 
fiddle to men of narrow minds and restricted intelligences, 
and whose only recommendation to power is to be sought 
in something else than in talent and ability. Forced obe- 
dience witha consciousness of intellectual degradation is 
apoor subject for any position. Andso it has come to pass 
at last that a movable rectorship is preferable to an irre- 
movable one. Wonder if Rome intended this when she 
gave instructions to the illustrious Prelates assembled in 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore on the necessity of 
establishing irremovable rectorships, or that such an idea 
could have entered the practical minds of these learned 
fathers of the Council ? Suchis the case whether it was 
intended or not.” 

The Catholic Telegraph then gives an account of a 
case-in Cincinnati where a concursus was held, and its 
results ignored, and proceeds: 

* Surely it was not in compliance with the laws of Balti- 
more that such an appointment was made. There was 
another power behind the scene; and may not this power 
again exercise its influence in the same manner in the irre- 
movable rectorship of St. Mary’s, Urbana? Who, then, can 
blame priests if they fail to staud a concursus for any par- 
ish? The question would be decided more by some other 
influences than by merit. As long as priests feel that this 
will be the case there will be no concursus. Priests would 
be fools to do so. 

**It is always better to adhere to law, both in spirit and 
in letter. No man can blame you for it, and it protects 
yourself against any attack. Ifa law be made let it be ob- 
served both by the Bishop and his priests, and let there be 
no deviation from it without cause. The sooner this prin- 
ciple is observed the better it will be for all parties con- 
cerned, if not for the good of religion and of charity. 
Bishops are as much amenable to the laws as tne priests 
themselves. There is a power that rules and governs them 
as there is a power that rules and governs priests. Itis no 
longer the ‘Sic volo sic jubco’ or the removal ad 
nutum, 

* As sure as this pen is to paper there are breakers ahead 
unless the Bishop opens his eyes and sees for himself. 
There are few priests in the diocese who desire to go against 
the wishes of the Archbishop; but they despise some of the 
contemptible influences of his surroundings. Herein lies 
the danger. They do not desire to accept the leaving of 
any man at the dictation of these surroundings, nor to be 
looked upon as a second tiddle—fit only to be kicked around 
tosuit the conveniences of certain gentlemen of the inner 
circle.”’ 

Such language from a leading Catholic paper to the 
Archbishop of the diocese is-simply amazing. The Most 
Reverend Archbishop Elder will know how to sympa- 
thize with his Brother Corrigan of this city. 


ee 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


51. THE proposition that the liquor traffic cannot be 
‘* legalized” without sin is founded on the assumption 
that if saloons were not licensed they would not exist. 
If this assumption were admitted, it would follow, as 
General Fisk contended, in his letter of acceptance as a 
candidate for the Presidency, that the ‘‘ liquor traffic is 
the creature of law.” If this were true the attitude of 
most of the states toward the traffic would be atrocious, 
and the simple problem for temperance people would 
be the immediate repeal of all license laws, By strik- 
ing out the law you would strike down the creature of 
the law. Of course. the law must not create evil; that 
would be intolerable, and, indeed, subversive of Govern- 
ment, for Government must rest on sound principles. 

52. We need to look at this question with the keenest 
and closest scrutiny. Does any state propose by its leg- 
islation to develop the liquor traffic? Has any state 
avowed such a purpos2? We know of but one state 
whose attitude is at all equivocal on this point. Cali- 
fornia, has adopted the policy of encouraging 
the growth of grapes and the manufacture 
and sale of native wines. It has, we believe, 





made appropriations for this purpose from its treasury. 
In so far as the state increases the production and sale 
of those wines the traffic in them may be said to be the 
But we apprehend that it 


creature of its legislation. 


- — 
would be truer to say that the traffic in California wines 
is the creature of the demand for them, which demand 
is stimulated by the active favor of the state. But Ca}. 
ifornia is the solitary instance, so far as we know, in 
which any phase of the liquor traffic receives active en. 
couragement from the state; and that instance is, as we 
understand, intended, whether wisely or not, to dis- 
courage the use of stronger drinks and so to decrease 
intemperance. And let it be observed that California 
does not show its favor to the wine business by exacting 
heavy fees from those who deal in it, or by i i 
that the privileges of the traffic shall be restricted to g 
certain class of men. 


Editorial Wotes. 


Dr. J. W. ALEXANDER, referring to Christ as historicaly 
presented during the last few hours preceding his death 
especially in the Garden of Gethsemane, uses the following 
eloquent and impressive words: 
“So beautiful a sight, to those who account moral perfection 
the greatest beauty, was never presented as in the spotless obedi. 
ence of Jesus; and so pre-eminent a part of that obedience ig no. 
where displayed as in the closing night and day of his life of 
humiliation. I seem to behold all Heaven looking down towan 
a world on which for forty centuries there has not been one im. 
maculate object, to concentrate its gaze on the Man of Sorrows, 
* These things the angels desire to look into.’ They cannot imi. 
tate, thotheyadmire. They‘ adore and burn’; but such stretches 
of benevolence are beyond their reach. This is a love which hag 
been the grand attraction of the Church in all ages, and which 
we celebrate ina sacrament. It is love in its highest exaltation 
—suffering love, tearful, bleeding, dying love.” 
The great apostle to the Gentiles was profoundly moved 
when he thought of this love. He speaks of it as “the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge.’’ (Ephes. iii, 19) 
He says: “For the love of Christ constraineth us.” (jj 
Cor. v, 14.) It was on account of this love that Christ “hum. 
bled himself, and became obedient unto deatb, even the 
death of the cross.” (Phil. ii,8.) ‘‘For the joy that was 
set before him” in redeeming sinners from death and Hell, 
he “‘ endured the cross, despising the shame.” (Heb. xii,2) 
His anguish of soul in the Garden of Gethsemane was go 
intense and awful that he prayed with “strong crying and 
tears,” and fell on bis face, and exclaimed: ‘‘O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.” (Matt. xxvi, 39.) “His 
sweat was as it were great drops ot blood falling down to 
the ground.” (Luke xxii, 44.) An angel was deputed 
from Heaven to strengthen his sinking humanity. Yes, 
the love of Christ, as displayed in Gethsemane and on 
cross, was dying love. . 
“°Tis midnight; ani for others’ guilt 
The Man of Sorrows weeps in blood; 
Yet he who hath in anguish knelt 
Is not forsaken by his God. 








“*Tis midnight ; and from ether plains 
Is borne the song that angels know; 
Unheard by mortals are the strains 

That sweetly soothe the Saviour’s woe.” 
Asaffering Christ, who himself “knew no sin,” yet we 
made a sin-offering for us, that ‘‘we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him’’—weeping and prayingin 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and bleeding and dying onthe 
cross, and then and there and thus making the great 
atonement for the sins of the world—is the Christ of the 
New Testament history and the New Testament doctrine. 
That Corist “ bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” 
Upon that Christ was laid the “iniquity of us all.” 
Through that Christ we are to be saved, if at all. To that 
Christ we owe the debt of gratitude and love. That Christ 
now reigns in Heaven, and saints there and saints here de- 
light to sing his praise. 





WE have received, too late for insertion on an earlier 
page, the following additional letters in reference to the 
approaching Quadri-centennial. Congressman Herman 
Lehlbach, of New Jersey, writes from Newark, under date 
of August 2d; 

[am of the opinion that a World’s Expositioa should be had, 
and that it should be under the control of the Government. 

The proper place is New York City. 

Congressman Isaac S. Struble, of Iowa, writes from Le 
Mars: 


If a Celebration is held unaccompanied by an Exposition I see 
no necessity of Government control; but if a World's Expo 
sition is also to be held, the entire success of both may require 
the financial assistance of the Government. 

I think in view of Chicago’s geographical position it should 
be chosen as the place for the Exposition. 


THE National Baptist has our hearty approval in its 
contest with The Voice. In its last issue it brings out the 
fact that the editors of The Voice—which sets itself up t? 
be so much more consistently Prohibition than aby one else 
—have for some years been issuing a volume entitled the 
‘Mentor,’ a little book for the guidance of such men and 
boys as would appear to advantage in the society of per 
sons of a better sort. It contains instraction on wine 
drinking and card-playing, from which the following & 
tracts are given: 

“Ifyou are invited to drink with an acquaintance, and you 
do not drink wine, bow, raise your glass of water, and drivk 
with him. If you do drink wine, take the same sort as that se- 
lected by the person you drink witb. 

It is considered ill-bred to empty your glass on these occ 
sions, or to drink a full glass of wine at a draught on any 0ce# 
sion. ... 

“Do not offer a lady wine till she has finished her soup. 

“ Do not hesitate to take the last piece on a dish or the last 
glass of wine in a decanter simply because it is the last- Todo 
so is to indirectly express the fear that you would exhaust the 
supply.... 








“Tho aman may take ne great pleasure in card-playing; itis 
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very desirable that he should be able to play those games that 
are most played in society—in this country whist and euchre, 
for example. A man should go into society as much to make 
pimself useful as in search of amusement. Ifa fourth hand is 
wanted at a rubber, he should be able not only to take it, but to 
acquit himself fairly well. 

* Never, under any circumstances, cheat or willfully violate 
the rules of the game. Todocitheris to be guilty of a species 
of buffoonery. 

* asarule, in good society, in this country, no stake is played 
for,and when there is—here as elsewhere—it is understood that 
tho one does play with money one does not piay for money. 

“In playing, throw your cards down quietly, and not vio- 
jently, after the fashion of the cari-players one sees in lager 
peer saloons.” 

Perhaps The Voice will give us the opinions of Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls on the above extracts. 





SULLIVAN, the prize-fighter—who is also a drunkard, a 
wife-beater and a general bully—has been extradited from 
this state to Mississippi, where he will be arraigned for his 
recent fight with Kilrain in that state, The highest pun- 
ishment of his crime, as provided by law, is imprisonment 
for one year and a fine of a thousand dollars. He may, 
however, be simply fined not more than one thousand dol- 
Jars, and not less than five hundred dollars. There will be 
no difficulty in proving the commission of the crime; and 
itis to be hoped that the court tryin; bim will, upon his 
conviction, give him the highest punishment provided for 
bylaw. Merely to fine him would be wholly inadequate 
to the demands of the case, and have but little effect in 
putting a stop to prize-fighting in this country. Governor 
lowry deserves the thanks of all the people for his persist- 
et pursuit of Sullivan in the effort to bring him to justice. 
Let him now take the same course toward Kilrain and the 
backers and abettors of both, and bring them all to justice; 
and the prize-fighting fraternity in this country will be 
taught a very useful and important lesson. It is a very 
simple matter to put an end to this disgusting and demor- 
alizing brutality. All that is needed is proper legislation 
followed by a rigid enforcement of the law. 

THE controversy before the Referee in the Kemmler case, 
which for some time past has been in progress between 
lawyers and also between expert electricians and neurolo- 
gists,is really a curious affair. The legislature of this 
state enacted a lawthat for all crimes punishable with 
death and committed on or after the Ist of January, 1889, 
the penalty in c.1se of conviction and sentence should be 
inflicted by electricity, as asubstitute for hanging. Kemm- 
ler, having been convicted for murder, has been sentenced 
to suffer the death penalty under the provisions of this law. 
The only judicial question that has been or can be raised 
in this case is whether the law providing for the infliction 
of death in this way is constitutional; aud this resolves 
itself into the question whether such infliction falls into 
the catogory of “cruel and unusual punishments” forbid- 
den by the constitution of the state. If it does not come 
within this category, then the law is_ constitu- 
tional, and then Kemmler must suffer the death 
penalty by electricity. The learned commission that ex- 
amined the whole subject before the passage of the law, 
submitted an elaborate report to the legislature of the 
tate, recommending this mode of inflicting the death pen- 
ay, as being ipstantaneous and painless, and hence less 
cruel than the process of hanging; the legislature, after 
due consideration, adopted the recommendation. Now, 
unless it can be show. that death by electricity is a “‘cruel’’ 
method of inflicting the death penalty in the sense plainly 
intended by the constitution, then no court can declare the 
law to be unconstitutional, and then Kemmler must suffer 
death in this way, unless Governor Hill shall! see fit to com- 
mute his sentence. Has this been shown by the testimony 
before the Referee? Not at all. Indeed, there has been no 
serious effort on the part of Mr. Cockran to establish any 
such proposition. His witnesses, if they prove anything, 
simply raise a doubt whether electricity, when applied as 
proposed, will kill at all. AJl this might do very well, if 
the question, to be decided, were whether such a law should 
be passed; but it is wholly irrelevant when the real ques- 
tion is whether this method of punishment is forbidden by 
the constitution on the ground of being “‘cruel.’’ Mr. 
Cockran seems to be playing a farcical game of mere 
bluff, ratber than addressing himself to the only point that 
isat issue. The law was passed on the theory that death 
by electricity would be a less painful method than hang- 
ing, and Mr. Cockran certainly has not exploded this theory. 
The most important expert witnesses that have testified be- 
forethe Referee fully sustained the theory. If this case 
gets before the Court ot Apeals, as will probably be the 
fact, we cannot doubt that it will there be disposed of in 


_ short order. 


THE skirmishes that took place last week between the 
dervishes and Egyptians near the Second Cataract of 
the Nile, were followed on Saturday by a decisive battle. 
It occurred near Toski, which is about fifty miles south of 
Wady Halfa, the frontier stronghold of Egypt. There 
General Grenfell, with the British Hussars and the Egyp- 
tian cavalry, met and practically annihilated the dervishes 
Under Wad-el-Jumi. The dervishes numbered about 3,000 
men; of these the dispatches say that 1,500 were killed and 
100 taken prisoners. Their leader, Wad el-Jumi, was 
among the killed. The battle puts an end for the present 
‘the invasion of Egypt by the dervishes. It bas always 

2 &@ part of their plan, ever since the first Mahdi slaugh- 
Yered Hicks Pasha and his small band, to march down into 
pt and, as the late Wad el-Jumi put it, ‘‘ conquer the 
World,” They had a remarkable series of successes, whose 
tlimax was the capture $f Khartum and the murder of 
on; but these were all within the Sudan proper, and 
Were due rather to British dilatoriness and stupidity than 
tothe warlike skill ot the Mahdi’s followers. These suc- 
(es and the abandonment of the Sudan naturally en- 
“Uraged the dervishes, as the Sudanese warriors from 


_ Mi religious zeal have come to be called, to think them- 
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selves more than a match for British infantry; and for the 
past four years they have been skirmishing about the 
Egyptian frontier, threatening invasion. And. now the at- 
tempt has been made, and the invaders have been wofully 
beaten. Of course, this was to be expected. As we have 
many times pointed out, the present Egyptian frontier is a 
natural boundary, with a base of supplies naturally pro- 
tected. Against these odds in favor of the Egyptian 
force, the dervishes can never succeed. The attitude 
of the British and Egyptian forces has been a purely de- 
fensive one. There has been no thought of advancing 
south into the country that was abandoned after the fall 
of Khartim. If the meager accounts that have been re- 
ceived from Khartim and the Sidan during the past few 
months are to be relied upon, the country is not in a state 
to organize a sufficient force for the invasion of Egypt. In 
fact, the Sudan has probably reached the point where any 
organization either offensive or defensive will soon be out 
of the question; and the time cannot be far distant when it 
will be easy for Egypt, backed by England, to enter the 
Sudan once more, separate the warring factions, bring back 
the country to a state of peace, and restore its commerce 
and prosperity. 





WE must not be too hasty to accept the conclusions 
drawn from Mr. Petrie’s asserted discoveries of alphabetic 
signs upon pottery of the twelfth dynasty and the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth dynasties. The writing is said to be 
partly Cypriote and partly Phenician or Greek. The ac- 
count given in the London Times seems to assume that 
these are genuine inscriptions in alphabetic characters of a 
period going back as far as 2.000 B. C. The earliest 
alphabetic writing hitherto known does not go back of 
1000 or 1200 BC., and the most careful investigations of 
De Rouge, accepted thus far by the most competent schol- 
ars, put the beginning of the Phenician alphabet at a period 
about 1400 B.C. The evidence for this, as no inscriptions of 
such age are known, consists in the form of Phenician let- 
ters, as compared with the hieratic writings of that date. 
It is, autecedently, very improbable that Phenician writ- 
ing should have been invented six hundred years earlier 
aud no specimens of it preserved for the first thousand 
years. Tne Cypriote writings hitherto known—omitiing 
asserted writing of Cypriote character from Schliemann’s 
diggings in ancient Troy, which are no more writing than 
quail tracks—are of an antiquity not more than 500 or 
600 B.C., and it is not likely that the Cypriote writing was 
developed out of the Hittite hieroglyphs at a much earlier 
period. We know the Hittite hieroglyphs! continued in 
use until 600 or 800 B.C. We recommend great caution in 
accepting the conclusions suggested in the London Times. 


..-+The visit of Emperor William of Germany to England 
can scarcely be expected to make the English people forget 
the attitude of the Emperor toward his mother upon his 
accession to the throne. British sympathy was then and 
is now with the daughter of the Queen and the widow 
of Frederick. There was always a German jealousy and 
dislike for the wife of Frederick, and this has been intensi- 
fied by the German sympathy with the discourtesy William 
has heaped upon his father’s widow. Of course the Em- 
peror will be royally received and entertained during his 
stay in England. The Prince of Wales met him, and the 
Queen kissed him on both cheeks; but that does not indi- 
cate the sentiment of the British toward him, which must 
remain adverse. If the Emperor Frederick had lived, and 
he and Victoria bad madea journey to England at this 
timé as Emperor and Empress of Germany, their reception 
would have been very different from that now accorded to 
their son. Every time such a comparison as this is called 
forth we feel anew what Germany and the world lost in 
the death of Frederick. 


....The following letter explains itself, and is accom- 
panied by a package of letters received in one day in refer- 
ence to Mr. Thompson’s last article: 

To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

At the great risk of being misunderstood and set down by some 
as an egotist, I will beg you to say once more for me that I am 
sorry I cannot answer the letters written to me (by kind friends 
in America and abroad) touching my contributions to THe INDE- 
PENDENT. It is extremely pleasing and comforting to me to receive 
these letters,and Ishould much like to answer them; but my 
time is not my own and it would require at least two hours every 
day to give a sentence or two of response to each of them. This, 
to say nothing of the expense, is quite impossible. There is noth- 
ing so bard as writing letters after one has already overworked 
one’s self performing the daily stint of unavoidable duty. 

Sincerely yours, MAURICE THUMPSON. 


.... The American Hebrew says that ‘‘the anti-Jewish sen- 
timent in America is a purely religious feeling,” as proved 
‘‘in the absolute silence of the entire Christian religious 
press and the Christian pulpit in regard toit.” 1t says 
that ‘‘ never a word in protest is to be seen in the editorial 
columns of our Christian contemporaries” against the ex- 
clusion of Jews from hotels or other ebullitions of anti- 
Semitism. THE INDEPENDENT has again and again ex- 
pressed its contempt for any exclusivista bearing against 
Jews. It is unpardonable in Christians to treat with con- 
tempt a race from whom were bora our Lord and every one 
of his apostles. 


...-When the National Educational Association met 
lately in Nashville the colored teachers were shut out 
from seats with the whites and driven into the gallery, 
and were bidden to go to a separate table at the barbecue, 
out of sight and hearing of their white brethren, which 
they refusedtodo. All that was to be expected, The wife 
of Professor Canfield, of Kansas, President of the Associa- 
tion, wrote a private letter home in which she very mildly 
criticised the color prejudice which surprised her. This 
was put in print, and copied into a Nashville paper, and 
made a big sensation. Mrs, Canfield sent a note of apology 
to the press, and the Professor offered his resignation, which 
was not accepted. We cannot understand what they had 
to apologize or resign for. 





.... We think The Congregationalist is right in saying 
that the delegated Committee or Conference of the white 
and colored Congregational state bodies in Georgia would 
not be uncongregational so long as it assumes ho ecclesias- 
tical authority:~ The real objection i# that it is a part of a 
scheme which provides no fellowship of churches and. pas- 
tors in the same body, either state or Jocal. Its purpose 
seems to be to avoid such fellowship. We could approve 
any settlement bet:veen those two bodies which puts white 
churches and colored churches together on a recognized 
equal fuoting, and no sentimental difficulty should stand 
in the way. 


.... When the Emperor of Germany has finished his Eng- 
lish visit and has given and received all those official proofs 
of international good-will which amuse statesmen, and in 
which the uneasy Emperor takes so much delight, he will 
hurry back to receive the Emperor of Austria, who will 
have a noble welcome in Berlin, and the Czar of Russia, 
who, in his visit to Copenhagen, impinges, like an annual 
comet, on the orbit of the German Emperor. But the Rus- 
sian interview will be made as formal and meaningless as 
possible, and nothing done to relieve the tension made 
more tense by the persecution of the Lutherans in Russia. 


-++«The capture of the sealer, ‘“ Black Diamond,’ in 
Bebring Sea opened a serious international problem 
which its reported escape reduces to a ridiculous farce. If, 
as stated, the captain of the United States vessel ** Rusb,”’ 
which made the capture, put one man on board as prize 
crew to take the vessel to Sitka, then it is not strange that 
he could not prevent its going to Victoria. The new in- 
ternational question of the rights of a prize crew of one is 
likely to give rise to more diplomatic amusewent than ar- 
gument. 


....Governor Lowry, of Mississippi, means business with 
John L. Sullivan. When he learned that the prize-fighter 
had been received at Jackson like a popular hero, and that 
he was comfortably lodged at a hotel and surrounded by 
admirers, he premptly ordered him off to jail. That is the 
place for bim. He had no more right to botel quarters 
than if he had been arrested on the street for theft or 
drunkenness, Governor Lowry is emphatically commend- 
ing himself to the American people. 


.-.. We hope that all the territories that are preparing 
constitutions for admission into the Union as states will, 
on the question of suffrage, adopt the broad doctrine of 
manhood suffrage and discard all special tests that are in- 
consistent with this doctrine. Manhood suffrage is the 
general principle in this country, and the only principle 
that is ia harmony with our political institutions. The 
best way, on the whole, to qualify the people fur voting, 
is to give the right to vote. 


.... The Montana Constitutional Convention proposed at 
first to fix the salaries of the leading state officers; yet, 
after coming toits sober senses in the matter of making 
constitutions, it wisely concluded to leave this matter to 
the legislature. There is always danger in overdoing the 
work in drafting a constitution. 


....It is curious how the ear even of a trained poet will 
sometimes deceive him. John Boyle O’Reilly’s Plymouth 
poem is in rhymed iambic pentametera; but the following 
couplet contains a hexameter: 

“ Surpassing Plato's dream, More’s phantasy—still we 
Have no new principles to keep us free.” 


.... The Springfield Republican says it “ thought Plym- 
outh Rock was large enough for all true Americans to 
stand upon.” We are glad when they can. We wish Colo- 
nel Ingersoll and Senator Ingalls and Senator Eustis 
could stand on it; but they eannot. 


...-Boulanger—the charlatan, the mountebank, the 
buffoon, the hypocrite, the fool and the laughing-stock of 


the world—is politically dead. The French lan = quietly 
killed him by their votes. It will be some time before the 
like will be seen again. 


-. «The Internal Revenue report for the fiscal year of 


1889 shows an increased consumption of intoxicating 
liquors and tobacco for each inhabitant, over the years 
1887 and 1888. ‘This is nut good news for the country. 


ZEAL is inspiration, intense and earnest feeling, whose 
direct tendency is to lead to action, and when the cause is 
good itis to be highly commended. No one amounts to 
much in this world unless he has zeal. Paul was a man of 


zeal, and so was Luther. A gentleman of earnest piety 
once remarked: ‘I believe in being pig-headed for God.” 


....Men, when in health and strength, whether oid or 
young, shoul, as to their spiritual and immortal interests, 
try to think the thoughts that they will need to think and 
wish to think when they hear the fiual summons to leave 
this world. Thus thinking, they will prepare their own 
— y “Net this summons, as they otherwise certainly 
will not do. 


-.--Paul’s outer life was one of great trials and in this 
aspect he speaks of it ‘‘ as sorrowful,” and yet his inner 
life was one of greatspiritual comforts, and in this aspect 
he speaks of himself as *‘ always rejoicing.’’ (II Cor. vi, 
10.) Sorrows and joys at the same time and in the same 
bosom, are not contradictions, but rather harmonies in 
Christian experience. 


...-He who kindly and faithfully calls the attention of 
another to his errors, whether of opinion or practice, and 
urges him to forsake them, is always doing a good work and 
acting the part of a friend, and yet such friendship is not 
always appreciated. It is, nevertheless, true that truth- 
telling, even when it is condemnatory, is the only course 
to be taken when dealing with error. 


....“fI like our minister very well. He preaches good 
sermons; but somehow he does not seem to understand the 
language of Canaan.’”’ This is what one of his hearers 
said of rather an eloquent and fine preacher. E ’ 

reacher sbould seek to talk in tie wal language ot 
more does 80 more 


anaan to his people, and the e 
} likely he will be to reach their hearts and do them good, 
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Beligions Intelligence. 


THE PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS IN THE 
BALTIC PROVINCES. 


THE persistent and cruel persecution by the Russian 
autocrat of his Protestant subjects in the three Baltic 
provinces of Kurland, Livonia, and Esthonia, has with 
right and reason aroused the indignation of the whole 
Protestant world, altho the Swiss bianch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance is the only ecclesiastical organization 
that has protested formally against this crying outrage. 
The character and object of this attack is not always 
clearly understood and appreciated. At bottom it is not 
a religious but a political or rather nationalizing move- 
ment on the part of the Russian Government. The sup- 
pression of the Protestant Church is not an end in itself, 
but only the means toan end, which end is the Russifica- 
tion of these flourishing provinces. The Cz:r’s program 
and ideal, according to the wording of Nicholas, the 
grandfather of the present ruler, is to have in Russia 
‘fone Czar, one language, oneChurch.” In regard tothe 
last:mentioned matter, the policy of the Government has 
been aggressive only in so far as the existence of non- 
conformists imterferes with the realization of one na- 
tional existence under one head. Altho the Greek 
Orthodox is the only Church baving a legal existence in 
the Empire, yet no other country under the sun, with 
the possible exception of our own, hasso large a number 
of sects and sectlets as has Russia. These are tolerated 
until they become rocks of offense in the way of the 
authorities. Heretofore the two Churches which have 
aroused the deepest ire in St. Petersburg have been the 
Lutherans and the Stundists. 

Sifte 1 to the bottom the present persecution is an at- 
tack upon the German element of the three provinces. 
It has taken its shape and form from the fact that the 
Lutheran Church has been and is the greatest conserv- 
ator of the traditional language, customs, manvers, 
spirit and character of the people. In other words, the 
Russification of these provinces finds its greatest obstacle 
in the Protestant churches and schools of the country. 
That the persecution is not an attack upon the Lutheran 
or Protestant Church as such is evidert from the fact 
that in the province just north of these, namely Fin- 
land, there are fully two and one-half million Luther- 
anseven more conservative and confessional than those 








of the Baltic provinces; yet the Finnish Lutherans have - 


not been molested, from the fact that ethnographically 
and geneolagically they are of such close connection 
with the Russian people that they readily form a har- 
monious element in the great politic and social complex 
of the Empire, notwithstanding their religious peculiar- 
ities. 

The anti-German tendencies of these aggressive meas- 
ures are all the more noteworthy because the Germans 
constitute only about one-tenth of the population. Ac- 
cording to the last census, taken in 1881, Esthonia had 
376,337 inhabitants, and of these only 21,856 were Ger- 
mans; but nearly the whole population, namely 354,375, 
were Lutherans. Livonia had 1,163.484 inhabitants, of 
whom 113,373 were Germans, but 946,146 were Luther- 
ans; Kourland had 623,300 inhabitants, of whom 58,000 
were Germans. Thus of a population of more than two 
millions, nearly all of whom were Protestants, only about 
200,000 were Germans, It is accordingly really a mis- 
numer to call these the ‘‘German” Baltic provinces, 
since the native Esthonians, Livonians and others con- 
stitute about ninety per cent. of the population. It is 
significant, tho, for understanding the present state of 
affairs, that the native Russian element is scarcely repre- 
sented at all, being strongest in Livonia. In this com- 
plex of nationalities the Germans are by far the predom- 
inating power, particularly in education, culture, wealth 
and business. The aristocracy, the old families, the 
business and the educated men of the provinces are 
German, and accordingly shape and mold the charac- 
ter of the provinces. In the cities the Germans are pro- 
portionally much better represented than in the coun- 
try. 

The character of the Protestantism of these provinces, 
as developed under these German influences, is very 
conservative. Russia has therefore determined that the 
power of this Protestantism must be broken. Its ways 
and means have been many and often ingenious. Fully 
tifty pastors have been tried and most of them, impris- 
oned for taking back into the Protestant Church penitent 
men and women, who had allowed themselves to be 
cajoled into the Orthodox Church by the promises of 
freedom from taxation, etc., made by governmental 
officers. Others have been punished in the same way 
for marrying couples, of which one member belonged, 
or was thought to belong, te the State Church. The 
Holy Synod has appointed a special commission to look 
after these cases. The Government has given several 
million rubles for their prevention, and,in order to make 
assurance doubly sure, has decided that only Orthodox 
judges shall sit in these cases. It is a crime against the 
majesty of the Czar for a Protestant pastor to receive 
any one or to give spiritual comfort, even in the hour 
of death, to any member of the Greek Church. Recently, 
when a prominent Russian, Woronoff, after an earnest 

sglicitation of more than two years, was received inte 
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the Protestant Church by Pastor Ruckteshell, the for- 
mer was banished and the latter was so bitterly prose- 
cuted that he lost his mind and has been confined in an 
asylum. In the University of Dorpat the law department 
has been made Russian entirely, and two years has been 
given for the two departments of medicine and philos- 
ophy to effect a similar change. The theological faculty 
is to be suppressed or removed to St. Petersburg and 
turned into a mere seminary. The Russian is made a 
vehicle of instruction in high and common schools, even 
where itis not at all understood. Property and incomes 
which have been in the possession of congregations for 
centuries are being taken away unless the latter have 
clear legal and written testimony to their right of pos- 
session. In these and in a thousand and one other ways 
the Czar is doing his nefarious work, with the assistance 
of most willing tools, chief of the latter being the Pro- 
cureur, or Prosecuting Attorney of the Holy Synod, M. 
de Pobedonestseff. The latter récently reported the ac- 
cession of 5,745 ‘‘ converts” from the Protestant to the 
Russian Church in these proviuces in a single twelve- 
month. Mr. Stead, of the Pall Mall Gazette, in his re- 
cent work on Russia, very appropriately calls the eccle- 
siastical policy of the Czar ‘* the shadow of the throne,” 
the work of ‘‘ the firm of Diocletian, Torquemada, Pobe- 
donestseff & Co.. Limited.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








ALL things considered the “‘ Prisoner of the Vatican’”’ is 
rather comfortably fixed. According to the official finan- 
cial statement for 1888, recently published, his income last 
year was 12,500,000 lire (francs). Of this sum 7,500,000 lire 
were in Peter’s Pence; 2,500,000 lire consisted of interest on 
money deposited in foreixn banks, chiefly in England; 
500,000 lire are given as alms: 2,000,000 lire were in Jubilee 
gifts. The total expenditures of the year were 11,230,000 
lire, leaving almost one and a quarter millionsin the treas- 
ury. Of these expenses 100,000 lire were for charity in gen- 
eral; 50,000 lire for charity in Rome; 80,000 lire for charity 
in Italy; 150.000 lire for the Church in general; 150,000 for 
poor priests; 500,000 lire for the Propaganda Society: 1,- 
000,000 lire for missions; 500,000 lire for Apostolic palaces; 
250,000 lire for public buildings and monuments; 2,000,000 
for salary of the cardinals; 2,250,000 for the seminaries, and 
2,500,000 for miscellaneous purposes. The last was. of 
course, an extraordinary yearfor the Vatican also finan- 
cially. According to the Catholic Courier de Buzelles, tne 
average annual needs of the Pope amount to about seven 
million francs, which is almost entirely covered by the Pe- 
ter’s Pence. This collection was started anew in 1861 by 
the Diocese of Ghent, having originally been of English 
origin, consisting of a voluntary tribute paid by the kings 
of England tothe Pope. Between 1861 and 1870 the annual 
Peter’s Pence averaged 7,117,000 francs; since that time the 
average has been less, but has never fallen below 6,000,- 
000 francs. Of. these sums France has generally 
given about two-thirds, in this way again attesting her 
zeal as the beloved daughter of the Church; Germasy con- 
tributes less than half a million and Catholic Austria even 
less; Italy is represented by an average of only 15,000 francs, 
while poverty-stricken Ireland gives 300.000. That somany 
millions are used for other thao direct Church purpeses 
need cause no surprise when it is remembered that the 
Vatican is a magnificent palace of 11,500 rooms, and that 
the total pumber of persons connected with his Court and 
dépendivg upon him tor their bread and butter is no less 
than 1,160. Leo XIII’s household, according to the last 
Annuaire du Vatican, consists of 20 chamber-servants 
(major domus), 120 hous? prelates, 170 privy chamberlains, 
6 chamberlains ‘‘ de cape et d’épee,”’ 30 officers of the Noble 
Guard and 60 guards; 130 supernumerary chamberlaips, 200 
extra and honorary chamberlains, 14 officers of the Swiss 
Palace Guards, 7 honorary chaplains, 7 honorary chaplains 
* extra-urbains,” W privy scribes, 10 intendants and stable 
masters, 50 dx»orkeepers, etc. The Pope (Sommo Pontefice), 
the cardinals and prelates of the palace (cardinali palatini, 
prelatt palatint), the privy chamberlains (camerieri 
segreti), the privy chaplains (capellani segreti), the sacris- 
tan and the chief of the Papal chancery, constitute the 
“Sacred College.” 


.-». Under the patronage and protection of the new Em- 
peror the good work of city evangelization in Berlin is 
prospering as never before. In one of his first addresses to 
the representatives of the city, the Emperor urged upon 
them their duty of erecting more church edifices. The 
presence of a new spirit in church circles.was manifested 
by the recent elections to the city Synod, when for the first 
time a majority of conservative and positive men were 
chosen, The sermon distribution now scatters 120,000 ser- 
mons each Sunday among the workingmen of Berlin and 
other centers who cannot atten“ services. About 40,000 of 
these are sold in Berlin alone, and the others are used wher- 
ever the German languageis spoken on the globe. The 
Sunday paper, which a few ycars ago was started in the in- 
terest of the work, is now published each week in 141,000 
copies, and the Christmas number was issued in a 206,000 
edition. The heuse-to-house method of missionizing, 
which has been adopted by the thoroughly organized Mis- 
sion Board, has brought forth remarkable facts that throw 
a glaring light on the character of the city mission prob- 
lem, not only of the German capital, but also of other cen- 
ters of population. Court preacher Sticker, next to Bis- 
marck the most loved and most hated man in Germany, is 
still at the head of the Organization. In one of his recent 
reports he gives the data of a family of criminals unearthed 
by one of his workers. The line of descent started from 
two sisters, the oldest of whom died 1n 1825. The descend- 
ants from these were 834 in all. Of these, 709 had been on 
the criminal list. In this list were 106 illegitimate births, 
164 were prostitutes, 17 keepers of houses of i]l-fame, 142 











were beggars, 64 were in almshouses, 76 had become hard. 
ened criminals, who had been sentenced to a total of 116 
years of imprisonment. It was figured out that this family 
cost the state two million marks. Anothercity 

found a family consisting of three generations, of 

all, grandparents, parents and grown children, wi 
exception, had been imprisoned for crime. Another mis. 
sionary reported that during the past two yearsa certain 
tenement block had been peopled by about 2,000 pe: 

Of these, 65 had lived in unlawful wedlock, 230 were crim. 
inals, for the most part thieves, 80 were Prostitutes, 199 
were illegitimate children, and 25 cases of bigamy. Buch 
deplorable statistics, which could, no doubt, by a similar 
system of rigid investigation be duplicated in Paris, Lon. 
don or New York, certainly point a moral and tell a tale, 
It is high time that -the subject of city missions is eo, 
into the public prominence which the exigenceis of the 
case demand. 


----The following is a comparative summary of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church for the last five years: 


1885. 886. 1887. 1888, 1889, 
Presbyteries. ... 196 199 201 202 2 
Ministers ....... 5,474 5,546 5,654 5,789 55 
Licensures...... 161 188 201 182 % 
Ordinations..... 130 154 188 210 a 
Min. received... 81 69 88 89 & 
Min. dismissed. 19 29 388 30 a 
Elders........... 20,602 21,212 21,831 22,454 23.25 
Cuarches........ 6,096 6,281 6,436 6,548 61% 
“ organized.. 177 165 228 206 % 
“ dissolved .. 68 76 78 88 a 
“ received ... 8. 3 8 ll % 
“ dismissed.. 1 1 2 6 ? 
Added: exam... 42,972 51,177 53,886 51,062 514 
Communicants. 644,025 666,909 607,835 722,071 Tie 
Baptisms: ad... 15,191 18,474 20,114 18,799 19,00 
1 inf.. 21,012 21,616 23,469 23,869 43M 
8. 8. mem....... 720,059 748,518 771,821 796,442 Soa 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Home Missions $632,906 $760,947 $755,070 $844,696  $aanig 
Foreign “ ..... 548,613 651,160 669,891 743.495 TOI 
Education ...... 115,870 97,954 117,898 152,822 15am 
8.8. Work...... 84,218 84,739 39,487 78,082 OL 
Ch.Erection. .. 152,050 243,016 286,687 228,564  2i25m 
Relief Fund.... 83,924 99,479 «110,989 *525,555 27g 
Freedmen....... 97,619 91.278 106,404 106,647 liam 
Aidffor Colleges 985,471 119,780 127,627 215,009 168,951 
Sustentation.... 21,410 21,750 26,419 37,026 46,682 
G. Assembly.... 55,200 60,312 62,824 68,125 0,583 
Congregational 7,541,017 7,690,855 7,902,164 8,805,562 9,01, 
Miscellaneous.. 823,755 = 771,116 = 866.762 1.015.799 LOM 





Deh. <<0see8 $10,192,053 $10,502,831 $11,098,622 $12,818,682 $12,800.88 
*Includes part of Centenary Fund. The receipts for the Cer 
tevary Fund as a total amount to $506,754.86. 
The Church has held the grand advance made in its decg. 
nial year. 








Missions 


INDIA’S MISSIONS AND THEIR CRITIG. 


BY THE REV. J. P. JONES, 
MISSIONARY IN MADURA. 





IN these days when every enterprise is closely scrutinized 
by the eyes of the critic and must submit to the chastise 
ment of his pen, it is too much to expect, it is indeed not 
our desire, that missions should be made an exception and 
escape castigation at his hands. 

If there be any benefit to be derived from criticism (aud 
we suppose that even the worst criticism has some good it 
the economy of thicgs), all true friends of missions desire 
that the great missionary enterprise enjoy this benefit, 
The missions of India have of late been a prolific subject of 
criticism, and have enjoyed the distinction of eliciting 
abundant and stirring remarks from all classes of critics— 
the sympathetic and the cynical, the friendly and the inim 
ical, the intelligent and the ignorant, the wise and other- 
wise; all have rushed into the field, and hasten to instruct 
the world as to what missions are and ought to be. 

No one who has been in India a month or two feels mod- 
est or diffident enough to forbear; and yet not one in twenty 
of the hurried visitors and rushing tourists who skip over 
this vast country makes any effort whatever to acqua‘nt 
himself with the state and work of missions as he passes 
along. The writer lives in one of the most famous of 
Hindu towns, and on the line of travel in South India, and 
is aware of a constant flow of travel in the winter months; 
and yet it israrely that he sees one of these travelers turn 
aside even for an hour to see mission work. Lady Jersey, 
whose article in the last Nineteenth Century contains sev 
eral flippant remarks about missions and their wavt of 
success, spent aday in Madura studying Hinduism and its 
temple, and left the place probably unaware that there was 
any such thing as flourishing Christian missions ia the 
place. Like many others, she comes to see Hinduism, and 
is so exclusively devoted to tbestudy of it on the spot that 
she is oblivious of the existence of missions, and then soon 
persuades herself that what she did not see does not exist, 
or certainly cannot flourish! The vast majority, with 
Canon Taylor, premise their narrow investigation with the 
settled conviction that missions are a “ great failure.” avd 
search and find only the distorted facts and less than half- 
truths which aid in establishing their premise. 

Criticism is freely aimed at mission work and workers— 
the missionaries. Hardly a department of our work is left 
unsoiled by the vulgar hands of the cynic! critic. But bis 
hands have just now fallen most heavily upon mission edu- 
cational work. The universal cry which he now raises is, 
not only that mission bigher educational work is & a 
but that it is entirely and fundamentally wrong; that al 
that noble band of men, from Dr. Duff down, who have e® 
gaged in this department have initiated and promulgated & 
work which is not missionary in its character, and the ex- 
penditure of funds for the support of which is a ree 
priation of mission money. This criticism is based 92 MW . 
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non sequitur that because a few institutions are not, ina 
certain sense, as successful as they ought to be, therefore 
the whole department of work is wrong and unworthy of 
support and confidence. That some mission institutions 
are not so agzressively Christian and pervasively spiritual 
as they ought to be, is a fact which none dispute and which 
all mourn; but the remedy lies not in elimivating the edu- 
cational work, but in rightly directing and properly inspir- 
ing it. 

It should not be allowed to overshadow other depart 
ments, and must be kept in subordination to the evangel 
istic work of a mission. But they who decry all mission 
educational work as a waste of time and money talk with- 
out knowledge. The wonderful elevation’ of the tone of 
Hindu educated society during the last generation; their 
determination, while refusing to become Christians, to de- 
mand a Hinduism purified and idealized on Christian 
lines; their change of front from a denial of all the truths 
of Christianity to a presumptuous claim that Hinduism 
also contains these truths; a general knowledge of Bible 
truths and of Christian principles,and an ability and readi- 

ness to reason on the subject of religion—what are all 
these inspiring signs and (to the keen observer) portentous 
symptoms but the result of Christian work carried on 
mainly in these institutions ? 

The Christian teacher is content to faithfully »nd quietly 
Jay great and abidiog foundations for the future growth 
of Christianity in India; and while he patiently tvils in 
this most essential work, he smiles at the criticism of that 
shallow and impatient class who cry, ‘Away with these 
foundation-builders! Let us build only a structure above 
ground, which we can at once see and appreciate.”’ He has 
no quarrel with the preacher, but takes delight in being a 
fellow-worker with him in the task of rearing the temple 
of God in India. 

Another class has taken up the cry, ‘‘ Evangelize, evangel- 
ize, and concern not yourselves so much about conversions. 
Stop concentrating your labors and diffuse more.” They 
probably know not that both of these methods have been 
tried in most missions with the almost invariable conclu- 
sion that concentration has proved the more prolific ip per- 
manent spititual results. These critics point to the China 
Inland Mission aud the Salvation Army as grand exemplifi- 
cations of the diffusive theory. But the illustrations are 
hardly felicitous,as the China Inland Mission, tho abundant 
in self denying labor, has not reaped equal results with the 
Chiva Presbyterian Mission, whose policy bas been concen- 
tration; and even the success which the Inland Mission has 
enjoyed has been chiefly in places where concentration has 
been resorted to. And as for the Salvation Army, the head 
of the Army in India told the writer in February last that 
they have already practically abandoned the diffusive 
policy, as it brought no abiding results, and that they are 
more and more concentrating their la or upon a few places 

and prolonging their work with a view to permanent re- 

sults. No mission has ever prospered by simply evangeliz 
ivg It is the earliest work of a mission, but it is the disci- 
pling that brings the permanent results, and has given to 
missions their monumental success. 
_ Not only is mission work brought into question; those 
also who conduct the work are the frequent objects of the 
critic’s animadversions. The missionary is freely charged 
with not being sufficiently self-denying ; he indulges too ex- 
tensively his appetite for social pleasures, artistic comforts 
and other amenities of civilization. In short, he is not as 
the missionary father of filty years ago was; he is not so 
separate from the world nor so indifferent to its many bodi- 
ly and temporary comforts, and is, therefore, they say, 
more effeminate and self-seeking. While the moderna mis- 
sionary aspires to pattern after the spiritual life of many 
of the noble band of missionary martyrs of the past and 
mourns that in this respect he is not better than his fathers, 
he questions whether he is called upon, whether he be wise 
or warranted in foregoing all or many of those temporal 
blessings and comforts which modern civilization has not 
only made possible but also indispensable to the average 
Christian; whether it be his duty or privilege to deny him- 
self entirely those many gifts of art and treasures of cul- 
ture which he so relished in his native land, and which 
have so enriched his wsthetic, poetic and intellectual be- 
ing, and have so varied the pleasures and beauties of home 
life to him. 

; Indeed, most missionaries claim that in a land of heathen- 
ism, and of, at most, only a semi civilized people, the use- 
fulness and efficiency of a missionary imperatively demand 
that he moderately enjoy and cherish all the beautifying 
and elevating amenities of modern civilization; that with- 
out them he will degenerate in refinement and intelligence 

_ 8nd become a less useful servant of God. 

The critic forgets, in comparing the missionary of tu-day 
With the same of one or more generations ayo, that he is 
establishing a criterion which the former missionary would 
have repudiated. All he asked was to be compared in his 
ife, and in the outward circumstances of his self-denial, 
Rot with men of another generation who lived under cir- 
‘umstances very dissimilar from his, but with Christian 
men of his own time. So the missionary of’to day only asks 
the critic to inquire, not whether he abjures all tbose com- 
ate, and conveniences which Paul and all subsequeut 
missionaries did not enjoy (because, forsooth, they did not 

ra i those days), bit whether, as compared with con- 
pug ministers and Christians at home, and in view 
— clime and strange circumstances under 
wa € lives, his life is, oris not, one of self-abnegation 
outward hardship. In this connection another consid- 
san is necessary. The writer visited recently a German 

‘as pesnone members deny themselves the much-talked- 

latins ton” and all other aids to locomotion. The result 

one-third of their usefulness is taken away thereby, 

in this tropical clime they are unable to go easily 

Place to place to visit anc inspire their people.’ In 

ety work as elsewhere, ‘there is that withholdeth 

- than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty ’’—poverty of 


_ Work and of influence. There is little doubt that the 


of most of this criticism, which is much more rife 








in England than in America, is the fact that the critic has 
long dreamed that missionaries were more angelic than 
human, and denied themselves not only home and friends 
aud congenial clime, but also every earthly comfort which 
our very material civilization affords. They have just 
waked only to be disabused of this error, and to find that 
after all missionaries are sufficiently human to need and 
to seek some comforts like other men—that they persist in 
enjoying some of the privileges as well as in assuming the 
responsibilities of our advancing civilization. If indeed it 
be found, after careful examination, that missionarics are 
as a class too self-indulgent, there is only one way of rem- 
edying the evil, viz., by altering and raising the tone of the 
Church at home, where missionaries are made and whence 
they are sent to foreign lands. The missionary force must 
reflect the character of the churches which send it out—in 
an ideal degree it may be, but certainly ina very real man- 
ner; and the weakness of the age and the Church wil! inevi- 
tably dim the luster of the graces of the Spirit on mission 
ground. 

The most severe critic of missions in India is the ordi- 
nary Anglo-Indian—the Englishman domiciled in the land. 
One might suppose that he, of all others, would be the best 
qualified to pass a wise judgment upon our work. His 
outward circumstances certainly favor this supposition. 
And yet there are a number of causes which convert the 
ordinary Englishman in India into a most incompetent 
judge of our work. It is a notorious fact that, with noble 
and notable exceptions, this class is utterly wauting in 
sympathy with our work. Missionaries well know that 
from the average Anglo Indian they can expect little sym- 
pathy with and less aid for their work. The writer knows 
a number of such men—reputable Christian men, too—who 
have lived in his district for years, and yet who have re- 
turned to England absolutely ignorant of the existence of 
our mission, beyond the fact that certain missionaries live 
in the district. 

The indifference and bostility of many to the work is 
perhaps owing (to the fact that their lives are so flagrantly 
inconsistent with the Christian teaching inculcated by the 
missionary, a fact than which few things hinder mission 
work more. Taat of others is undoubtedly owing to their 
rationalism and anti-Christian sympathies, The number of 
such is astonishingly and lamentably large and growing 
in India to-day. It is to be boped that itis not a fair index 
of the state of unbelief in England at prescnt. Not a few 
blame missions because of the misconduct of so called na 
tive Christian domestics, whom they have at some time 
employed, and whom (tho they probably were Roman 
Catholic Christians) they judge to be fair specimens of the 
fruit of our mission work. 

Anglo-Indian editors have an additional reason for de- 
lighting in the rough handling of missions—the vast ma- 
jority of their readers are either non-Christians or at least 
non Protestants, and enjoy such writing. 

Thus on all sides missions find censors and ¢fitics, not a 
tithe of whom sympathize with the work, or lift a finger or 
contribute a cent for its support. And it is an interesting 
fact that of all the critics of missions not one in twenty is 
qualified, like Sir Richard Temple aud Sir William Hunter, 
by long observation, study and careful examination, to 
wisely express an opirion of their character; and this 
twentieth man is found on the side of missions, and stroug 
in praise of their exeellence and progress. 

The loudest condemners are such men as Mr. Caine, who 
rushed through North India only, and there with only one 
eye open to see defects which he was determined to ‘ind, 
and with the other eye closed to evidences of progress 
which he hoped not t- discover. For why could he not, 
while at Lucknow, stady the vigorous, progressive Meth- 
odist mission instead of devoting all his time to the exami- 
nation of opium dens? 

The ‘Friend of Missions,” whose articles in The Method- 
ist Times have created sv much excitement among Wes- 
leyans in England, is a young man who came to India a 
couple of years ago as.a medical missionary, and who after 
a year of trial proved himself a complete failure and re- 
turned home in disgust, only to pose as a great reformer 
of missions and mission work ! 

Canon Taylor, who has never uttered a word iu support 
of missions, and who is the happy recipient of thousands a 
year, surrounded by luxury and nursed by many comforts, 
writes from his mansion in England condemning the poor 
missionary for his * phaeton,”’ and urging that he be com- 
pelled to enjoy more self-denial, and to revel in greater pov- 
erty and want! 

Yes, missions invite criticism; but they insist that it be 
sober, intelligent, rational, Christian. They hail the critic 
as their friend; they simply ask that before he decides to 
become oracular he will at least observe, investigate and 
s'udy, and briug to the study, if not kind sympathy, cer 
tainly statistical honesty and judicial fairness. They also 
humbly suggest that if he does not believe in the principle 
of missions, apd in an aggressive Christianity, itis hardly 
fair for him to indulge in extensive criticism of the methods 
and detuils of the work. 

And missionaries desire above all that more of their 
brethren from home, following the examples of Dr. March 
and Messrs. Liwrence and Porter, visit the missions, and, 
by careful observation and thorough study, inform them- 
selves concerning this great and ever-growing work, so 
that there may arise within the Church at home a safer and 
a healthier criticism of the work, and that there may be 
freely disseminated among our constituents a sound knowl- 
edge of missions—not only of the work which they are do- 
ing, but alsoof the fundamental principles and manifold 
methods of work—all of which must be done before mis- 
sions can have the proper place in the intelligent love of 
the Church, and before missions themselves will attain the 
highest efficiency and most vigorous growth. At present 
the criticism of missions is toomuchin the hands of that 
dreadful trinity of abuse—the religious crank, the doubt- 
ful friend and the outright enemy. 


MADURA,‘ INDIA. 





Biblical Research. 


THE two large July gatherings beld in London, England, 
by the Victoria Institute are considered to have been of 
much importance. At the first meeting, Professor Sayce’s 
account of bis examination of the library brought by 
Amenophis [II from Assyria to Egypt, thirty-four centuries 
ago, was given. M. Naville, the discoverer of Suscoth- 
Pithom, Bubastis, and other places of great historical im- 
portance in Egypt, characterised the discovery described by 
Professor Sayce as one of the most important, and perhaps 
really the most important, of this century. At the second 
meeting, the members assembled to welcome M. Naville on 
his arrival in Eogland after his discovery of the site of 
Bubastis, and his exploration thereof. M. Naville himself 
deseribed his own discoveries at Bubastis for the firsttime 
in England—his last visit to Enuland having been previous 
to those discoveries. M. Naville commenced by quoting 
the prophecy of Ezekiel against Egypt, because it con- 
tained the names of the leading buried cities, the recovery 
of the records of which he is so desirous to obtain; and 
here we may be permitted to digress for a moment to call 
attention to the fact that the authoress of the last pub- 
lished work in regard to the East declares that this 
prophecy had not been fulfilled according to the prophet’s 
words. Strange that the greatest and most successful 
Egyptian explorer of modern times should go to this very 
prophecy for light to enable him to find that which others 
had failed to discover! Taking the last city named, he de- 
scribed how he found Pibeseth-Bubastis; how each day’s 
excavating work brought him new relics, new inscriptions; 
how he found Rameses II, in the 19th dynasty, had, as 
usual, blotted out the names of previous Pharaohs, and 
put his own name on everything, even on the statue of a 
Pharoah of the 4th dynasty; and how, by careful 
comparison, aided by the fact that Rameses II 
had not been quite thorough in his appropriations, he had 
discovered which Pharaoh of the 4th dynasty the statue 
represented. He came to the conclusion that Bubastis was 
founded at least as early as in the reign of Cheops, between 
whom and Pepi, of whose influence there were traces, 500 
veara inte: vened, 800 years after there was a transforma- 
tion of the city in the 12th dynasty; inthe 14th dynasty 
there was the invasion of the Hyksos or Shepherds, who, 
from the statues of great beauty found, and from other 
evidences, must have been a highly cultivated people, who, 
he considered, must have come from Mesopotamia. Dr. 
Virchow considered that their monuments represented 
Turanians, and Professor Flower considered them to rep- 
resent people of a Turanian or Mongoloid type, but that 
did not mean that tbe population itself was Turanian. 
Their worship and language was of a Semitic type, but the 
statues of their kings showed that they were not Semites. 
M. Naville added: 

“It was then what it is still] now; and I believe that the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Hyksos is not unlike what would happen 
at the present day if the populat:on of Mesopotamia overran 
the valley of the Nile: you would have masses, in great major- 
ity of Semitic race, speaking a Semitic lauguage, having a Se- 
mitic religion, and being under the command of Turks, who are 
not Semites but Turanians.” 

M. Naville, having referred to the head of a Hyksos king, 
which he had sent to the British Museum, added that he 


had found two statues of Apepi, the Pharaoh of Joseph, 
and inscriptions in regard to the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
ee wens others of high interest. M. Naville,in conclud- 
ng, said: 


“f cannot dwell at great length here on the events of the Ex- 
odus, yet Ishould like to mention that the successive disvov- 
eries made in the Delta have had the result of making the sa- 
cred narrative more compret ensible in many points, and in one 
especialiy in showing that the distances were much shorter 
than was generally thought. I consider, for instance, it im- 
portant to have established that Bubastis was a very large city. 
and a favorite resort of the king and hie family. It is quite 
poone that, at the time when the events preceding the Exodus 

k place, the king was at Bubastis, not at Tanis, as we gener- 
ally believed.” 





....Among Biblical articles of prominence in recent issues 
of foretgn theological journals, the discussion of ‘The 
Monotheism of the Legitimate Religion of Israel, in Refer- 
ence to Its Individuality, Its Reality and Its Origin,” by 
Edward Kénig, the newly-appointed Old Testament Pro- 
fessor at Rostock, takes a leading rank. It does so because 
it enters in medias res in Old Testament discussions, and 
helps materially in furnishing a positive answer to the cen- 
tral problem of argument in this department—namely, the 
origin and character of the official religion of Israel and of 
the Old Testament. Kénig engages in this reconstruction 
work from the standpoint of a conservative criticism, and 
the present is the second article of a series which he is pub- 
lishing in Luthardt’s theological monthly. The paper 
under consideration first gives a bird’s-eye preliminary 
view of the status controversie, in which the fandamental 
positions of the represettatives of the various schools are 
briefly but fairly given. This alone is a meritorious work. 
The substance of the article is devoted to the positive testi- 
mony of the proposition that monotheism was originally 
and always the official and legitimate religion of Israel, 
however mueh at times the demands of this religion were 
neglected by the people. But the fundamental principle of 
this faith was monotheism, as is attested by the earliest 
data, such as Ex. xv, 11. ‘Kénig finds a further argument 
in the fact that only the sacred books of Israel, and none of 
other nations, entirely lack a mythology; further in the 
fact that Israel alone ascribes to its God supreme contro) of 
the universe; further in the fact that Israel’s history is a 
constant contest against polytheism. Kénig accepts, with 
due critical caution, the testimony of the Old Testament 


books, and declines to reject this on merely subjective 
grounds. He contrasts these religious ideas with si 

ones found in the minds of other ancient les, and in 
this way brings into clearer relief its marked individuality. 


; P 
of the origin of this unique religion. It is still sut generte 
and the enigma of history. This essay belongs to a class of 
detail investigations of a more positive tendency which has 
been becoming an important part of recent theological lit- 
erature op the Continent, 
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Sanitary. 


THE NEW YORK HEALTH BOARD 
ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


HEALTH Boards as at present constituted 
are somewhat peculiar institutions. If 
made up of men who have won position by 
technical knowledge of bygiene, who have 
executive ability and who have prudence 
and judgment, all is well. If most of the 
members canvot claim this, and yet there 
is some one such member to whom all de- 
fer, we have the next best result. If, how- | 
ever, as is too often the case, they are made. 
up of men who have no special claims for 
their knowledge of sanitary science and art, 
we nevertheless get from them activity and 
removal of nuisances and many valuable 
things which justify their existence. It is 
chiefly when they venture out on the field 
of practical medicine that error is made. 
All the more because men deservedly emi- 
nent in surgery, or having as students seen 
uo ne hospital practice, or eminent as law- 
yers or civilians, are so apt to imagine they 
have accurate knowledge as to some other 
things. We have an illustration of this in 
the recent sensational action of the New 
York City Buard of Health as to tuberculo- 
sis. Their first action had the look of great 
wisdom, They called to their aid three 
pathologists of expert distinction. If their 
object had been to find out whether the 
bacillus tuberculosis was diagnostic of con- 
sumption, or whether the disease by inocu- 
lation with it could be produced in animals, 
this was a proper course. But as determin- 
ing whether “the disease is acquired, asa 
rule, through its communication from man 
to man,” they have no right to be called in 
as experts. Indeed, we doubt whether the 
whole Health Board and their experts have, 
since the bacillus discovery of Kocb, con- 
ducted ten cases of consumption to a suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful issue as general 
practitioners in tenement houses or other 
more favored private houses. Yetthese are 
the ones who give us authoritative state- 
ments and prescribe impossible rules for all 
persons ‘suspected of consumptian.”’ As 
illustrations we will notice together their 
report and the manifesto of the City Health 
Board based upon it. 

Is it true that “‘ nearly one-half of the en 
tire population at some time in life acquire 
it, that one-fourth die of it, and so that one- 
half of those who have it recover’? We have 
not so studied the statistics. Has it been 
proven beyond a doubt that a living germ 
“is the cause and the only cause of tuber- 
culosis’”’? Do they not know that, while 
it is a prevalent belief that the bacillus is 
found at some stage in every case of con- 
sumption, a very pumerous body of prac- 
titioners do not admit this as the cause and 
the only cause. Is that condition of system 
and of lung that prepares the way for 
morbid changes to have no consideration as 
acause? Does not almost every discussion 
of the subject before learned societies show 
a great divergence of opinion, some claim- 
ing it as a result, some that it is not always 
present, some as a question of products ? 
It is a venturesome and unjustifiable thing 
for laboratory experts or city board officials 
thus to speak for the thousands of prac- 
titioners. The verdict should come after 
the most careful collective investigation 
and after great unanimity had been reached, 
all facts and arguments, pros and cons hav- 
ing been presented. They say next: “ The 
disease may be transmitted by meat or milk 
from tubercular animals.’’ What proof 
have we that the meat has ever transmitted 
it, or that milk has, except possibly in the 
few cases of diseased udders? The London 
Lancet, in an able review of the Paris Con- 
gress on tuberculosis, noted this fact, and 
Crookshank, altho affirming before the 
British Medical Association the identity of 
the bacillus, said he knew of no authenti- 
cated case of the supposed transfer of the 
disease where the udder was not diseased. 

As to the production of the disease by 
communication from person to person there 
is nothing to warrant such sweeping asser- 
tion. They say it is “usually by means of 
the dried and pulverized sputum floating as 
dust in the air.’”’ The use of the word 
“usually” intimates that it may be ac- 
quired by contact and afterward there is a 
distinct order as to the intestinal discharges 
and various other risks. The truth is that 
we do not yet fully know as to the fact or 
mode or degree of communication. A pa- 
tient investigator in Germany has recently 
given the result of some of his experiments 
which seem toindicate that the dried sputa 
are a probable source of danger. Yet his 
few experiments are not enough to show 
anything more than that this is one of the 
foul air diseases, and not that it is any 








specific. We have read many original arti- | 


cles which do nothing more than‘repeat his 
conclusions. But for us the testimony of 
Dr. Greenbow, of the Brompton Hospital 
for Consumptives, London, and of his 
equally distinguished son, is worth hun- 
dreds of these experiments. They do not 
believe in the con’ usness of consump- 
tion as the chief ‘cause of its prevalence, 
altho entertaining as subject for testimony 
and observation the view that under certain 
possible circumstances it may be commu- 
Dicable to those susceptible to it. Because 
the bacillus tuberculosis inoculated from 
one animal to another can commuvicate the 
same orasimilar disease, dces not prove 
that it is communicated in any other way 
to man except through inoculation. By 
the same kind of proof glanders bas its 
bacillus, but it is not believed to be com- 
municable in any other way. Professor 
Weich finds the bacillus of Tetanus abound- 
ing in the soil of Baltimore, but the people 
are not catching it. For all new hypothe- 
ses the question is, Are there not other 
plausible explanations of the cause of the 
disease ? The three affirmations made are 
only inthe region of investigation. It is 
too strong tosay (1) That tuberculosis is a 
distinctly preventable disease. Better be 
as cautious as was Marshall Hall. who in 
another disease said: ‘‘It is tbeoretically 
preventable, but for many reasons difficult 
of preventioa.”’ (2) Tosay that it is not di- 
rectly inherited is untrue. (3) To assume 
us proven that this is its usual or only 
source is to be ahead of the verdict of the 
practitioners of to-day. The evidence is 
not all yet in. The case bas not been 
summed up. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 18th. 


SAUL REJECTED BY THE LORD.— 
I Sam. xv, 10-23. 


Notes —“‘ lt repenteth me.”’—This change 
of attitude attributed to God does not mean 
that God regretted his previous action. 
God’s purposes seem to undergo a change 
toward man when man is fickle toward God. 
** Carmel.””—About ten miles south 
of Hebron, a little to the east. a 
monument.”—See margin of Rev. Ver., 
hand. Perhaps a stove carved to represent 
a hand pointing to bis remarkable victory. 
* Amalekites.’’—A wild, roving horde 
on the southern borders of Israel. These 
tribes, whose riches consisted largely in cat- 
tle and movable property, were continu- 
ally harassing the Israelites for the sake of 
spoil. Thedrain upon the nation was tre- 
mendous. Saul struck the decisive blow in 
his vainglorious way, not the Lord’s. 
** Agag.’’—The hereditary title of the chief 
of these nomadic tribes. ** Have utter- 
ly destroyed.’’—This is an Oriental exagger- 
ation. It is true that from the time of their 
disastrous defeat their power was gone; but 
it was reserved for David to utterly destroy 
their remnants. (I Sam,xxvii, 8 ) “*Tdol- 
atry and teraphim.’”’—The teraphim were 
the graven or carved idols of those people 
that surrounded Israel. Idolatry being the 
chiefest sin of which Israel was tempted, it, 
along with its necessary evils, such as 
witchcraft and divination, is the worst state 
Saul’s sin can be compared to. 

Instruction.—All parts of the Bible are 
not equally interesting to Sunday-school 
scholars, vor are all equally useful. The Bible 
is meant to accomplish a great many ends 
and fora great many people. The Interna- 
tional Sunday-school course is only one of 
these ends. Students, ethnologists, theolo- 
gians study this book for different reasons. 
What is dry as hay tothe child is rich food to 
the historical scholar. It is necessary to read 
a great dealthat is mere history to reach 
some of the important truths. Probably 
the committee who chose this lesson had 
the twenty-second verse in view. The 
wise teacher acknowledges that there ure 
many dark, Oriental settings in the Bible 
to an eternal, many-faceted truth. 

Samuel, in spite of his age and good 
works, was not altogether the best of mod- 
els. He was downright angry that when 
he had given up his power to Saul the ex- 
periment was not a success. It is not un- 
common in fits of temper or disappointment 
to deliver unto God a long monolog and 
call it prayer. Samuel’s night did not seem 
to soften him, for next day he cut Agag to 
pieces with his own hand; but those were 
rude days when they groped after the truth, 
and Samuel was as sturdy for the right in 
his way as Lincoln was in his. 

Saul sinned with the people. They were 
greedy for wealth. Thecrimeis too com- 
mon aone to-day. Never was wealth ac- 


quired with such marvelous rapidity as in 
our age. Never has it commanded such 
adoration. It isthe most alluring intoxi- 
cant to become rich. When money is made 
to give to God for the relief of suffering, or 
the instruction of those that know not 
Christ, then wealth is a blessing and the 
ee of it an honorable calling. 

he day has om by when theonly treat- 
ment for heathen wasdeath. It used tobe 
the fashion utterly todestroy the enemies 
of God. Christ has taught us better. They 
should be reformed Cer. any practicable 
means; but at the basis of each trial to save 
































human beings there should be one cardinal] 
virtue—brotherly kindness, 

But the central thought of the lesson is 
oO ce toGod. Saul found out to bis 
cost that it did not pay to bring up excuses 
in the face of flagrant rebellion. lays 
his commands as heavily upon us as upon 
Saul. They are differdnt tho, in the 
light of other environment.; We court de- 
struction as surely in the higher law of life 
when we disobey as the child does who 
defies the factsthat fire burns and water 
drowns. The commands of ‘God are as sci- 
entific and as reasonable as | the commands 
of an engineer to step off the iron track; 
but itis far more dangerous to disregard 
the former than the latter. These com- 
mands come to each one in his uliar 
way. God promulgates an eternal decree 
that you should make the most of yourself 
in his way; and his way is, so far asthe 
werke has yet discovered, theibest way given 
o man, i 

Every one, like Saul, has’ his peculiarly 
weak spot. and every ove knows just what 
the troubleis, no matter how ignorant he 
may profess to be. To conquer that one 
sin that dominates your lifeimay gain you 
the inheritance of Christ. No one knows 
just when the lack of will to blot out a 
sin shall project hissoul away from God. As 
one defective bolt in a complex machine 
may wreck a train, so one sin that is toler- 
atedmay wreck a character for all eternity 
by its insidious poisoning. 








Ministerial Register. 
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BAPTIST. 


ALLEN, J. C., of the Hanson Place ch., 
Brooklyn, resigns. 


JONES, E. M., of Edmeston, accepts call to 
Earlville, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, H. C., called to Billerica, Mass. 

AUNKS, FRANK M., Mendon and Leonidas, 
Mich, resigns, 

BARSTOW, Joun, Groton, Mass., called to 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

BARTLETT, W. A., accepts call to Ridge- 
land, Il 

BOWMAN, Davin D., Eureka, accepts call 
to Grass Valley, Cal. 

BRUCE, CHARLEs C., called to York, Me. 

BURTT, BENJAMIN _H., ord., aecepts call 
to Roberts and Baldwin, Wis. 

CLIFTON, THEODORE, inst. at the Hanover 
Street ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

COCHRAN, F. C., Bernardstown, IIL., re- 
signs. 

COMBS, CLEMENT, of Billings, accepts call 
to Republic and Brookline, Mo. 

COMSTOCK, D. W., accepts call to River- 
ton, Neb. 

comet JAMES, Severy, called to Almena, 

an. 

DICKERSON, Orson C., accepts call to 
Godfrey, [ll 

EASON. R., Platteville, Col., resigns. 

EMERSON, JAMEs O, of Bunker Hill, ac- 
cepts call to Pittsfield, U11.; begins work 
Aug. Ist. : 

FELLOWS, CHARLEs B., of Wadena, Minn., 
called to Stanton, Neb. 

FRINK, BENSON M., resigns, Shelburne, 
Mass. 

onpe. W. J., accepts call to Fort Scott, 

an, 

HUGHES, IsAAc C., of Ironton, called to 
Palmyra, O 

HUMPHREY, CuesTeR C., Cromwell, Ia., 
resigns. 

JONES, RIcHARD M., ord. July Ist, Old 
Forge, Pean. 

KELSEY, Ws. S., Windham, Conn., re- 
signs. 

LANCASTER, E. G., accepts call to Ashby, 
Mass. 


LUM, SAMUEL Y., Long Ridge, Conn., re- 
signs. 


MORRIS, A. H, of Utica. Mich., resigns, 

MORSE, Cas. H, Cedar Rapids, Ia., re- 
signs. 

MOORE, G. W.. ord. July 16th, Spring 
Creek, Penn. 

NEWLOVE, S., Muhies City, Peters- 
burg and Niagara, S.D., resigns. 

PINKERTON, ADAM, Osseo, Wis., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ACKERMAN, G. E., D.D., Buffalo, N. Y., 
elected Professor of Pastoral Theology 
in the Grant Memorial University, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

ALLEN, L. W., of the Carondelet ch., St. 
Louis, Mo., called to South Park ch., 
Newark, N. J 

CAMPBELL, J. R., Snowhill, Md., re- 
signs. 

FULTON, SAMUEL, D.D., died July 2ist, 
Westchester, Penn. Aged 74. 

GRAHAM, JAMEs R., ord. Winchester, Va., 
July 7th. ’ 

HUNTER, PLEASANT, accepts call to Second 
Presbyterian ch., Newark, N. J. 

KING, A. D., called to Cutchogue, L. I. 

NELSON, S., called to Byron, N. Y. 

SWAN, T. W.,:called to West Pittston, 
Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CROSS, P. LE B, accepts call to become 
a amas minister St. John’s Elizabeth, 


EARP, ‘SAMUEL, Ann Arbor, Mich., re- 

sigDs. 

HOFFMAN, CHARLES L., ord. July 2ist, 
Morganton, N. C. 

JEFFORDS, 8. G., accepts call to Peoria, 








Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list o; “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will Quide us in 
the selection of works for further ntice,] 


THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR 
CRITICS. 


THE dedication, which bas taken place 
of a monument to the Pilgrim Fathers, at 
Plymouth, has conspicuously left out of 
view the history which the successive 
great memorial orations—John Qui 
Adams, in 1802, Daniel Webster, in 1820, 





‘Edward Everett, in 1824, and Robert ¢, 


Winthrop, in 1870—had more and more 
dwelt upon. That it is not because the 
story of the Pilgrims has become known, 
and is elsewhere told with adequate com. 
prehension of their principles, explanation 
of their position, defense of their pure 
name, and, in general, a narrative and 
critical clearing up of the problems which 
their memorable founding of freedom of 
culture in New England has raised, wij] 
plainly enough appear by a glance at 
some pages of their history as we haye it 
from authorities of the bighest character, 
The President of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, writing on “The Relig. 
ious Element in New England,” in the 
seventh chapter of the third volume of 
Mr. Justin Winsor’s “ Narrative and Crit. 
ical History of America,” makes this ref. 
erence to the Pilgrims of Plymouth: 


‘*The company of exiles whom residence 
in Holland, with its attendant influences 
and results, had confirmed and stiffened ip 
their original principles of rigid Separa- 
tism, had the start by nearly a decade of 
years in transferring themselves to Plym- 
outh ”’ (p. 241). 

A worse historical mistake could with 
difficulty. be made. There were Rigid 
Separatists at Amsterdam, and as to the 
thought of their uniting with the Leyden 
Church, in going to America, one of that 
Church (Cushman) said: 


“As for them of Amsterdam, I had 
thought they would as soon have gone to 
Rome as with us: for our liberty is to them 
as ratsbane, and their rigor as bad tous as 
the Spanish Inquisition.”’ 


And for 158 years the indisputable tec- 

ord framed by Thomas Prince, in “The 
New England Chronology,” has warned 
the unwary wayfarer in historical research 
against classing Robinson and his church 
with those ‘‘ Brownists ” who insisted on 
rigid Separatism. Prince said: 


‘¢ Some noted writers, not with a sufficient 
accuracy studied in the religious history of 
these times, have, through great mistake, 
represented as if this people were a congre- 
gation of Brownists. But even Baylie him- 
self, that bitter inveigber both against the 
Brownists and Independents, owns that Mr, 
Robinson, their pastor, was a man of excel- 
lent parts, and the most learned, polisbed 
and modest spirit that ever separated from 
the Church of England; that he was brought 
to a greater moderation than he at first ex- 
pressed; that he ruined the Rigid Separation; 
that he was the principal overthrower of the 
Brownists, and became the author of Iude- 
pendency. The like account of Mr. Robin- 
son Hornius also gives us, dividing those 
who separated from the Church of England 
into two sorts: 1, the Rigid Separatists, or 
Brownists; 2, the Semi Separatists, or Rob- 
insonians, who, after a while, were called 
Independents, and still retain the name. 
And so distant were the former in their 
principles and temper from the latter that, 
as the chief seat of tbe Brownists was then 
in Amsterdam, Governor Winslow, & Pril- 
cipal member of Mr. Robinson’s church, ac- 
quaints us ‘ that the Brownists there would 
hardly hold communion with the people at 
Leyden.’ He also tells us ‘ that Mr. Robin- 
son was always against separation from aby 
of the Churches of Christ; that his study 
was for peace and union, so far as 
agree with faith and a good conscience; a 
if any joining to us when we lived rif 
Leyden, or since we came to New 
land, have held forth separation from the 
Church of England, I have, divers times, 
in the one place heard Mr. Robinson, 
our pastor, and in the other Mr. oa 
ster, our Elder, stop them asta 
showing them that we required no call 
thing at their hands.’ Perhaps Ho . 
was theonly person who gives this ay 
the title of ‘‘ Robinsonians”; but had 


inted with the generous = 
a ae and of theif. 
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pastor, he would then have known 
nothing was more disagreeable to them 

to be called by the name of any mere 
whatever; since they renounced all 
attachment to any mere human systems 
ns of Scripture, and reserved an 


a sotire and perpetual liberty‘of searching the 


red records, and of forming both their 
aociples and their practice from those dis- 
goveries they should make therein, without 
jmposing them on others. In that age of 
low and universal bigotry this truly great 
god learned man seems to be almost the 
only divine who was capable of rising in a 
noble freedom of thinking and practicing in 
ious matters; and even in urging such 
an equal liberty on his own people he labors 
to take them off from their attachment to 
pim, that they might be more entirely free 
to search and followthe Scriptures.” 

Dr. Henry M. Dexter uses the just au- 
thority of his immense thoroughness of 
research to insist that the Pilgrim pastor, 
Robinson, concrived that the Synod of 
Dort ‘had tabulated an ultimatum in 
theology for the world and for all time,” 
and that the Defense Robinsou wrote of 
the Calvinism of the Dort Synod, not only 
meant this conception, but meant that 
«quimus of infallibility” manifested by 
teSynod. In thus insisting, Dr. Dexter 
overlooks the fact that Robinson’s preface 
to his Defense of Dort Calvinism said: 


“It is trae we ought not to pin our faith 
on the sleeves of any, nor to call any man 
master, as Christ speaks and means, but 
him alone,” 
and that his writings show him as say- 
ing: 

“The custom of the Church is but the 
custom of mep; the sentence of the fathers 
is but the opinion of men; the determina- 
tion of Councils but the judgment of men, 
what men soever ” 

“Some are so servilely in bondage to the 
determinations of certain doctors as that 
they think nothing well done in religion 
which these teach not; and some of these 
aresotransported with waspish zeal asthey 
can scarcely, without a fit of an ague, either 
speak toorthink of him whoa little steps 
out of their tread.”’ 

“] profess myself always one of them 
who still desire to learn further or better 
what the good will of God is.”’ 

“I will not justify all the words of an- 
other man, nor yet mine own.” 

“Themeanest man’s reason, specially in 
matter of faith and obedience to God, is to 
bepreferred before all authority of allother 
men,” 

“Men are often accounted heretics with 
greater sin through want of charity in the 
judges than in the judged through want of 
fait ” 

“Who knoweth with how little God can 
and doth save many, being faithful in learn- 
ing what they cau, and in observing what 
they know?” 

“He who gets this general grace, to have 
his heart indeed and seriously bent upon 
the course of piety toward God and inno- 
cency toward men, the Lord will not so far 
suffer toerr in his way as to miss of Heaven 
inthe end, notwithstanding his particular 
aberrations of human frailty, which God 
will cover under the veil of his rich mercy, 
by the person’s sincere faith and general re- 
pentance.”’ 

“The best and safest way is to get true 
and sound conscience of things certain and 
without controversy. Such a person God 
will direct in his ways so far and certainly 
8 not to miss of the main end. eternal life, 
and therewith in mercy will pardon all 
ether of his human aberrations.” 

“Who can say with how little and imper- 
fect faith in Christ, both for degree and 
parts, God both can and @oth save the sin- 
cere in heart?’’ 

“There is hardly any sect so anti-Chris- 
tian or evil otherwise in Church profession, 

Which there are not divers truly tho 
weakly led, with the spirit of Christ in their 

albedy. so true members of his mysti- 
By Would be difficult to add to the force 
there Proofs, tho pages of quotation 
» ded added, that it is Dr. Dexter who 
¥tong, and not those whom he accuses 
4v¥iew of Robinson untrue to the real 

» when he suys of the unique and in- 

able Pilgrim pastor: 


ough 
st k he has been persistently 
by those who, never having much 

z writings, and unfamiliar with 


the real judgment, doctrine, and spirit of 

Matyhave interpreted him t20 much in 
=f of their own temper and times, 
ities le in that of those which were 
*h him; + + » and have delighted 


* 





to exalt him as the apostle of a thought so 
progressive as to be quite out of sight of his 
own times, and the prophet of a liberalism 
having unlimited capacity to ‘embrace 
further light.’”’ 

Robinson’s writings not only manifest 
his position, as we have seen, but they 
again and again deprecate the scandals 
and outrage of religious heat and violence 
into which none more madly plunged than 
the Dort Calvinists, among whom Robin- 
son doctrinally stood. Thus Robinson 
said, in the very year that the Dort Synod 
stamped on the Arminians with brutal 
fury the designation of “liars and deceiv- 
ers”: 

‘““Well it is for the servants of Jesus 
Christ that they have him for their judge, 
by whose alone judgment, notwithstanding 
all men’s prejudices, they sball] stand or 
fall forever. This malapert and un- 
bridled boldness of unskillful men, who 
make it a very May-game to pass rash cen- 
sure upon the faith of their brethren, . 
is a malaly so frequent and ordinary as 
that it may truly be said of many, that 
they then think themselves most acceptable 
unto God when they can make their 
brethren, differing from them in smaller 
matters, most ojious unto men. This rag- 
ing plague, except the Lord God in mercy 
assuage, and bend the minds of godly and 
modest men, the ministers of his Word, to 
put to their helping hand that way, it will, 
without doubt come to pass—which God 
forbid—that the multitude of Christians 
will come to judge of their estate with the 
Lord, not so much by the Christian virtues 
wh‘ch they themselves indeed have, as 
which they imagine others want.” 

Dean Stanley was wholly right when 
he said of reported words of Robinson 
given by Winslow as his farewell address 
to the original Pilgrims, that ‘‘they are 
the charter of the future glories of Prot- 
estant, and perhaps of Roman Christian- 
ity.” 

Mr. Whittier, himself most delightful 
master of the Pilgrim mind in religion 
and life, thought he was justified in writ- 
ing as follows, on the occasion of the 
celebration at Piymouth, in 1879, two 
bundred and fifty years from the famous 
landing : 

‘A worthy New England deacon once 
described a brother in the church as a very 
good man Godward, but rather bard man- 
ward. It cannot be denied that some very 
satisfactory steps have been taken in the 
latter direction at least, since the days of 
the Pilgrims. Our age is tolerant of creed 
and dogma, broader.in its sympathies, etc., 
etc. . . . The Pilgrims were right in 
affirming the paramount authority of the 
law of God. If they erred in seeking that 
authoritative law, and passed over the Ser- 
mon on the Mount for the stern Hebraisms 
of Moses; if they hesitated in view of the 
largeness of Christian liberty; if they seemed 
unwilling to accept the sweetness and light 
of the good tidings, let us not forget it was 
the mistake of men who feared more than 
they dared to hope, whose estimate of the 
exceeding awfulness of sin caused them to 
dwell upon God’s vengeance rather than bis 
compassion, and whose dread of evil was so 
great that, inshutting their hearts against 
it, they sometimes shut out the good. Itis 
well for us if we have learned to listen to 
the sweet persuasion of the Beatitudes; but 
there are crises in ali lives which require 
also the emphatic ‘ Thou shalt not’ of the 
Decalog, which the founders wrote on the 
gate-posts of their commonwealth.” 

Of all the reflection upon the Pilgrims 
here made or implied, not one syllable is 
just. The mistake is wholly that of Mr. 
Whittier’s defective information, He 
might have read in Robinson: 

“God would have us walk in faith toward 
him and love toward men; but some are so 
strovg in faith and zealous for faithfulness 
toward God as they are lifted up above 
charity toward men.” . 

“God is not partial as men are, nor re- 
gards tbat church and chamber religion 
whichis not accompanied in the house and 
streets with loving kindness and mercy and 
all goodness toward men.” 

“It isa dangerous presumption which 
speaks of doing that which is necessary to 
salvation, as many used to speak, tho 
with affected ignorance of, aud apparent 
disobedience to, many of God’s command- 
ments.” 

So far from not having learned to listen 
to the sweet persuasion of the Beatitudes, 
passing over the Sermon on the Mount, 
hesitating at the largeness of Christian 
liberty, and unwilling to accept the sweet- 





ness and light of Christ, of eternal hope,, 
of God’s compassion, and of trust in some, 
good in all, the Pilgrim Church as ex- 

actly as possible had the foundation 

which is Mr. Whittier’s ideal, and, with 
this great word of their scholar, saint and 

statesman- pastor on their banner—Imme- 

diate et independenter sub Ipso Christo— 

justified their historian’s declaration: 


‘So they grew in knowledge and other 
gifts and graces of the Spirit of God, and 


livei together in peace and Jove and holi-- 


ness. . I know not but it may be 
spoken to the honor of God, and without 
prejudice to any, that such was the true 


piety, the humble zeal, and fervent love of ' 


this people toward God and his ways, and 
the sinzle-heartedness and sincere affection 
one toward another, that they cameas near 
the primitive pattern of the first churches 
as any other of these later times hath done, 
according to their rank and quality.” 


With this indisputably historical view 
of the Pilgrim Church, agrees Bradford, 
who in his * History,” said : 


‘*Many came unto them from divers parts 
of England, so as they grew a great con- 
gregation; and if at any time any differ- 
ences arose, or offenses broke out, as it can- 
not be but sometime there will, even among 
the best of mea, they were ever so met 
with, and nipt in the head betimes, or 
otherwise so well composed, as still love, 
peace and communion was continued; or 
else the Church purged of those that were 
incurable and incorrigible, when, after 
much patience used, no other means would 
serve, which seldom came to pass.” 
Looking on this picture, what are we to 
say of this representation by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society’s Presidente, in 
the chapter of Mr. Winsor’s great work 
already cited: 


‘Their conferences about order and dis- 
cipline bristled with individualisms and 
scruples. Many of these assemblies might 
soon resolve themselves into constitu- 
encies of single members. There wasscarce 
one of those assemblies, either in England, 
or in exile on the Continent, that did not 
part into two or three. There was a stern 
necessity which compelled variance and 
dissension among the members. They had 
in hand the Bible, and euch was trying 


what he could draw out of it, as an oracle. 


and a rule.”’ 


This issaid as applicable to ‘the reli- 
gious element in the settlement of New 
England,” and it would be very difficult to 
say anything more totally untrue and ab- 
solutely unjust. Not only is it as f.lse as 
possible, said of the Pilgrims of Plym- 
outh, but itis false and only false said 
of the Puritans, whose great master- 
spirit, Winthrop, composed on the voyage 
over ‘‘A Model of Christian Charity,” and 
whose earliest church covenant, at Salem, 
contained obligations such as these : 

“We promise to walk with our brethren 
with all watchfulness and tenderness; we 
will not, in the congregation, be forward to 
show our own gifts and parts in speaking 
orscrupling; we bind ourselves to study the 
advancement of the Gospel in all truth and 
peace.” 

The allegation of ‘‘ crudity, perversity, 
persistency, conceits and idiosyncracies, 
exorbitant and eccentric, as well as inge- 
nious and rational,” characterizing either 
Puritans or Pilgrims, tn the first settle- 
ment of New England, has nothing what- 
ever to go upon, whatever may be true 
of some later wildness or madness within 
the darker shadows of Puritanism in the 
wilderness. 

And yet, worse than what we bave al- 
ready quoted, our authority says, with 
only the Pilgrims in view: 

“It is vexing to the spirit, while winning 
sometimes our admiration for the intense 
and awful sincerity of the self-inflicting vic- 
tims of their own scruples, magnified into 
compunctions of conscience, to trace the 
quarrels and leave-takings of those poor 
exiles on the Continent, struggling in toil 
and sacrifice for a bare subsistence, but 
finding compensation if not solace in their 
idleness and ever-sharpening altercations.”’ 

When this cruel, shameless, malignant 
falsehoo’ first saw the light in a letter 
from London, which reached Plymouth 
at the end of the first year there, and was 
answered by Bradford, his sweet and pa- 
tient eyes looking out on the burial-place 
of just one-half of the entire body, his 
just anger flashed fire as he wrote: 


‘“They which told you we spent so much 


time in discoursing and consulting, &c., 
their harts can'tell thetr toungs they lye.” 
Yet either to accuse, or to excuse, the 
“lye” branded by Bradford, and most 
thoroughly exposed in details of the his- 
tory to which we cannot take space to re- 
fer, is a commonplace of our histories and 
of our annual speakers. Moses Coit Ty- 
ler makes it the keynote of his represen- 
tation in his generally admirable “ His- 
tory of American Literature”; it appears 
in the worst possible form in the great 
History which we have cited; and both 
last year and the year before it was con- 
spicuous in the fireworks of New York's 
favorite orator. Nor is this anything like 
a full acsount of the comprehensive fail- 
ure of our history and our eloquence to 
recover and to do justice to the real facts 
of the Pilgrim mind, church, spirit, char- 
acters, scenes, events, and jnfluences, in 
a passage of human history, minute in 
limits of space and time, but ynexampled 
since the Master of the Beatitudes walked 
amid the shadows of the life of man. 


»— 
o 


MR. CRAWFORD’S “GREIFEN- 
STEIN.”* 


EACH year since the publication of Mr. 
Crawford’s ‘“‘Mr. Isaacs’? has accustomed 
us to expect its annual product frum a pen 
whose industry is certainly little to be dis- 
counted among American fictionists. It is 





. but justice to say that the last three or four 


years have given us better and better books 
to reward such expectation and the time 
spent in their reading. There was a period 
of Mr. Crawford’s career when the satisfac- 
‘ tory development of those talents evident in 
his first novels appeared suddenly to be un- 
certain. But this phase was fortunately 
as brief as it was natural, and since, for 
example, the ‘‘ American Politician’”’ or 
** Zoroaster,’’ we have had more ably con- 
structed and roundly executed works with 
every aunouncement of his publishers— 
‘“*A Tale of a Lonely Parish,’’ “‘ Saraci- 
jnesca,”’ ** Marzio’s Crucifix,’’ and now this 
|‘ Greifeustein’”’—to which list one may add 
jin advance of its appearance in book form, 
“Sant llario,” the interesting sequel to 
|‘ Saracinesca,” now running as a serial in a 
imagazine. The scene of this long new novel 
jand its atmosphere differs widely from any 
Mr. Crawford has previously utilized. So 
dothe actorsinuit. Its locality is the his- 
toric depths of the Black Forest, where 
Castle Greifenstein stands, gray with 
years and storms, as the story opens. The 
time is contemporary, or nearly such; 
but the peculiarly antique or roman- 
tic mold in which its typically Ger- 
man men and women are framed, and their 
buld outlines and positive hereditary traits 
seem to throw them back into closer sym- 
pathy with Germany a hundred years ago. 
Two young men, half-brothers, come to love 
the same woman—a good and pure one, 
Hilda von Sigmundskron, one of the most 
eharming characters of the same general 
type that we have lately met with in a 
novel. Their father before them has been 
put by fate in the same unfortunate predic- 
ament—only the object of such similar pas. 
sion has been a worthless and wretched 
creature who brings destruction upon the 
elder Greifeustein, his brother, and on her- 
self. Working out a kind of hereditary des- 
tiny, under new conditions, we have this 
second generation, which presently has the 
field to itself—Greif and Rex, who are at 
Hilda’s feet, just as Greifensten and Riese. 
neck found themselvcs, only under worse 
conditions, as the victims of the terrible 
destiny whereof Von Greifenstein’s false 
wife is agent. But Hilda uplifts and pre- 
serves the two younger men from the 
ruin of their friendship and lives. In her- 
nobieness of character and gentle and sub, 
duing influence dominate the dangerous 
struggle and reconcile its most difficult and 
antagonistic elements. Greif and Rex are 
saved and ennobled and brought into far 
closer unity by their trial, through her wo 
manhood; a tragedy of the darkest sort 
sweeps away on its black current their un- 
happy fathers and Clara von Greifenstein. 
They are elevated and made truer men and 
trner brothers by theirs. It is evident that 
Mr. Crawford has a sincere psychological 
and moral intent and, to some degree, argu 
ment, in bis book. The reader lays it aside 
with an impression as to that purpose ex- 
pressed in it in a thoroughly suggestive yet 
artistically delicate fashion. 

The story isa checker-work of dark and 
light. Toread it is not unlike a journey 
in sunshiny weatber through the wild and 
gloomily-wooded leagues of the region in 
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which its action takes place. There is more 
shadow than sun in it. Indeed, it takes 
@ considerable time forone to leave behind 
him the memory of the frightful incident 
which is the first significant one in the 
movel, the return in disguise to Schloss 
‘Greifenstien (in his vagabond middle life) 
of Kuno von Rieseneck, to identify his 
inostess as his infamous wife of former days, 
iow married to his half-brother, but until 
this hour not suspected to be the same 
‘woman with her who led him to betray the 
great military post he yielded up to the 
enemy. This scene, worked up with great 
dramatic skill, haunts one for a good while. 
‘The dueling incidents and the chapters of 
German University life, and the brutality 
of the system, as Greif and Rex had to 
meet it, are not enlivening material. The 
novel scarcely acquires, or rather, recovers 
the balance io favor of the cheerful and en- 
tertaining that readers generally prefer, 
and, by the by, seem likely to obtain less 
and less of nowadays, when not merely 
the more serious but the most painful and 


often tragical aspects of existeuce and 


human nature are thuse in vogue with the 
story-writer. Nevertheless “Greifenstien’s” 
clouded sky brightens considerably as the 
novel advances, and it ends in the calin 
sunshine of a summer day, and with the 
storm and strife of passion and rivalry 
quelled to fraternal affection and the out- 
look on happy years. I[t goes without say- 
ing that Mr. Crawford has constructed 
this very long and ambitious story so skil!- 
fully as to give it abundant movement all 
the way through; that the characters are 
contrasted with effective art; that the in- 
cidental descriptions are picturesque and 
make a striking if subdued background to 
its drama, or rather, to its dramas, and 
that in his conversations, especially, he here 
exhibits one of bis best literary traits. 

The motif of the novel, and its conclu- 
sion asa story are, alike, well-indicated in 
a passage from its last pages, which we 
quote in further illustration: 


*** Do not talk any more of death, dear Horst,’ 
said Hilda. ‘Itis but a year and a few months 
since two brothers and one woman—three as 
we are, in the same bonds save one—all stood 
together as we stand, perhaps, and by their 
deeds and deaths wiped away death from our 
lives. Talk no more of death now—in this other 
home, where there are other names than those 
that were dishonored. Let this be the house of 
life, as that was the house of death, the home 
of honest love, as that was the home of treach- 
ery, the dwelling of peace, as that was made at 
last the place of violent and desperate deeds. 
The hour of destiny is passed. The days with- 
out fear begin to-day.’ 

“It was indeed the decisive moment in the 
lives of all three, and there was silence for a 
space after Hilda had spoken. The thoughts 
her words called up passed rapidly through the 
minds of her hearers, and produced their effect 
on each. As she had truly said, there was a 
mysterious resemblance between the climax 
and the anti-climax of their history. As Riese- 
neck and Greifenstein had been half-brothers, 
so were Greif and Rex; as their fathers had 
loved one woman, so they also both loved Hilda; 
as the elder pair might have been, but for the 
woman who wrought their destruction, honora- 
ble, brave and earnest men, so were their sons 
in reality. The difference lay not so much be- 
tween the fathers and the sons as between one 
woman and the other, between Clara Kurtz 
and Hilda von Sigmundskron. Instead of ruin- 
ing both brothers as Clara had done, Hilda had 
saved both from destruction; in the place of 
shame, she had brought honor; in the stead of 
death, she had given life to both. And both 
looked at her during the silence and wondered 
inwardly at the beauty of her strength, asking 
themselves how it was possible that in a few 
short months this child of the forest, innocent 
and ignorant of the world, should have attained 
to proportions that were almost divine in their 
eyes, should have developed from the simple 
maiden to the noble woman; from the quiet, 
gentle girl, to the splendidly dominating 
incarnation of good that had more than 
once overcome their mistaken impulses, 
and made plain their way before them 
by the illumination of the right, just as her 
golden head and gleaming eyes seemed to light 
up the room in which she stood. They looked 
at her and wondered, both loving her beyond all 
earthly things.each in his own way: the one 
with the earnest, deep-rooted purpose to live 
and die in all honor for her sake—silent forever, 
having spoken once, doing daily homage to her 
innocence and loveliness, and reverently sacri- 
ficing every day for her the very love whereby 
he lived; the other, loving in her the wife, the 
mother of his sons, the source of all the glorious 
happiness that had come upon his early man- 
hood in such an abundant measure, the woman 
who had saved him, the woman he adorea, the 
woman who was his.as he was hers. Neither 
had known before how great and good she was, 
and from this day neither would ever forget one 
shade of the goodness and the greatness she had 
revealed to both. 

“ A baser man than Rex would have suffered 
and would have foreseen suffering throughout 
his coming days, in awelling beside the woman 
who could not be his. But he was made of bet- 

stuff than most men, and his passion had re- 





ceived a stern and sudden check from the force 
of his commanding will. It was as tho Hilda 
had been deified before him, and had been lifted 
toasphere in which he could worship her as a 
higher peing and forget she wasa woman. He 
bowed his head in thought while Hilda and 
Greif stood before him. They saw the white 
streaks in the soft hair that had been so brown 
and bright but yesterday, and they glanced at 
each other awestruck at the thought of what 
he must have suffered. 

“* His hair is white—and it is for me!’ Hilda 
whispered as she leaned upon her husband's 
shoulder. 

“ Rex’s quick ear caught the words, tho they 
were scarcely audible. He looked up, and his 
stony eyes grew strangely soft and expressive. 

“*Yes,’ he said. ‘I know it—but it is not 
strange. I am glad it isso, for it was in a good 
cause. You are right, Hilda, my sister; the hour 
of destiny has passed. It has left its marks, but 
they are pledges that it will not return. The 
new life begins to-day—give me your hands 
—both of you—do mine tremble so? It is 
with happiness, not with pain—oh, not with 
pain—do not think it! Give me a share 
in your lives, since you will. I take it 
gladly,and you shall not regret it. You have 
my word that you shall never feel one sting 
when you look at me—you, my brother—you, my 
sister. I will be a brother to you both, a son to 
her you both call mother, tho, in truth, I am too 
old for that—but she must be a mother to us all, 
in place of what none of us have ever had, save 
Hilda. And I kiss your hand; dear sister—su—it 
is the pledge. 1 take yours in mine, brother, and 
I know you, and you know me, and we can look 
into the other’s eyes and say‘**! trust” and 
know that we trust well. There—itisdone,and 
we are joined, we three, for good or evil, to 
stand together if there be strife still in store for 
us who have striven so much—to live in broth- 
erly love and peace, if peace isto be ours, until 
the gray years come and we are laid side by side 
together.’ 

“*So be it, and may God bless us all,’ said 
Greif. 

*** God will bless us,’ answered Hilda, softly.” 

With this kindly wish, that seems pro- 
phetic of the happiness Hilda has so largely 
brought to pass out of suffering, ** Greifen- 
stein’’ draws to its close. It is a novel 
written on a high moral plane, and its 
teaching of the guidance of the woman-soul, 
upward and on, is as sincere as it is promi- 
nent. 


Musica Ecclesiastica. The Imitation of 
Christ, by Thomas Kempis, “ now for the 
first time set forth in Rhythmic Sentences, 
according to the original intention of the 
author,” with a Preface by H. P. Liddon, 
D.D.,D.C.L. Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $3.50.) 
The copy before us.of this delightful edition 
of a book that never grows old is on large 
paper, is limited to 750 copies and leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of work- 
manship in the making of the book or its 
binding. The less expensive edition is sub- 
stantially the same. The peculiarity of this 
work is that the translation follows more or 
less closely the Latin version published by 
C. Hirsche at Berlin, in 1874. Dr. Hirsche, 
of Hamburg, who has spent more time in 
the study of ** The Imitation” than any 
other scholar, once more reminded the 
world that in 4 Kempis’s lifetime the book 
was called Musica Ecclesiastica and that 
it was written metrice, or in some kind of 
loose or irregular rhythm, such as are rep- 
resented in English by metrical staves. The 
present translater who conceals himself be- 
hind his literary sponsor, Canon Liddon, 
has taken full advantage of this rhythmi- 
cal arrangement to give the public the best 
copy he could of the original. His tranpsla- 
tion is not always literal, and in some in- 
stances we have noted, would have gained in 
melody by a stricter adherence to the Latin 
form as, for example: ‘“‘ Why should we care 
about scholastic terms?” (de generibus et 
speciebus). We submit that the straight- 
forward translation is be.ter: “‘ Why should 
we care for genus and species?” In 
another respect the book gains im- 
mensely by the translator’s honesty in 
not smoothing down the translation 
to suit modern moods, modern opinions or 
modern sensitiveness. Thomas speaks out 
in the English of this version as he does ia 
the semi-barbarous Latin of his original, 
and everything which leaves 4 Kempis free 
to express himself in his own chosen terms, 
in the absolute simplicity of his faith, will 
add to the power ofthe book. Wenote, too, 
some change in the common order of the 
Books which has its justification in Dr. 
Hirsche. The great gain is, however, the 
translation into rhythmic staves, a form 
which harmonizes wonderfully with the 
mystical movement of the thought and the 
spiritual abstraction and absorption of the 
writer. Apart from simple translation this 
is the first bit of important new editing 
done for & Kempis in our language. It isa 
restoration of form which mightily affects 
the substance. -We note, too, that while 
the present translation, by its outspoken 
bluntness, restores to certain passages 4 








force they had lost, it gives a catholic 
breadth and charity to othera which read 
harshly. Still the tone of the translation 
is severe, and must be to be faithful. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians, by 
the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. This is the 
latest publication in “The Expositor’s 
Bible Series,” edited by the Rev. W. R. 
Nicoll, editor of the London Expositor. It 
is a topical commentary rather than ap ex- 
position verse by verse. The First of Co- 
rinthians seems made for such treatment by 
its richness in topics. Dr. Dods discusses 
them with great good sense, freedom and 
direct simplicity. Onsuch obscure passages 
as the “baptism of the dead,” or that “a 
woman should have power on her head be- 
cause of the angels,’’ we do not believe any- 
thing more or better will ever be said than 
is said in this volume. The whole volume 
is full of good sense, ripe scholarship and 
meaty exposition. Happy the age which is 
brought up on such studies of Scripture as 
these. We may seriously inquire whether 
the Christian scholars who since the Refor- 
mation have spent their lives in the rever- 
ent study and exposition of Scripture have 
not brought the Church nearer to the sacred 
writers and nearer to acquaintance with 
Christ himself than the Church as a whole 
ever was since the Lord’s ascen-ion. 


Fishin’ Jimmy, by Aunie Trumbull Slo-- 
son (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., sixty cents), 
isadelightful story of » New Hampshire 
fisherman who heard the Master call him 
as be sat by the brooks, and forsook all to 
follow him. He was a gem uf Nature’s own 
make, but never polished, except as light, 
beauty and sweetness pure witbin could do 
it. He loved the angie as old Issak Walton 
did, and like him loved his Master. ‘‘’T was 
fishin’ done it,’’ he used to say, in explana- 
tion of anything he had done. ‘‘ On’y fisb- 
in’. It allers works. The Christian r’lig- 
ing itself had to begin with fishin’, ye 
know.”’ There is much simplicity in the 
story as told in this volume and much dra- 
matic power tov. The old man’s end in the 
mountains and his last answer to the heav- 
enly call ‘‘ Here I be, Sir. It’s Fishin’ Jim- 
my. ye know. from Francony way; him ye 
useter call James when ye come ’long the 
shore o’ the pond an’ I was a-fishin’,”’ is as 
true and tender as anything faith ever 
brought from a loving heart. The dialect 
is capital. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








“THE Lost DESPATCH’ has only been 
out two weeks, yet the Galesburg (Ill.) Pub- 
lishing Company, who issue it, have al- 
ready received orders for it from California 
to the far East. 


....The second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of King’s * Classical and Foreign 
Annotations’ will be published early in 
August by Thomas Whittaker, of this city. 
The first edition was exhausted three 
months after its appearance. The author 
bas bad the revised edition in preparation 
since last summer. 


....-Capt. Francis V. Greene will con- 
tribute to the number of Harper’s Weekly 
to be published Angust 7th an article on 
the general subject of ‘‘ Roads and Road. 
Making,’ with spevial reference to means 
and methods for repaving the streets of 
New York. The article will be containedin 
a four-page supplement elaborately illus- 
trated. 


...-Messrs. Ginn & Co. will publish, about 
the first of October, a ‘‘ History of the Ro- 
man People,’’ by Prof. W. F. Allen, of the 
University of Wisconsin. This sketch of 
Roman history will place especial emphasis 
upon two series of events: first, the policy 
and process by which the Roman Dominion 
was secured and organized during the Re- 
public, its reorganization under the Empire, 
and final disruption at the time of the Ger- 
man migrations; secondly, the social and 
economical causes of the failure of self- 
government among the Romans, and the 
working of the same forces under the Em- 
pire. In this point of view the history of re- 
ligion among the Romans will be carefally 
traced. 


. .-“*Gradatim: A First Latin Reader,” 
By Heatley & Kingdon. Revised for Ameri- 
can schools by Wm. C. Collar, Head Master 
of the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, will 
be published immeditely a by Ginn & Co., 
Boston. It contains one hundred and fifty 
anecdotes in groups of ten, each group 
illustrating certain systems of inflected 
forms, and certain principles of syntax, and 
is a charming reading book for young Latin 
scholars, in easy but pure Latin, which 
may be used to precede Cwsar, or as acom- 
panion and supplement to the Begini er’s 
Latin Book or its equivalent. The English 
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edition has met with an enormous sale ip 


England. 


---»Maurice Thompson’s only volume of 
poems, entitled “Songs of Fair Weather. » 
was printed from type and is likely, soit is 
said,soon to becomea rare book. Mr. Thom 
son must have material sufficient for an- 
other book, if we may judge from the num- 
ber of poems printed in THEI NDEPENDENT 
and elsewhere since the appearance of 
“Songs of Fair Weather.” A new Volume 
containing these ‘‘ Songs” and the poems 
published sitce their appearance will cer- 
tainly be called for when his first volume 
is no longer to be had. In this connection 
we may say that Mr. Thempson’s 
article in THE INDEPENDENT entitled * Who 
is to Blame?” has excited a good deal ot 
comment and criticism among the newspa- 
pers. Of course adverse criticism was ex. 
pected by Mr. Thompson, but he is not 
likely to chang. his convictions even if 
showers of abuse are rained upon him. 


.... The Century for August recognizes the 
eightieth anniversary of Tennyson’s birth. 
day by a frontispiece portrait of Tennysoy 
and an interesting article by Dr. Henry Vay 
Dyke entitled “* The Bible in Tennyson,” jy 
which quotation follows quotation from the 
works of Tennyson to illustrate the fre 
quency of the poet’s allusion to the Bible, 
The magazine’s pening article is entitled 
* The Stream of Pleasure ”’ (referring to the 
tiver Thames), and is written and illustrated 
by Joseph an.i Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
The illustrations are particularly pleasing, 
except, perhaps, the one of the * Rainhow 
on the Thames,” which looks as tho a tower 
were sending up a tremendous spout of 
water to put outa conflagration in the dis- 
tance. A valuable series of articles on en- 
gravipgsis contained in this number, the 
different subjects treated being ‘** Wood 
Engravers in Camp,” “‘ Originality in Wood 
Engraving,” ‘‘ Painter-Engraving,” and 
“The New School of Engraving.” The 
Lincoln bistory is nearing its close, as are 
also the articl-s on Russia by Mr, Kennap, 
There are sufficieut stories and poems inthe 
number to make it good reading: for sum- 
mer. 


..--One of the interesting articles in 
Scribner’s for August is that of Prof. T.R. 
Lounsbury, of Yale, on ‘* The Two Locksley 
Halls.” It is refreshing to read a good 
sensible judgment on ‘* Locksley Hall Sisty 
Years After.” It will be remembered ¥ 
our readers that this poem was first pub 
lished in this country by THE INDEPENDEMT, 
baving been cabled entire to us from Lon 
dov. All manner of fun was made of itat 
the time of its appearance by the news 
papers of the country, and slur after slur 
was cast upon the author of the first 
** Locksley Hall.’”’ We insisted at the time 
that it was a great poem and ful!y worthy 
of its predecessor. Not more than two or 
three journals in the land seconded usin 
this estimate. This is what Professor 
Lounsbury says of the poem: 

“It is little to say of ‘ Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After’ that English literature presents 
no similar instance of a work of anything like 
the same grade of intellectual achievement pro- 
duced by a poet at the same period of life. No 
allowance has to be made for it on account of 


the age of its author. If it lack at times the 
gorgeousness of diction which characte to 
so marked a degree the original creation, it 
equals it in sustained power, and in energy of 
expression it occasionally leaves it behind. 


Professur Lounsbury concludes his criti 
cism with the following question: 
“Is the lesson taught by the second ‘ Locksley 


Hall’ any less noble or any less true than 
taught by the first?’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Muphere Universalized. An Advanced Alge- 
ra. 


pp. ix, 353. New York: D. Appleton & Co.... $1 0 
a History. By Profess r Kurtz. Volume 
& cess... sriscummsane saute 20 
Father Damien. A Journey from Cashmere to 
his Home in Hawaii. By Edward Clifford. 
are pp. 176. New York: plaqmtitia® &Co. 0% 
Kaut’: Critical Ly ag For Read 
ers. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and John H. 
Bernard, 8.D. Volume li, The Prolegome- 
na translated, with Notes and Appendices. 
i9ExS. pp. xi, 259. The same..........---+-+++++ 
A Brief _ Introduction to the Study of Thegiony. 
By R. V. Foster. 7x5, pp. 154. New York: o 
_ Fleming H. Revell..............+-.+. + seeseeee 1 
New Notes for Bible Readings. By S. R. Briggs. o 
The SAME.......... ceeeseeeeeees 1 


. 2: xix, 4%. 

+U. utlishing Co......--.- 

Madagascar. By Belle McPherson Campbell. 
axe, pp. 80. Chicago: Woman’s Pres 

rian Boad of Missions to the North west.... 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ASEATS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Brondwas. N.Y- 


EWSPA rae fi DV EEFISING. 
ty /e ° 
a. P. Rowe LL nce. Spruce Street, N. Y 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hyrons and tunes for Church Worshi, 
A. 8. Gareen ‘& Ce.. 111 William St. t. vy 


Send forthe 
RUBERT CARTER? & BRUTUERS. 
530 Broadway, New York, 
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JUST READY: 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND AGNOSTICISM. 


A CONTROVERSY. 


CONSISTING OF PAPERS BY 


Henry WACE, D.D.. Prof. THoMAS H. HUXLEY, 
THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, 
W. H. MALLOCKE, Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The interest taken in the recent controversy be- 
tween the Rev. Dr. Henry Wace, Principal of King’s 
College, London, and Prof. Huxley, over the question 
of the true signiticance of agnosticism, and incident- 
ally of the limits of natural knowledge, and the diffi- 
culty of getting at the complete discussion when 
geattered through different publications, have in- 
duced the publishers to bring the articles together 
jaasingle volume. To these have been added W. H. 
Yallock’s articie. “Cowardly Agnosticism,” and 
“fhe New Reformation,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

12mo, cloth, $1 00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & C0, Publishers, 


1, 3, AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 








These pens are UNEQUALED in quality 
and durability for School and Office use. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO, 
111 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 





NOW READY. 


rer IMBSES OF FIFTY 

5% Being her auto- 

biography and history of W. 

Ig U. Endorsed by most 

eininent men and women of 

the day. aneereny, illus- 

trated. 6.000 sold before 

SOLICITows. S ian MONEY y FOR 
te ror hibera 

4.J.S Pare address AGENTS 


Has SM 1TH &COo WA NT ED 





SEND to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
snd 281 Washington | Street. Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in all pavers 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S BsGAzINeE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. éie 
BARPER’S BAZAR. - . x 
HAR tae POU NG PEOPLE.“ : 

HARPER’S CATALOGUE wii! be sent by mat 
on receipt by ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 











Andrews 
Mfg 'g Company 
vote ines 


Special designs on 
application, 


76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Vk HJANDREWS. 195 Wabash"Ave., Chicago. 
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MUSIC. 





Gene Si cA Rk TE ,ocu cu Tr PION and 


: toe eae Pa se vin interested 
wil receive valuable information Free, 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 





EW MUSIC BOOKS ff 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH 3m: theme's splens 


did new collection of original aaa selected hymns and 





funes devoted especially to Mission work. The only 
Vi itskindever prepared, Songs for every de part- 
t of Missionary work. Price, 35cts. postpaid, 


STANDARD SELECTIONS f.0°%: the Stokeess 


Male Male Woices. music arranged for 
the Voices. The selections have been made from 
Sit works of Brahms, Abt, Muller, Spohr, Smart, 
cher, Moir. etc., etc. Convenient Pocket Size. 
Tice, S0cts. postpaid. 


HARVEST ANNUAL No. 3. 2”. Ti.2trostr Sense 


ponses ially prepared for use in the Har- 
veet rvices of the Suuday School. 5cts. postpaid. 


Ht ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. , AF “Gereies vico 


ludes, Offertories, Postludes, Marches, Minuets, 

Gowers tes, etc., arran ina masterly manner for 
bound Reed’ rgans. Handsomely printed and 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HE SOHN 1 CHURCH co. O. gincinnati, 0. 
East 16th St., N: k City. 


= es by all Book and Music Dealers. 
Revd for catalogue of Everett Piano, FREE. 














EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
HOARDING AND DAY “SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J 
Will re-open September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


Iss BA Bet Rea, Mlocmerty ares NOTT’S) 

HOME -<CHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 3% Wall S pow Haven, (Re. Thorough 
preparation for College Circulars on application. 


DEMOISE BONAME 
Frenc and English Boardingand Day 


School for Young Ladies, 
St., PH uN LADELPH 
wiltresopen sept 25th. umber of wit: F, pupils 
limited to six. Thoreugh ieweeien and home care. 


BLAIRSVILLE ——¢ eS 
For catalogues address Re | 7 EWING, 
D.D., Principal, Binireviite, 
HE BROOK LYN HEIGHTS tm 
NARY, 158-140 Montague St., Brock) 
89th year. Boarding and Day Sc School for Girls.” Re 
ns Sept 25th. College preparation. Circulars onap- 
plication. “I most heartily commend this school up- 
der the new at —-y ” CHARLES E. West,LL.D. 


























BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

Miss Katherine LL. Maltby’s Home and School 
offers a delichtf: | residence te Young Ladies who 
wish to enjoy the highest Art, Musical. or Academic 
advantages of New York and Brooklyn. Address 
for circular, 160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i for. Boys, Roslyn, Long 
BRYANT SCHOOL tina kv taccivcaes 





MRS. GADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


99 Howe Street, NEW HAVEN, COus. = early ap- 
plication is necessary. Number limit: 





q“yr* GA LAKE MILITARY Au ADSHY, Aurora, 
one war ieeereees circular addre 
Cou. C. J. WRIGHT,B.S., A.M., Principal. 


CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE; 

Chappaqu®, N. Y. Order Programme for 1889 and ‘90 

= PYork. A mong the hills, thirty-two miles from 
ew York 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


259 Boylston 8t., Bostoa. 

Thorough preparation is made for the Ine 
stitute of Technology, for Business, and 
for College. Io all classes Special Stu- 
dents are received. Particular attention to 
Girls and Young Children. Unusual care 
of health is taken. 

The building is situated in the most ele 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptation to lead to bad habits 

The sixty-second year will open Sept. 18th. 
The special class for training Kindergarten 
teachers will re-open the second week in 
October. 








“Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of 
Bustness Training. Ail commercial 
branches taught by mail. Write to 
Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 
VLASBICAL HOME INSTITUTE. POUGH- 
/ KEEPSIE.N. Y. Young Ladies can pursue the 
wearaal ive Graduating Course or the *Prepara- 
tory for Vassar.” Home comforts and special care. 
MISS SAKAH V. H. BUTLER. 


cl AVERACK (%. Y.) COLLEGE 

AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully ard 
beautifully located in the Hudson Piver Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women. Careful 
attention given by astrong faculty of experienced 
profess rs and teachers to intellectual, social, moral 
= physical culture. A C onservatory of “usic 
nd Artcf high grade. sth year opens Sept. 9th. 
fend for a catalogue. RrEv. A. H. FLACK, 
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ISS CREIGHTON & Miss FARRAR’S 
iV# School for Girls, Dwight Place, Englewood.N. J. 
Pupils admitted to Smith & Wellesleyon our certificate 





DEW LADIES SEMIN A RY, Carmel. N.Y 
24th year opens Seot.1!. Healthful bomelike. thor- 
ough. Illustrated cir: ular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M 


ELMIRA COLLEGE womtn 


Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges. Scientific 
and Special courses, with classical preparatory de- 
partment. Bestadvantages in Musicand Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with i te ta Astronomical Observatory 
—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. A- 
dress PRES’T A. Ww. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. 








FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N Y, 


Boarding School tor Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Tuesday, September I7th. Addre 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
A Boarding Seminary of highest grade. 
sively for Ladies. Superb modern buildings, 
steam heated.with bandsome and com modious chapel. 
class-100ms, music and art-rooms, parlors, gymna- 
sium and furnished rooms for 100 young ladies and 
for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five coursesof study 
with diplomas at graduation: also Preparatory Class- 
es. $20) per year, board, furnished room and all stud- 
ies, except Music. Art,Stenographyand Tvpe-writing. 
82d year Sept. 16th. Jos. E. KING. Fort Edward, N.Y. 


FRYEBURG ACADEMY, 
Fryeburg. Me. 9th ar. Fits for Bowdoin, | Dart- 
mouth, Yale, Smith and Sex sey “ Thoroughtiess our 
aim. $140 a year. J . DINSMORE, 


GANNETT TINSTITUTECeRsemeades 


PiLs, The Thirt 
Gah ae been oat 2d, ee, For Circular ap iy 
Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M. pb. 


Chester Square, re. Boston, Mass 











HE. MI®SES GILMAN’sS HOME AND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, at 44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass, Will 
re-open October 2d. Circulars on applicution. — 





COLLECE 

wy year negine Sep t. 18th. Best facili- 
instruc ton in all branches, 

Be fish, Scientific and Classical; also in Music 


Art. Most beautiful and heaithful location, 
iteen nice nore north ot EDD aie yO. ye 








| GLENWOOD, ALAR 


_. CHAS. A. JAGGAR, A. 1 Ph.D, Whe Prin, 
~ GRANT COLLEGIATE INS1 ITUTE. 
ear 


ung Ladies. Su 
Art, i aoe — for ol 
lege or a full litera 


19th. For circular a areas, M.A. MNBAB OAM, Pri cM Prin. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


Prizes for Entrance Examinations. 

A Prize Scholarship of $200 is offered to men, and 
another of $200to women, for the best entrance ex- 
amination in Languages, History, Mental Science, 
Natural Sciencesand Art The examination is not 
obligatory. but the competit'on is open to college 
greduates a'd others specialiy admitted. Applica- 
tions must be filed before September Mth. erm 
opens Coenen, ber 19th. 

Pacutty: C. D. Hartranft, E. C. wag ¥ Cc. 
Lente, Geeaem Taylor. W. 8S. Pratt, E. hard- 
son, C. 8S. Beardsies. Wiitiston Waikor at * Guett, 
Cc. 38. Sasha . C. Thompson, A. B. Bassett. 

For taformation, address 

Presidept C. D. HARTRAUFT, 
or Professor WALDO 8. PRATT. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE, Fer youn La- 
dies. Londons. Ont., Can, Has Few 
Superior wm America 











Jichiana — A eae aieunien r, Mass. 
Sith year begins Sept. 12th. Classical, Selentitic 
business, Primary Dypestmanta, Strict onneevipten 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw, A H. M. 


OME AND SCHOOL for ten younger boys.—Safe, 
thorough, firm Stone healthful sea air. Cir- 
culars, » Francis H. Brewer, A. M., Pria., Fairtield, St. 


HOME| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Williamsport, Penn., 
Sixth year. Boarding and Day School for et Sept. 
18th. Address Miss MARIE HOLMES BISHOP 


ILLINOIS COLLECE anp 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities. 


For College, addrees Pres. EDWARDA. TANNER. 
For Academy. address Principal J. R. HARKER. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 
Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the 
best instruction for their boys.. A home school with 
refined surroundings. Address 
A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D., Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

















JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 





INDERG*RTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportupiion afforded. Aadress Oswego 
State Normal and Trainivg School, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKEVIEW HALL, Sco sora g.smith,Principal 
LitchGeld, Conn, Mrs.R.M. Lathrop,Ass’t Prin. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY tes 


thorough. Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
MISS MARY EVANS. Pauncrat 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Joun C. Green Founpation 


Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pa D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE. NEW JERSEY. 


IVISGSTON PARK SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Rochester, N.Y. Private Park. 
Preparatory and Academic. meee. Ott Anctestand 


Modern Languages. 3ist rt begin te 
illustrated circular, irs. C a. CUR Is, erin 


LYNDON HALL, pn opgnhoogate, N Y, 
A Girls’ Boarding and D; hool. st year begins 
September 18th. SAMUEL WELIS BUCK, A.M. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best odvantenns, noderate e: mses Address 
__PRESI DENT # ATON, Marietta, 0. 


FAD DV 1) LETHEOL OGICA LSCHOOL 
Educates for the Christian Unitarian Ministry, 
Room rent and tuition free. An entrance fee of $ 
for gas, heat and care of coe all expenses moder- 
ate. Term begins Sept 30t Addre 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, D. Db. tren « Wilton,N. He H. 


METZGER INSTITUTE, Carlisle, Pa., for Young 
Ladies. Healthful, homelike, thorough instruction. 
Reopens Sept. 18th. ‘Address Miss HARRIET L. DEXTER 


Miss Mittleberger ‘and Miss Blakemore's 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
1020 ee reapect Street. Cleveland, got 
ns Oct. Ist, with new buildin 
NSollewe Preparation on certificate.” 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
‘or Young Ladies. HM. THANE MILLER, President. 


bg HOLLY be J. 51 ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
ear Philada. thful, helpful, bomelike. 
HENRY M. wathipe (YAL¢), Principal. 


MYSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Conp 22d Year. Roth Comey. Charte~ed 1880. Num- 
ber limited. Address, J.K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 


MOUNTAIN SEMINARY, 


BIRMINGHAM, PA. A thorough school <+ 
Ladies Situation n for health. House comforts. 
35d year. Grounds, 100 acres. Three coursesof study. 
Prepares for College. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
ER, Business Mpanee. 
MISSN J. DAVIS, Principal. 
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nusetts Avenue 
Watigniond Terrase). t 1212 3 and ‘tat lth St., ou" 
Norwood Institute, 
Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 





th = LEW A A.M 
Mention = _ Mention Us paper 





and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beautiful location, The privileges 
of home A complete department of modern lan- 
guages, Address 
Me. and Mre. WM, D. CABELL, Principals. 
PA» OHM »—~ THOROUGH, ECOKORI- 
Pi CAL, Thirteen departments 
OHIO: eainets thirty-o0s oxpecienasé tecehers our 
ed. Students enter at any time and find 
Classes Sesse saltall te chete state of advancement. No Nevo: Te a 
cept holiday week, Extensive and well selected library 
Heady well fur- 
ita ees ifeg NORMAL: Bien see 
Peay > Oo: is 
—¥ Bo First ie ver 
Removed in 1883 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia, to 
O@ONTZ, the spacious countez seat of JAY COOKE, 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, September 
—_ For circ ilars, » Soely i Bs PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
1, Montgomery County, 
ellie Print ie, "Principal Emerita, 


Mise FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE 
wise SEETIAS: EAP MAN. 


LINOIS, Peoria 


yETTENCILL ty hay tage A A Board- 





care. References: Rev. C. C. arrah, Peoria; Rev. 
Washington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. T. T 
Munger, New Haven, Conn. 

ELIZABETH y- 7. DEBTOR, Principal. 
_ 400 Perry Street, "Peoria, ll 


Weaxressts.t 

W CRRING = MILITARY INSTITUTE 
For College, U.S. Military and Naval Academies or 
Business. Wlustrated circular. Number of pupils 
limi ed. Address as above. 


ENSSELAt . R, Rpt. YTECHN 1c y NSTI- 
TE,T he oldest School of Engi 
pte a eed United Sates: Next term begins Sept. 18. 
The Registe: for 1889 contains list of graauates for 64 
years, with their positions; aleo course of study, re- 
uirements for admissiun, expenses, etc. Candidates 
living at a distance may he examined at their hy mes. 
Address DAVID M. GREEN &, Director, _ 











RIVERVIEW, Acuna: 
POUGHK EEPSIE, N.Y. 
4th Vear Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Corgrnment Academies, and business. Military 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Rockford Seminary for Young Ladies 
Rockford, [ilinois. Regular College course. Excel- 
lent preparatory course. Superior facilities for 
Music and Art. Resident Physic ans e, Darerekiguses 
of Gymnastics. For catalogue add 

Box 17. ANNA B. GELSTON: Principal. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 


NYACK-ON.-THE-H!DSON. 
GRADUATING COURSE FoR YOUNG LADIES. 
UNIVERSITY PREPARTORY and BUSINESS For 
Roys and Young Men. Successful School at Popular 
Rates. Art, Music and Morern Languages, and En- 
gineering send for New C paniecne: Next Year Opens 

Sept. I W. H. Bannister, A M,, Principal, 


QARatee A INSTITUT YS. Saratoga, N.Y. For 
epares for leading colleges and business. 
Established 1358. Address FRANKLIN B. YATzS, A.B. 


EVEN GABLES, Hritsston hint sce 
9 Westcott’s Roarding 2chool 
for Young Ladies. [n South Jersey. Prepares for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasiam. [l- 
lustrated circular. 


SING SING, « on ee Hudso 
Iss E, B. s-HERRA R D's &chool for Young 


Ladies. 
E SOnI RIES INSTITUTE, 
Reopens September 18t 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School tor Young Ladies. 


Fall term bagias Weanestes, September 25th. 1889. 
Addresi RGE W. STEELE. _ 


TEMPLE GROVE J, ADIK~s’ S¥MINARY, 
Saratog? Springs Su — facilities for the 
higher Sciences, Bhiioso sophy, uages, Music, Paint- 
ing, wathetic and social culture. Thirty: fifth year be- 

Sept. 18. A Address C! CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


Two Choice Schools. Brooke Hall, for Girls and 
Young Ladies. Shortlidge Media Ac ademy far, Boys 
and Young Men. Sw'‘thie C. Shortlidge, A hae 
vard Graduate), Media, Penn. (Near Phitadeiphia, ) 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NEW YORK, 
a next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 


Students entering wi!l meet the Faculty in tee 
President’s room, No. 70 Park Avenue, at ten A.M 

Rooms will be drawn at two P.M. 

Rev f. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., will deliver 
the opening address in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
Sept. 19th, at four P.M. 

__E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder, __ 


1Hinois, Urbana; Post-office. Champaign. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. sericotture 


Engineering, Civil, Mechanical and Mining; Archi- 
tecture; Chemis istry: Nataral Histo ety Lapguaces; 
Ancient and Modern. Women admitte a id 
class. Address, SELIM H. PEABODY. LL. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 


WASHINCTON, PA. 
The eighty-ninth year becins Sept For 
gos bytd of information apply to PRESIDENT J. 


WELLS oT rn 


L COLLEGIAT®¢ Course of Study. Location beau- 
tural and hea'thful. Buildinys elegant. KS refined 
Christian home. Ngteion negins Sept 11, 1889. ‘Send 
for catalogue. 8. FRISBEE, t)_D.. President 


EST WALNUT lage 3 tae ay = Soupe 
Ladies. a yrev 
superior oe io Gotle ate, irelectic and 5 4 
aratory Departments: also in Music and A 
IRS. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Watnut£ St. Phila. 


PENNSYLVANTA. Chambersburg. 
Wilson College for Young Women. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cum- 


berland Velley. Border climate, avetiing bleak vorth. 
‘ 2500 — year for rd, room. etc.,and all College 
I 
y 






































stud Handsome Park. Large Buildings, Steam 
Heat. (jymnasium, Pal ge Laboratory. etc, 
Annex }o. 2 nearly completed eady by Aug. . th. 








NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-fourth year will begin Sept. 26th. 
EW YORK MIL TARE ACADEMY. an 


wy tee Beteee. C.J. WRIGHT, B.S., 
Supt.; HY ATT, Com d’t of Cadets. 








“he Ames oy Ai ining ana Kisetrieal 5 


) STATE UNIVERSITY Seat weve om tl 


Veterinary M cine, Pharmacy, and Civ- 
Eugineering. Full it tndoomantien sent on application. 


WOODSTOCK ACA Lg PE Woodstock. 
mn. Enrlish and Classical School for Boss and 
irls. Limited number of Popiis he ed into Prin- 
cipal’s Family. ‘Gocreepence Nee solicite 
E. R. HALL, B.A., Yale, 1872, Principal. 


OHTO, Steubenville 
Soper if a es SEMINAR 














r beauty and health. 
DR WILLE! MASON, “New Londen. Cone. 








HTO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, 


Offers Se5 
rrwRI 


TE TO PRESIDENT SUPER YOR Fo 


BEST. education at ‘t least 
HTHER INFORMATION. "* expense, 











AGENTS WANTED. 


‘1 $5 tte fos Satin bags Rovtes fst worto ss Lk wets rome: 


Helder Uc @os 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[August 8, 1889 








Financial. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 


WE recently gave, in our financial col- 
umns, some statistics relating to the trade 
between the United States and the Cen- 
tral and South American States. The 
editorial has called forth a letter froma 
subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, repro- 
ducing some of these statistics, which, on 
account of the great commercial impor- 
tance of the question involved, we pub- 
lish as follows: 

BANGOR, ME., July 15th, 1889. 

Mr. Editor:—In the financial column of 
the last week’s issue of your paper, your 
readers were furnished with an exhibit of 
statistics connected with the business rela- 
tions existing between the United States 
and the States of Central and South Amer- 
ica. These statistics are, as you designate 
them, of a most startling kind; and the 
question very naturally suggests itself, why 
the facts are as they are found to be, and 
how are they to be remedied? At the risk 
of repeating your statements, I take the 
liberty to present some of them anew here, 
in order to emphasize the necessity of hav- 
ing something done to remedy the present 
evil. 

According to your figures, the United 
States have, since 1861, purchased of the 
American states lying south of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Rio Grande, raw products 
to the amount of $2,000,000,000, and duripg 
the same period have sold to them manu- 
factured merchandise amounting to only 
600,000,000, leaving a balance against the 
United States of $1,400,000,000._ 

Of the exports from Brazil alone, in 1888, 
amounting in all to $130,000,000, the United 
States took $54,000,000, while her imports 
amounted in all to $120,000,0v0, of which 
amount the United States furnished only 
$7,000,000, or only about one-eighth of the 
amount which we purchased of that coun- 
try. 

Of the imports of the Argentine Republic 
in 1887, amounting in all to $117,000,000, only 
$6,099,000 were from the United States, while 
$35,000,000 were from England and #11,000,- 
000 from Belgium. 

The population of these states is pow about 
50,000,000, and their foreign trade amounts 
to about $1,000,000,000 per annum, only a 
very inadequate portion of which is fur- 
nished by the United States. 

These statistics, thus briefly recapitulated, 
are surely most astonishing and readily 
suggest the question, why itis so? Assis 
ter states and a republic of the same con- 
tinent, it would seem naturally to follow 
that the figures nuw repeated would be re- 
versed, and that we should enjoy more 
nearly a monopoly of the trade, rather than 
the small fraction thus meted out to us. 

Ina recent interview with a prominent 
business man of the Argentine Republic, 
this whole matter was very readily ex- 
plained. There exists, at the present time, no 
intercommunication by steam between the 
United States and the other American states 
mentioned,and none atall except by suchsail- 
ing vessels as occasionally passthat way. So 
thatall travel between thestates named,situ- 
ated south of the Gulf, and the United States, 
and all mails are obliged to pass across the 
Atlantic to France and England and thence 
again across the ocean in order to reach 
theirdestination. It was quite amusing to 
hear our informant speak of ‘calling at 
Paris and London on his way from Buenos 
Ayres to New York,”’ this being the only 
route of travel open to him. 

This answer to the important question 
propounded above is surely most astonish- 
ing and almost incredible to one who has 
not the assurance of its truth. The answer 
readily raises the other question, Why is this 
so? Why does our country and its enter- 
prising population suffer such a loss and in- 
jury to its business to remain as it does? 
When so wide a field is open to us. in our 
immediate neighborhood, for our shipping 
and manufacturing interests to develop 
themselves, to their vast benefit, why is the 
field left so nearly uncultivated and aban- 
doned to the use of others of the other con- 
tinent? If the competition may at first be 
sharp and unprofitable. we must win at 
last, and that at no distant day. In the 
meantime, if necessary, let the Government 
interfere, as it can very properly do, in the 
way of subsidy in the postal service and 
thus help solve the difficulty. 

ALBERT W. PAINE. 

We cannot doubt that one of the ques- 
tions to be considered in the International 
Conference between the United States and 
the Central and South American States, 
to be held in Washington in the coming 














autumn, will be the great question of 
trade between these countries. The pres- 
ent state is toa high degree unfavorable 
to the interests of the United States. 
Some remedy for it ought to be devised. 
We trust that the delegates representing 
the United States in the Conference will 
carefully examine the whole subject, and 
seek to have such recommendations 
adopted as will be suited to meet the exi- 
gency, and promote a much larger trade 
with our natioval neighbors. 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


THE legislature of Nebraska, by a law 
passed last spring, made some radical 
changes in the law of that state relating 
to the right of inheritance on the part of 
the widows of deceased husbands. Pre- 
viously the law was that the wife on the 
death of her husband should have a dower 
right of a life estate in one-third of the 
real estate owned by him at the time of 
bis death, and should share equally with 
his children in his personal property, if 
he left any children. The law as it now 
stands contains the following provisions: 

1. The widow shall receive absolutely 
in fee simple a certain share of ‘the estate 
of her deceased husband, and the amount 
shall vary according to circumstances 
specified in the law. This does away 
with the dower right of a mere life estate 
altogether. 

2. If the deceased husband leaves no 
children, then his widow receives one 
half of all his property, and the other 
one-half goes to his parents, if living. 

3. If the deceased husband leaves only 
one child, then his property is to be 
equally divided between that child and 
his widow. 

4. If the deceased husband leaves two 
or more children, then the widow is to 
receive one-third of his property, and the 
remainder is to be divided between these 
children share and share alike. 

5. If the deceased husband leaves no 
blood kindred, then the wife is to take 
the whole of his estate. 

6. To these provisions is added the 
further provision that the widow “ shall 
be entitled to her distributive share of 
the lands whereof her husband was seized 
at any time during marriage, unless she 
joins in a deed of concurrence with her 
husband, or is otherwise lawfully 
barred.” 

These are generous ahd liberal provis- 
ions of law relating to the right of inher- 
itance on the part of widows of deceased 
husbands, and as just as they are gene- 
rous and liberal. They greatly modify the 
old rules of the common law on the sub- 
ject. There is a general tendency in the 
States of this Union to get rid of these 
rules in respect to the property rights of 
married women, not only after their hus- 
bands are dead, but while they are living. 
The laws of this country relating to women 
have been greatly improved. Wehave no 
doubt that the discussion of the Woman’s 
suffrage question, and the light thereby 
thrown upon her rights as a human 
being, have had much to do with this 
change in her favor. Women’s Suffrage 
has not been gained, except to a very 
limited extent; and yet this is no proof 
that in the end it will not be triumphant. 
So far as such suffrage has been tried no 
evil has grown out of it. We have never 
been able to see any sufficient objection to 
it. If a woman may sit on a throne in 
England without harm to the public inter- 
ests. we cannot see why woman may not 
safely be vested with the right of suffrage 
in this country. , 
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BRAZILIAN TRADE AND A COM- 
MERCIAL TREATY. 


It is worthy of note that the Brazilian 
Government is disposed to favor a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States and 
is willing to make concessions to secure a 
permanent and lucrative market in this 
country for their sugar. It would appear 
that concessions in favor of our products 
should have been secured to us long ago. 
The favorite cry of the tariff reformers 
that our tariff is the barrier to closer 
trade relations with other countries is 
amply disproved in this case. Not only 





Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Spain combined, but more than five-sixths 
of these imports are on the free list. Of 
sugar, the largest dutiable article, we take 
nearly three times as much as all the 
countries mentioned. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1888, we imported from Brazil goods to 
the value of $53,710,234. Great Britain 
took $26,177,259 worth in the calendar 
year 1887; $22.538,478 went to France and 
$1,019.502 to Germany, during the calen- 
dar year 1886. The United States im- 
ported in the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1888, ccffee to the amount of $33,460,595; 
hides and skins valued at $1,659,286, and 
india-rubber and guttapercha amounted 
to $10,811,952, a total of $45,931,833, on 
which not acent of duty was collected. 
Of the $7,778,401 balance of imports, 
sugar constituted $6,752,555, and $1,025,- 
846 were miscellaneous articles. S 

How does Brazil reciprocate? By im- 
posing heavy dutics on our productions. 
Weexported goods to the value of $7,063,- 
8921n the fiscal vear ending June 30th, 1888, 
compared with $28,344,482 from Great 
Britain in 1887, $11,507,453 from France 
and $4,082,484 from Germany in 1886, 
which are the latest dates obtainable. The 
principal items of our exports are bread- 
stuffs and mineral oils. 

Flour pays a duty of about fifteen per 
cent. and kerosene about one hundred and 
forty per cent., while lard is taxed fifty- 
two per cent. and lumber ninety per cent. 
A great opportunity was lost when our 
duty on coffee was removed without se- 
curing from Brazil some reciprocal re- 
turn. As it was that country took the op- 
portunity to impose an export duty on 
coffee. 

As the United States is the largest con- 
sumer of cane sugar, Brazil, in her efforts 
to extend ber markets for that product, 
naturally turns to this country. If it 
should be the policy of our Government 
to alter the duties on sugar, a chance is 
again offered to obtain trade concessions 
advantageous to our merchants and man- 
ufacturers, that will increase the propor- 
tion of our exports compared to European 
countries that take much Jess from Brazil 
than we do.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 
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WAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE Massachusetts Census of 1885 con- 
tains some interesting statistics concern- 
ing manufactures, which have just been 
published. We copy the following para 
graph from The Evening Post, asshowing 
the weekly wages paid. Special atten- 
tion is called to the small number who 
get more than $20 a week. 


‘* Whole number of employés in manufac- 
turing, 379 328, or 263,824 males and 115.504 
females. Classified wages were reported 
for 248,200 of these, or 174,766 males and 
73,434 females. Those earning under $5 a 
week numbered 41,114, or 15,713 males and 
25,401 females; $ and under $6, 23,201, or 
8,482 males and 14,719 females; $ and under 
$7, 25 274, or 11.829 males and 13,445 females; 
$7 and under $8, 22.584, or 14.663 males and 
7,920 females; $8 and under $9, 17,023, 12,612 
males and 4,411 females: $9 and under $10, 
22,718, or 19,596 males and 3,122 females; $10 
and under $12, 26,317, or 23,961 males and 
2,356 females; $12 and under $15, 35,154, or 
83,847 males and 1,307 females; #15 and under 
$20, 27,561, or 27,076 males and 485 females; 
$20 and over, 7,255, or 6,987 males and 268 
females, The reader will notice the low 
average of women’s wages and the very 
small proportion of women in the bigher 
wages.”’ 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


DEVELOPMENTS during the past week 
have been of a favorable nature. Recent 
failures in the dry goods and boot-and- 
shoe trades produced a feeling of caution, 
which was not at all to be regretted in 
view of the recent expansion of credits 
and -the possibilities of a closer money 
market this autumn. Both of these 
branches of trade are said to be in sound 
condition; and still the force of competi- 
tion and changed methods of business 
often cause a strain which, in event of 
tight money, might lead to unpleasant 
consequences. Business is hardly start- 
ing up in accordance with earlier expec- 








any general activity; and, as Western 
buyers in this market are uniformly 
bouyant in their expressions about the 
future, the prospects for a good fall trade 
have not in any sense been diminished, 
Crop conditions, which are still regarded 
as the most important factor in spite 
of industrial growth in the West and 
South, are improving daily with every 
prospects of fair crops at fair prices. The 
most reliable estimates place the new crop 
of wheat at 500.000,000 bushels.  Thig 
makes the largest crop since 1884, when 
the total was 512,000,000. Last year gave 
ashort crop,only 416,000,000, and Sep- 
tember wheat was then selling at 84c. in 
Chicago, while the price in that market 
now is only about 764c. The farmer ig 
thus getting lower prices, but is promised 
a larger crop and better foreign demand 
than in 1888. Corn prospects are less 
definite , tho there is promise of a 
heavy crop and exports continue liberal. 
September corn is selling in Chicago at 
86c., against 46c. a year ago. Coffee has 
advanced under unfavorable crop advices, 
and sugar continues unsettled by trust 
operations. Dry goods were fairly act- 
ive, the advanced prices, however, fre- 
quently checking business. Woolen goods 
are still in unsatisfactory shape. In the 
iron trade, however, a better tone pre- 
vails under an improved demand for both 
raw and finished products. Pig iron is 
strovg,and the prospects of labor troubles 
in the Connellsville district further stif- 
fens prices. Clearing House returns for 
the whole country during the week were 
over 12 per cent. larger than inthe same 








a decrease in Stock Exchange transactions 
strikingly emphasizts the increased vol- 
ume of trade. 

The stock market has displayed a more 
buoyant spirit, nutwithstanding the dire- 
ful predictions of Western railroad man 
agers regarding the future of their prop 
erties. In fact, the grangers, particularly 
Burlington and Quincey, St. Paul and 
Northwest, have b en among the leaders 
in the advance; the encouraging state 
ments of net earnings recently issued by 
these roads offsetting all the pessimistic 
talk which Chicago has of late beens 
gratuitously distributing. There is m 
change in the Inter-State Railway Asso 
ciation, and with the growth of confi- 
dence there is a belief that it can be kept 
together independently of Alton, which 
is not an habitual rate smasher, Railroad 
earnings upon eighty-five roads for the 
third week in July amounted to $5,522,- 
431, an increase of nearly 7 per cent. over 
the same period in 1888. During June, 
Burlington and Quincy gained $487,761 
net; St. Paul gained $122,840 net in the 
same month and $1,388,796 for the 
six months. Northwest also made an ex- 
ceedingly favorable report for fiscal 
year ending May 31st, considering the 
many adverse conditions. These returns 
explain the advance on the granger; but 


the general market was the advance of 
several points in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the * Big Four” securities. The ac- 
quisition of the latter by the Vanderbilts 
and the former by Drexel-Morgan inter- 
ests, together with reports of the two sy® 
tems being combined into one Trunk line, 
was at the bottom of the advance in this 
quarter; and the supposition that the 
Vanderbilt-Morgan party were supporting 
their specialties put a very effective check 
upon all bear operations.. The weakest 
spots in the warket were Reading and 
Atchison. The former recovered readily: 
but gloomy accounts are still current re- 
specting the future of Atchison. 

Money is growing firmer, call loans 
having been manipulated up to 5 per 
cent. tho ruling at 2}c 8 per cent. 
‘rime money is qucted at 4 per cent. for 
80 to 90 days, and 5 per cent. for five to 
six months. Commercial paper is offered 
more freely; but the banks, owing to de- 


except to regular customers. Last Sat- 
urday the surplus reserve showed a gain 
of $424,500, the banks having gained 

by Sub-Treasury operators and the inte: 
rior movement, which was in favor of this 
point. The westward demand for funds 








do we take more of Brazil’s productsthan 


tations; but it is till too soon to look for 


is, however, likely to soon become more 





week of 1888 ; a fact which, considering ° 


@ more important source of strength in. 


pleted reserves are not ready purchasers — 
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Had it not been for liberal 
be oe disbursements in July, the 
pank reserves would be still lower. These 
game disbursements, however, reduced 
the Treasury surplus to $65,800,000 on 
August 1st, which is $5,600,600 lees than 
on July ist and $41,000,000 less than a 

ear ago. If it becomes necessary, there- 
fore, for the Treasury to afford the 
money market any great relief, which 
js still uncertain, Secretary Windom 
will be obliged to buy bonds with 
much more freedom. At present he is 
puying only moderate amounts, and very 
skillfully preventing prices being put up 
uponhim. In case of a substantial ad- 
vance in money, it is probable that he 
will have much more ample offerings, as 
funds could then be easily employed to 
much better advantage than in Govern- 
ment bonds at present figures. Some 
large amounts of bonds have been con- 
centrated for the purpose of advancing 
prices upon the Government; but thus 
far the success of these efforts has not 
been in proportion to their extent. 
Money is growing firmer in London, 
owing to French and South American 
demands for gold upon the Bank of Eng- 
land and the low proportion of the lat- 
ter’s reserve to liabilities, which is down 


to 36.54 per cent. 

Tne following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 






Aug. 3 July 27. Differences. 

padaeanooce 413,024,600 om 761,30 Dec... $3,736,700 

—_ det eaten . 73,160, . = 2.239.2 ine 921,¢ xr} 
nders.. 43.678,2 Jer. 4 

Vasa ie —. ‘ 4s 437.5 2.910.400 

Circuiation.. 912,00 35940. ‘600 De . 28,600 


The Siectnn shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 











Specie........-+. 73,160,800 $7?,259.4 Ine. $921,600 
Legal tenders.. 43,678,200 44,175,200 Dec. 497,100 
Total reserve. .$116,339.000 $116,414,500 Inc. $424,500 
Reserve pans 
inst 8- 
_—.-... 108,622,825 109,325,425 Dec. 702,600 
Exe’ se - 7 ve 
egal re- 
nem ants... 8,216, rq > 7,089,075 Inc.. 1,127,100 
Excess of reserve Aug. 5 eee 26,750,375 


UNITED roe BONDS. 
Governmeut bonds rule quiet and firm. 


Bid. Arked. 
is. 1891, Rewistered..... . ........... M54 6% 
ives. 1891. Coupon oie 106%4 10734 
‘a. MH, Registered 1284 
+s. 190i, Coupon 


12844 


Currency 68, 1897 
Currency 68. 1898 
Curren y 68, 1899 


CITY BANK 





STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked 
a 191 19% | Wanbattan....... 178 = «185 
4merican Ex....156 157 |Mechnanics’..... 200 20 
Asbury Park....— 102 |Mercantile . . 205 - 
Bowery Nat......2 200 — |Merchants’..... ~w — 
Butch’s & Drov’s !+ ~ — |Merchanits' Ex... 122 
Broadway...... : 0 |Marketé fulton... 200 
RT 0 — |Mech’s & Trad’s..200 
Commerce 198 19 | Metropolitan... 1 15 
Corn Exchenee..280 — a 
Chemica... 4000 4500 -- 
Central Nat’).. - 143 a 8 
23 is 
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Riv - 
Bleventh Ward..150 - - 
& Nat’s...... 2000 = “ - 
Fourth Nat’! ....165 168 ‘Phoenix......... 142 (148 
Fifth Ave....... 1100 - » ego - 
Fourteenth st....16)  — r _ 
German Amer'’n.120 125 ~~ 
Gallatin......... 290 |Shoe & Leather .152 158 
Germania........ 270 Seaboard Nat'l. 1% ~ 
Gartield......... second Nat’l....:50 = - 
Greenwich...... 6 Seventh Nav’l.. pad = 
Hanover.......... State of N’wY'r 10 
Hudson River. “45 St. NicLoias..... 0 130 


Tradesmen’s. 
} Nav’l.. 
on 


{mp t's & Trad's. = 


175 
Leather Man’t...2: 0 17 ete 
Lincoln Nat’!....220 Unit’dstatesNat.: — 
Madison Sauare.i) 105 | WestSide Bank. on -- 
Western Nat’l.. 9 %\&% 


FINANCIAL NOTE, 


The Methodist Book Concern is prepar- 
ing to move from its present quarters at 
805 Braadway to the new building on 
Fifth Avenue, where all the business 
offices of the Methodist Church in the 
city will be grouped. James McCreery 
& Co. have purchased the Broad way 
building and will change it to suit their 
purposes. 

All of the trade reports agree that the 
general business of the country is begin- 
ning to teel the stimulus that is invariably 
imparted by the prospect of a large yield 
of cereals. Coupled with that condition 
is the equally encouraging fact that there 
will be an active foreign demand for our 
surplus supply of wheat and corn. The 
crop misfortunes of Europe this season 
appear to be very great, but fortunately 
We shall be in a position to alleviate them 
ataprice, The large mercantile failures 
that occurred early in the week, ultho 
following Closely after the heavy one in 

@ dry goods trade, have had no effect 
upon general busivess or upon the stock 
market. There is a mcre careful scrutiny 

Commercial paper by money lenders, 
and doubtless a little curtailment of ac- 
lang nodations by some of the New Eng- 
d banks that were large holdersof the 
Paper of the suspended firms, but the 
ts have been limited to these develop- 
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ments, Wall street, in the sense of the 
few professional traders who are trying 
to scalp the dead-and-alive midsummer 
speculation for a living, has attached un- 
due importance to these commercial mis- 
fortunes, which were not due to the con- 
ditionof general trade, but to specific 
causes.—The Sun. 

The bank exchanges in.July at thirty- 
seven cities aggregated $4,608,442,911, as 
comparcd with $3,811,042 592 in Julv. 
1888—an increase of $797,400,319, or 21 
percent. There was no material varia- 
tion between the July totals for the thir- 
ty-seven cities in 1888, 1887 and 1886. 
Excluding New York City’s total, the July 
increase for thirty-six cities over 1888 
amounts to $237,216.281, or 16 per cent. 
For seven months of 1889 the bank clear- 
ings at thirty-seven cities were $31,697,- 
923,955, or $4,111,476,987 more than for 
seven months of 1888, or 15 percent. The 
increase over the seven months of 1887 is 
$2,064,186 330, nearly 7 per cent., and over 
the seven months of 1886 nearly 15 per 
cent. again. The bank clearings for seven 
months of 1889 at thirty-six cities, exclud- 
ing New York, is $11,347,031,221, about 
74 per cent. more than in like periods of 
1888 and 1887. These figures reflect the 
great activity of general business, and 
remind us that this is a great and grow- 
ing country.—The Daily Investigator. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANF ERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 











We buy and sell Bills o 
Exchange on, and make ca 
= transfers to, all principa 

repens coe ooars Austra- 


Letters 
St. Croix 


fia St. 
of and the British’ West Indies 


also make collections and 
rs issue Commercial and Trav- 
dit elling Credits, available in 
Te e all parts of the world. 
We also buy and sell all 
arstcclage Investment. Se~ Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Ln as Securities. 
Bankers, Cor 


ons, 

Firms and Indivi Sais. on favorableterms, and mak 
coliection of ‘drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


on ee 


ANSAS CITY. 
Paib-UP Prt te AND Se euae Si. 140,000.00, 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate is Morgasee drawer 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. VIS, President. 
ROLAND R. ConKum, Secretary 
Eastern O@ice. 239 Beeadwar. New Verk, 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Auditor: “6,000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompauy. lucorporated 
and operating aoee State authority a and ouper visiou. 
LOAN. TRUSTAND ANNUITY BUSINKSS 
Acts as Brn na J administrator, guardiao, trustee, 
as-ignee or receiver. Correspondence solici ed. We 
loan money rai first-class reali estate mortgages. 
py M ast Presideat: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; E. Shannon. 2nd Vice- president and Trust 
Cicer: ‘James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


STOCKS IN GOOD INVENTIONS 
IS 
THE VERY BEST INVESTMENTS. 


ist. Because they are not speculative stocks. 

2d. Because they are not injured by combinations 
and pools. 

8d. Because they pay large, regular and unvarying 
dividends. 

4th. Because they are legitimate, not watered, and 
sell at reasonable prices. 

We have a number of shares in the best and most 
modern Inventions, which we can confidently rec- 
ommend as safe Investments. 

Sena for letter giving information. 


PERKINS & MOTT, 


115 Broadway, New York. 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000, Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued 7 the Com y. secured by 
First Morteages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New v5. dO 
better securities offered investors. rr 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
respondence requested. Write for particulars. 
él 14 OL ABER. 2 prea w WEBSTER, Treas. 
fi: DEWING 4 & SON, 18 Wail St., Agents. 























H.C. SPEER, Banker, Topeka, Kan, 


I py -o day ~~ ore 5 Muwictyat Botds Pee 
































Chased d ap- 
proved by + attorneys: 
ane Counts @’s. due 1919. 
2”0@ Hodgeman ity Gs, due 1919. 
4 South Hutchinson 6’s, due 
$6, G County @’s, due 1919. 
* »800 Kansas school 6’s. 
‘ “@ Haskell County is. due 1918. 
@ Stevens Coua' 1918. 
bscriptions received for $500 and multiples there- 


Su 8 
of. Correspondence in vited. rineipal and semi-an- 
nual interest payable at the First National Bank, New 


York. 
Sanietpal Bunds offer the Highest Safety of Invest- 
ment. 


SAN MIGUEL. 


GOLD INVESTMENT 
$5.75 PER sane FORA ee TIME ONLY. 


LL Sao” 
Shares now earning dividends; stock non-assess- 
able; no personal i lity tg shareholder. 
ER THAN aM VINGS BANK 
R GUARANTEED F ARM MORTGAGE. 
OCTOBER DIVIDEND 30 CENTS PER SHARE. 


THE 8AN MIGUEL GOLD PLAOERS 00. 


JAMES GILFILLAN T Treasure 
(Ex-Treasurer of the United States.) 
Competent experts estimate the gold values in 


roperty of the Com 
en #12. 060,000, 
Svo-ctathe of whee will be received by stockhold- 


No costly mills or smelters required; pure gold 
washed from the sand worth over $17 an ounce at 


the =. 
Remit 


JAM ES GILFILLAN, Treasurer, 


41 and 43 WALL ST., New York. 
Branch Office, 15 Cooper Union. 
Open frum 9 A.M. - to 10:30 P.M, _ 


8% AND 10% INVESTMENT 


ite. National Ba 
} - cL KER CARUTHEIS. ny VESTMENT 
BANKERS, +1 th Street. Denver Col. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors Cn A perfect security instead 
of high rate ay the safest invest- 

a Offered to public. 

Mosare Hinata Dewing &: Son, New York City. 

M » Co., New York City. 

Geo. G, WrD Np. Esq., of the hemical National 

Bank, New York City. 

F. D. Gray, Esq., - Ff sae National Safe Deposit Com- 


pany, ‘ica, 
F. Smith, Eeq.. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Ma: 


ee the Savings Banks and Investors "througbont 
pondence Solicited. 
p—— M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Harfrord, Con*ecticut. Eastern Manager, 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now forswck of Haft estern Land 
Co. Experienced management. es) already 
taken. Dividends will average nearty twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD JNVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St.. ‘Hartford “Conn: 


8% GUARANTEED. LOANS. 
COE BROS. & ‘CO., 
914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
= Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
r 

References: First Natiogal nette, Mich.; 
Colorado Natioral Bank, Teaver. Peak Mart 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE. - 


INVESTMENTS 


CAPITAL; $1,600,000. 


Coan OnE Ge enens. 
6 Op GOLD DEBENT 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
La pe and principal panle ~ Row e Soek Ure 
Wetted a day for his Ko J Inveato © dollar, 
Savings Cert ilies 174 sums of $5 and upwards con 
"Our Seon eo citer are are largely held wi Trustees, Guardi 
om, Colteges, ares Denkoand Inyi rs throughout 
For ref. , tasti tals wad full information ap 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Bret, SMa eres 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no waar nec capital. 
ists to take 5 














































ee aTERN COLL TIONS: We offer our 


points, to. MERC TILE HOUSES "ND BANKS. 
on items of $250 or less 25 cts; r 


even 
Liberal terms and 
ty to those ha’ 


ax idle m 
us. Banking House ot 3 P. S GRIFFL & CO., Kansas 


DENV ER, COLO. 
THOUSANDS of Eustern poopie whi 
seen Denver have made money by Saventiog tore. 
Mosse een on iuvest mente. Have ba guaran 
tee 8 per cent. on inv 





estinents. Have had j Tyears’ ex- 


perience in De’ transactions last year were 
over S1.800,000, k references 
for mam et, bout Denver "—t 5 

Oo, KR. BURCHARD. DENV ele. 





THE squire SLs eTeeeis Sd OF 


Offers its pun calnkered trust. Go 
at5 per cent. To able Dade at int itaporters 
and Traders’ = ional Bank. New a secured 
first mortg: on improved real esta 
Nebraska, eposited with Farmers’ Youn & ater 
Co. of New York, frustee. Correspondence 
EWIRS KrED, Pres. JAMES 
CHMIDT, Secretar y 


ENRY W.YATES.Treas. C. B.Sc 
JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortg gage Loans. 


Hi hest testimonials of stand Thorough 
~ rates of interest. Cheice Western 


JOMNSON, + MoLAUGHLIN & BROWH, 


Hastings, Neb. 


Denver Investments. 


We offer for investment only the best and safest 
properties in localiiies where rapid enhancement of 
values is assured. We recommend only the most 
conservative investments. Write ror rew map, 
mophiet cuts and detaile1 eyemesen. 
Albert M. © ‘are on & Ce . Denver, Cel 83. 
rado Managers of Hamilton Loan and Trast N.Y. 


AL. TOWNSEND & © 
Farms, Garden, Fruit and Solty Lands, 
TATE LOAN A 
REAL ESTAT AN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
estments made for non-residents. 
1024" 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. _ 


1) Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
y Sums $200 and upward 
0 














40 per cent. of operates vaiee loaned. 
Personal exam nen of properties. 
| us ror particulars. e refer to 
th 
The PicCa ue Investment Ce, 
OMAHA. NEB. ' 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kangas City, St. Foul, 

Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t years ago, 

and investments made in Duluth new will yield as 
reat profits as invest a le th 








r . Now is the time 
that are sure to follow the’ reat 
opmentsof en For LF information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call o 

Cc. E. LOVETT ry CO., Duluth, Minn, 

P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


YEARS OF 
20 SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bouds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. EK. Simmons, V. Pre#’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t. 

1460 NASSAU 8T.. NEW YORK CITY 


IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
joans are on irrigated farms, and are SAFE. We 
guarantee 7 per cent.,and payment of Principal wi 
~~... send for our Prospectus. 

0 ILORADO FARM-LOAN 10.5 
36 Equitable [ass 7. Taber oR: 

Boston. Mass, Denver. 

F.E ead ON Pres. 











SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortza ge Bondy 7 to Sper cen 
Semi-Annua iacorest. So ne eeee by the by ihe yy B- 
brompt pavareat ot Sriipa ant interea te 
mpt Bogs te oacipal an withenn pens 
de and CTS" to loader ae t ‘charge. 
=T Hock 1ON IN kit | U ion. Fiftecn 
Vaare Experience. Ample Capital. Wid 
tioms. Refer to the The Independent. Sena Gor fer form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 





If it’s well to iovest with acompans that for 17 years 
has done business on cash basis and with conserva. 
tive rates and earnings, ask for the 6 Per Ceut. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


A 6 PER CENT; bh A NCO 
Is AStuRey BY BUY HE RE ot ESTATE 


EBENTURE BONDS is SUED DEY THE MID- 
DL*®SEX BAN 6 co. PITAL PAID 
$e00,0w. In Ssrrpinnsions from 


$ 
These bonds are secured by or first 
estate in Minns¢sota. Dakota, Wise 





ages on real 
Oo 


of Hartford, 


eround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 
ment bon 
ITS RECORD 


Thirteen yeara in bus‘ nes SW helkent a 
a day’ » delay in ment tot Prine 


lor 1 In 
Apply for full mformation to FRANK i TORN. 
SON, New York Aeent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
33 Broad Street 


SIOUX ‘FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The M the State of South 
Avereat trunk Ve Rilaes otraitroad Aa pap ee 
L e 


t investments. 
bene for maps, wpeaeiite ana and vcurther int information 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


7% GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
, PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositery for moneys paid 
Into court, rf is authorized to act as a or 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the com y. 

Dy istrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busim 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President, 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
Geo. HENRY WARREN 
GORGE BLIBS. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 


Wiison G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL DBD. LORD. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, Cc 

JOHN J. ASTOR. 

JOHN A. STEWART. 
Henry E. LAWRENCE. 
#RASTUS CORNING. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTaV H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. FRANK LYMAN. 


1TH, 
WILLIAM Koc KEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR. 
WILLIAM H. Macy JR., 
WM. D, sLOANE. 





ROBERT B. MINTURN. GEORGE F. VisTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
and Oity Property. 
of 
c | 6% 8% and 10% 
0 0, Write for particulars. 
n the United States. None safer or surer of inc: eas 
value. Titles perfect. eigrecnel : attention to details 
No ex 
CLARKE & CAKUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
17th St., Denve r, Cc solo, 


___——CMOUTB GG. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
p | Mortgages on Best State 
| 
| SAFETY GUARANTEED 
t 
Realty iavestments not surpassed by those of any city 
of every investin«ut. pense to investors. 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER, COLO. 


Are prepared to offer chy lots from $i00 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. improved property that will 
return from & to 15 percent. perannun.. First mort- 
gage loans from 6 :o 10 per cent. Correspondence 
solicited. 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
guaranteed first mortages on city and farm 
property. Particular attention paid to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu~ 
als. For full illustrated information, maps, etc., 
and any special information concerning this 
wonderful city and investments therein, mailed 
free. Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 


eee Be ne ee 
Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
ears in Lowning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 
exas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay S&S per cent. net to investor. 
Address 
E. B.C SAND). ER, 
an Antonio, Texas, 
Reference by per nission r* The Christian Union or 
The tndependent,”’ New York City. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 

















We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 in 
Reali Estate or in first mortgige loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent.toS8 percent. Wrie 


to us about what you want and see what we can do 
for you. 
MERRITT & CROMMON, 
-. o. Bex 2101, Denver. © Jolorade. 


INVESTORS! 


Money on mortgages in the East com- 
mands only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 


Denyer, Col., and vicinity: with equall 
good Sgourity, 7 to Great contras 
sn 
We ad our agents will convince you 
of the accuracy Oo! these statements, 
ACHESON & WARREN, 
Times Building, Denver, Col. 
REPRESENTED BY 
4 & SWEKT, 8 Congress Street, Bostoo, Mass. 
. BALOWTN, 21 Spruce § Strect, New York. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Tnsurance & 
Trust Co. oF 


uncepels, Minn., insures M ortgagees and 








Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at ita 
own cost. If insured Mortga- 
gee acquires the fee by foreclos- 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital,$500,000 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000, Guaran- 
ty Fund, held by State Aud- 

itor, $200, 000, Mortg- 

ages for sale, netting 

lender 6 to 7%, with insured 

title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 





LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS 


Controlling a large proportion r —~- finest ge 

there, for residence, business, or manufacturin 

can be of advantage to you. ” small sum done 

hold valuable und for a charming home or the 

CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 
lanned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 

be paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


ES D, HUSTED, President, 















T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON, 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
INYRRTMENL GO" 


CasH CAresak FULLY P 
Invossmeonss ° n Real try mea 3 a nen- 
residents. acing First Mortgage Leans 
a spec 
Edtecencex’ Ist National Bank, Pueblo. Colo. 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Platte Land Company (Limited), 
of Denver, Col., 


is now offering ape sale a large xe quantity of carefully 
selected lands inthe neig over, in 
tracts of 5, 10, 20, 40,80 and He acres. Two indtvidu- 
als or syndicates detiri to invest eponey in the 
Western “tates, where it wiil be safeand atthe pane 
time return large profits, no better place can 

found, The very rapio ana ‘substantial cooweh of the 
City of Denver and adjoining country, and the large 
and numerous investments now being mude by 
shrewd men, sustain the truthfulness of the above 
statement. Buy 5acres near the city for $2,509, and 
in a few years it can be platted into rosiaeuce lot _ 
tothe acre—which will sell at $250 t ye 

) a " erammceraey solicited. Best Selesease when de- 


— s. GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Col., 


Formerly ay Commissioner, Kansas, Posie and 
Union Pacitic Kailway Companies 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
thecenter of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 


during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestinent. —_ who pave 2 never —_ the property 


have madein from thre ears, 
Mone as Co ay 4 tafermation FEE upon 100% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 




















THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 
which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.—CASH, 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—-A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.—CASH, 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—-AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 

HENRY B HYDE, President. 
_JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
DIVIDENDS. 


New YorK MAPOUAL Paceaxen RANE, } 


wW YORK, July 26th. 
7673 y DIVIDEND. 
Directors have declared a divi- 


7 of ane = ox  Rovabie on gat. pier Spans 




















THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1889. 





“The most influential religious organ in the States.” —Spectator, London, Eng. 

‘* The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Mail Gazette, London, Eng. 

‘ A great religious journal.”—The Advert ser, Boston, Mass. 

“‘Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious magazine.”—The Sunday- 
School T mes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

** The strongest, largest, best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltmore Methodst, Balti 
more, Md. 

‘* Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it has- 
the good will of all Catholics.”—The Cathole Rev ew. 

‘*It has the properties, tho not the form of a magazine, and there are but few 
magazines whose average table of contents affordsa richer intellectual feast.”— 
The Amercan Hebrew, New York City. 

“The best religious paper in the world.”—CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D., late 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Our “‘ leading religious paper.”—FRaANciIs L. PaTTon, 
Princeton College 


D.D., LL.D., President of 





Among those who have ergiged to contribute to THE INDEPENDENT during 
the next twelve months are: 

‘CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Pror. J. P. MAHAFFY, of Lublin University, [reland. 

Pror. F. T. PALGRAVE, of Oxford University, England. 

Bishop HENRY C. POTTEk, D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 

RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BisHop F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL.D., of Syracuse, N. Y 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, of New York. 

Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH, of Toronto, Cenada. 

ANDREW LANG, of London, England. 

EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer in Cambridge University. England, 

Bispop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

EDWIN P. GOODWIN, D.D., of Chicago. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, of Staten Island, N. Y. 

W. E. NORRIS, of Torquay, England. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate, 

MARGARET DELAND, of Boston, Mass. 

FRANCIS L. PAITON, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, of Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, of Ilford, England. 

JAMES PAYN, editor of The Cornhill Magazine, London, England. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, of New York City. 

HENRY C. LEA, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University. 

GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford, Conr, 

JUSTIN McCARTHY Member of the British Parliament, 

A. J. GORDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, of East Gloucester, Mass. 

BisHop WILLIAM C. DOANE, D.D.. LL.D., of Albany, N. Y 

CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., President of Cornell University, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Roxbury, Mass. 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., of New York City. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University. 

Hon. DORMAN B. EATON, of New York City. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York City. 

Tue Countess VON KROCKOW, of Germany. 

GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., President of Robert College, Constantinople, 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, of Philadelphia, Pa, 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamstown, Mass. 

JULIA SCHAYER, of Brussels, Belgium. 

AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, of Paris, France. 

WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., of New York City. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, of Newburyport. Mass, 

W.S. RAINSFORD, D.D.. of New York City. 

WALTER BESANT, of London, England. 

Pror. H. H. BOYESEN, of Columbia College. 

F. W. ROBINSON, of London, England, etc., etc., ete. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial I'rip,” 


~f one month for 80 cents. Sample copies free. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City. 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


in dry goods circles this week 
Seerradened under the unfavorable 
conditions of bad weather, and to this is 
attributable the want of energy which has 
characterized it at first hands. As might 
be expected the demand has been of an 
intermittent character, encouraged now 
and again by temporary breaks of sun- 
shine and just as readily checked by a re- 
turn of heavy rains. There has been a 
considerable movement on account of 
back orders, but taking the aggregate of 
this and new business together barely an 
average result has been attained. J obbers 
have had a somewhat better experience 
with their “fall” showings as numerous 
Southern retailers have put in an appear- 
ance this week. Coming such a distance 
their business was not easily checked, 
thus a considerable degree of activity has 
prevailed in jobbing circles. Accounts 
from both South and West lose none of 
their optimistic tone, they speak favora- 
bly of crep prospects and very hopefully 
of the outlook for this fall’s gener- 
al business. The situation for staple 
cotton goods is unchanged and the de- 
mand has been of an irregular charac- 
ter. Fine yarn brown sheetings continue 
very firm and in request, but coarse yarn 
goods make little headway. Fine and 
low grade bleached goods are well sold 
up and firm, while ecclored cottons are 
generally sluggis>, but unchanged in 
prices. Print cloths are unaltered from 
last week at 3 15-16c. for 64x64 ‘-spots,” 
but there have been sales for S-ptember 
delivery at 3jc.; 56x60’s are qu -ted at 
3%c. Prints have not mov.d briskly this 
week at first hands, but steady deliveries 
are made on back orders and the market 
is quite firm. A new Pacific mourning 
print isshown at 6}c. per yard and the 
Gloucester Manufacturing company have 
added two styles, 1712 and 1713 to their 
line of fancy prints at 6c. per yard. A 
considerable jobbing business 1s_ being 
donein wide prints, indigo blues and black 
and gold styles. The demand for *‘fall” 
ginghans has up to the present been of 
a Satisfactory character. Tne main fea- 
ture of this class of gouds is sedateness; in 
coloring peculiarly adapted to the re- 
quirements of winter wear. Brown, 
green and red shadings are no- 
ticeable, and pattern effects are 
about equally divided into stripes 
and plaids, rediam sizes prcdominat.ng. 
The chief nvcliy is the “Jacquand”’ 
style of decocation, in which the fancy 
embridered effect raised above the sur- 
face of the fabric fullows the cours: of 
the stripe. Altho fall season ginghams 
are a comparative innovation, the favor 
they now meet with clearly establishes 
them as an important feature of the fall 
movement. Compared with the preceding 
wagon, prices are steady. There is a 
steady movement in dress goods without 
Notable feature, beyond rather more at- 
tention being paid to fancy cotton dress 
goods in some quarters. In men’s wear 
woolens light-weight worsteds are still in 
fair demand, and fancy light-weight cas- 
simeres and cheviots have been more 
noticed than of late. Heavy worsted 
suitings, cassimeres and cheviots are 
sluggish, and heavy overcoatings move 
m small parcels only. Miscellaneous 
Woolens are unchanged. 














_ FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 





year: 
For the week. 1889. 1888 
atthe port... $2,881,954 $2,850,516 
MwOon market... 2,890,319 2,740,270 
Since Jan. ist. 
&tthe port... —81,404,2 78,639,159 
Tarown on market.... 81,688.416 


77,141,428 
This department has felt the effects of 
bad Weather to a marked degree, and 
ag 8 business is all round regarded 
Pp%nting by importers. The main 
the Sof the situation are unaltered; 
Prices marked at the opening are 
‘ Yadhered to, and with the return 
Weather a good demand is antici- 



































; READING NOTICES. 


SHORT and tothe point. Beecham’s Pills cure Sick 
Headache, and ali bilious and nervous ilis. Cheap 
and e cious. A box costing 25 cents saves $25 for 
the doctor.—Advt. 


FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 
THE Burliagton Route,C. B. & Q. R. R., will sell, 
on Tuetsdays, A 6th an ber 10th 
and 24h, aae October 8th, Garves' 
* Ly! Rates to points in the Farmin 








callon your ticket agent, or address P.8. 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, 11). 





SPECIAL attention is called to the advertisement of 


long been one of the most conservative and most 


widely known finanéial institutions inthe West 
bas loanea hund of thousanos of dollars for East-. 


George G 
the President of the Chemical National Bank 


IT iS THE BEST 


ECONOMY 


TO BUY 
CUTTER’S 


Pure Dye Black Silks, 


They are 20 per cent. wider than common, 
have no waste colored selvedge,cut to better 
advantage. They are pure—not weighted 
with dye stuffs, soft, do not crack or crease, 
wear better and longer than others, and are 
consequently cheaper. 

More convenient. They are pat up in 
dress patterns, 16 to 20 yards. Our name is 





on each, to prevent counterfeits, thus: 


JOHN O.CUTTER & Co. 


PURE SILK_ 
Price $¢ 20 per yard, in five styles. 


If your dealer does pot keep. them write to 
us, we will tell you where to get them. 
Union 


44 East 4th Street scusre, New York. 











’ POR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHuicaco Corset Co.. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
TRY MERCHANTS. 











{For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 3d, 1889.) 
COFFEE. 











Oolong, Medium to Finest............... 1 @ 7 
Japan, ag sehr) bene ib @ 0 
Young Hyson. pO 14 2 15 
yson, vs O « sceriewedeommaal 4 50 
English Breakfast, © = ....c.00.s000- 16 @ 7% 
SUGAR. 
sR) AO errr ree —--B 8% 
ERS FERRE RRS SS? POs — — | 
= aregeengones 
Granulated. Standard .) 
Steam Retinea A..... 846 
Extra ( White.... ... 834 
meee ER mg 
NE EE OE: 7 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancv New Crop........ .53 
” rrime toChoice........... 2 @48 
Porto Rico. Ponce, Uhoice to Fancy ....40 @16 
WEEE Wns 6. 0505-0 6-'Secnaeocssare 35 @40 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, ® bbl. (200 Ibs).... $30 00 
a Sea Coast No. 2 per bbl........- — = 
Codfish, boneiess, 60 B. boxes, @ D....... 
si in rolls, 35 boxes, ®@ BD. os 
Halibut, Iceiand, smoked, 4 
Herring, Medium, acaled. @ box......... 











(1081), 28 
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PROVISIONS. 
PoRK 
- MED dnctabcect, qo uvuaita $1200 @$12 50 
SL E4 sign cdntic ossbedée! bai _ @-—-— 
Clear Back.......... . a - 275 @ 14 00 
Wasciddebse besses¥ecdete BR @ 2 7 
BEEF: 
Dees, per BED. «5.2.0. c0c0ce0: 7 56 8 Ov 
| ae epee oi 
Cur MEats: 
. $ 13 
ee Oe 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Fresh crm"y, tubs........ eee @ 2 
why, te po. hate cae - @ ww 
Choice fy eubthe - saab tee ces — @ Bb 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs....... 16 + 18 
Pe saddaccecneese setse iver eseb-ax 12 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream. small........ ........... -@ } 
= Pe SE celblids LL atieccsdes —-@ il 
Good Value, about 40Ib. boxes.........—@ ™ 
gg ee Be I BS —-@ ib 
LARD. . 

*| Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ D ... . ........... 84 
DLbborcke es robecs€ase cesta coed 8 
IA stub Z strands ScndionsaKe ex eae 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ............ caieaatedd B44 

HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No.1 per 100 Ibs........... $5 @—® 
we.  scwsssted —0 @-—— 
eer, Gee si be. — 60 @ — 6 
Clover Satta abee —-4 @— 
eee — 5 @— 00 
Straw, long rye“ ........... —6 @— 7 
2 a —-80 @-—w 
Straw Vat Mitte oe —% @-— 6 

MILL FEED. 

We quote 24 bush. bags.) 
mn $ & as 7 
Sho: @ 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
bei > -* Wheat. Strictiy Fancy Roller Patent. 


nest | epee naive Sieadiponmeneneel $6 30 
Perfection roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, RD GIO cvccccecttece cices 6 75 
Minn. Spring Wheat, pestgrade............ 6 75 
w ess. ancy Winter Wheat........ 6 lo 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 25 
ge. 4 0 Seperate 5 40 
Winter Wheat. Roller Proceas............... 26 
Good A fag FS Family Winter Wheat. 5 15 
Rye Flour, Fancy State’Superfine............ 85 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn. 8 T 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis......... ... 50 
ae ve G , cases. 12 6-B 
D’ 






CD oii: nb csntebiads --—- @-— 
No. 2 Mixed . — 444@ — ily 
EF - eecenennepeiie -- @-- 
OATS: 
De Re Rein sscocesnanates —--—- @-— 39 
rt) =e — 35 @ — 31% 
PPE Naawtee Gidereus --—- @-ww 
BEANS: 
CL ii 2cndar atneesebeuiie —--—- @ 23 
a Tee I aie ee —-— @ 235 
II bids Sno caida lad | slkve —-— @ 2 
Peas: 
Green, prime, ® bush bietveeds —--—- @ 140 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
“EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid.............. 1IK@16% 
Weseerm, THORMMIREE. .......ccccccccccece 4 @1l4th 
ES EE a - @—- 
RR ae SRP - @- 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. per lb............. ilin ch timintid ll @ 
Chickens, Phila. Springs. ......... .... 4 Bi’ 
Westen Broilers... ........ On vacqneste 10 @lz 
PN SIN, 53. scovaths sésgeyscncrens L @I 
Fowls, Phila... 2g iste 
Onin dicnkks” condssoviedvacseniie 9 @i4 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Prime. per bbl.... ....... $175 @ 2 25 
+ i er eee: 23 @42% 
Beets. per 100 behs,................+. - @— 
SUN, BE acces. covecencevescecd — TT @125 
Mhhages PSP WBisceicscccccccccccese 17% @224 
Cucumbers, per 100................ 008 — 40 @— 0 
Onions i Ui css sonceesecns 0 @175 
Sapash, per BW,,.........ccccccccce.. 5 @100 
Tomatoes, Jersey per crate — 38 @— ib 
“ Southern seeseeeee 15 @— 40 
Turnipe, Russia, per bbl. .... .....— 60 @— 76 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 






Apples, Gravenstein per d.h.bbl... 175 @ 2 25 
« Astrachaa, “ “* ©... 1% 68S 
: Bough, ~ «fi @ 4:8 
* Summer Pip., perd. h. bbl 2 @ 2 50 

Blackberries, per qt................ —-1 — 5 

Graprs, Niagara. per Ib............. —8 @12 
et cans bcaceceas —7 @— 10 

- “ iver, ye bes “sa _ ° - : 
uckleberries, per gt.... - 

_ “ box —0 @ 100 
qeastnetens, gat bbl.,.. 1 @2.0 
Peaches, Mt. Rose per crate —T5 @ 1 25 
PI - ae bbl. 7 saphehes ae sas 

ums, Egg, per as cna aati ‘ 
rs, Bartlett, @ bel... 300 @ 400 
- Te a re 2 00 8 BU 
“an U6” lUlhUmn ee 2 50 
* Common Cooking, per bbl., 1 25 1530 

Watermelong, per 100............... 900 @15 0 

Peanuts. per UD.,......0000 ss -- —-7 @— 

Peces, POP TG cis coscievccbcdicctese —4 @ 36 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

Apples, Fancy sliced..............-+.-+0. 4 @— 
2 Te Fe —— 384@ 4 
QUIS 0 «cv an': edicdocdess 54a 6 

IE ess 006 hs. 000tpeenesuncmne 6 @8s 

as ee ier - 54 6 
* evaporated ............ wnqcesees lL CH 
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Jusurance. 


THE TWO DROMIOS. 


On May 28d we published an article 
commenting upon the Bankers’ Life As- 
sociation, using documents bearing the 
names of the Bankers’ Life of Des Moines 
and the Bankers’ Life of St. Paul. At 
that time, we took these to be the same 
concern, and used the documents on that 
supposition; but it appears that they are 
two distinct concerns instead of center 
and branch. That in St. Paul, which ie 
authorized to do business in this state, 
dates from 1880; the other was incorpo- 
rated in 1879. The Des Moines society 
warns the public against ‘‘an association 
patterned after ours and copying much of 
our printed matter”; that in St. Paul, as 
far as we have observed, has put forth no 
warning against counterfeits. The St. 
Paul society has made no demur to the 
article, but the Des Moines society claims 
to have suffered an injustice, as per the 
following letter: 


As a member of that Association, having 
full confidence in its management and in 
the integrity and conservatism of its officers. 
who are the most prudent and skillful of 
the business men of our state, the writer 
begs to call your attention to an injustice 
done this company in your issue of May 28d, 
where you quote from certain circulars 
which you say are issued by the Bankers’ 
Life Association of Des Moines, but which 
must have come from an association which 
borrowed their name without permit and 
imitated enough of their plans (omitting 
their strongest points) upon which to found 
a speculative institution 10 the city of St. 
Paul. The plans of the original Bankers’ 
Life Association of Des Moines, can best be 
gathered from its articles of incorporation 
and by-laws and its workings and financial 
statements, copies of which I have obtained 
and ioclose herewith. By these you will 
see that in addition to the guarantee fund 
of $400,000, a large part of which is deposited 
with the state insurance department; 
pledged for the paymeat of its certificates; 
as they matu‘e, the iaterest and lapses 
(amounting to $84,000 on June Ist; also 
pledged as above) are merged ipto asurplus 
fund and set apart for the payment of death 
1 sses which may occur in excess of ten 
deaths to the thousand members. Under 
this plan the members are called upon to 
py for not exceeding ten deaths, or one per 
cent. per annum of the membership, the 
eleventh, twelfth, and so on, being charged 
to the surplus fund; while in the St. Paul 
Association, as evidenced by their by-laws, 
all the interest is merged into the expense 
fuud for the purpose of providing handsome 
salaries for the managers, and the lapsed 
guarattees are paid out for the current 
death losses, without any provision what- 
ever for protection against a future increase 
in death rate, a provision which all con- 
servative companies :hould make. Your 
quotation of the provisricn with respect to 
tukiog notes for the guarantee fund and the. 
estimate for maximum cost is taken from, 
the literature of the Des Moines institution, 
and the same must have been c >pied by the. 
St. Paul Association. I happen to know 
that Mr. Temple, the president of the Asse~ 
ciation, feels that you have done his Asso- 
ciation an injustice in the article referred 
to, and an explanation of the facts as [ 
have given them would seem to be but sim- 
ple justice to this Association, which hag 
been unwittingiy mjured. 

This letter, which may be taken as au- 
thoritative, will serve to correct the injus- 
tice, if there is any, and the reader can 
compare it with the article complained of. 
If the St. Paul society complains. in its 
turn, that ¢ suffers an injustice per this 
letter, we cannot help that. And if the 
real and genuine Bunkers’ Life suffers, or 
thinks it suffers, a wrong by the theft of 
its name by an inferior society, then there 
will be an opportunity, for one society at 
least, to learn experimentally the pleas~ 
antness of such theft, after the agsess~ 
ment societies in general have been appro~ 
priating, and trying to trade upon, the 
names of life insurance companies. 

Which of these Bankers’ societies is the. 
worse, and which is the genuine, we will 
not assume to decide. We cannot per-. 
ceive any material difference between 
them practically, nor are we sensible that. 
any real injustice has been done by what 
we confess was an error as to names and 
identity. The two seem to be Dromios of 
Des Moines and St, Paul instead of Syrq- 
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cuse and Ephesus. They have the same 
plans, and the same reckless ‘“ slang- 
whangiog” style of talk abvut level- 
premium life insurance. The St, Paul 
Dromio denounces ‘ reserve”; the Des 
Moines sends out a pink s'ip which we 
copy in full: 
Form 6. 
FACTS WORTHY OF THOUGHT. 


Statistics gathered for 1887, show that 
475 Assessment Companies in the United 
States had two million members, carried 
nearly five theusand millions of dollars 
life insurance, collected thirty-eight mil- 
lions by assessment, conducted tLe busi- 
ness at an expense of eight millions’ of 
dollars, paid thirty-four millions dollars 
in death losses during the year aud had 
paid on death losses since organization 
Two Hundred and sixteen millions of 
dollars. 


One Hundred and Twenty-Eight Old 
Line Life Insurance Companies failed 
prior to 1878. 

Sixty-Two Old Line Companies remained 
in the field at that date. 

Fifty still live while 

Thirty-Seven yet thrive off their accumu- 
lations and 

Two boast that the interest on their in- 
vestments pays all expenses and losses, 
but they still call regularly for more cash 
from their patrons, vothwithstanding. 
WHAT FOR? Echo answers, WHAT 
FOR? 

One has existed 45 years and has over a 
huadred millions belonging to its mem- 
bers who still coutribute to this immense 
sum. WHAT FOR? Echo repeats the 
question. 

Twenty-Nine companies in 1884 paid 2 
millions of dollars less tor surrenderd 
policies than they were worth, taking 
that much advantage of their patrons. 

Fifty companies in 10 years, made one 
hundred and sixty-two millions of dollars 
in discounting surrender values for 
disgusted patrons, buying them at that 
much less than their value. 

Forty-Five per cent. of policies issued by 
Old Line Companies from 1840 to 1885 
were lapsed and 5 per cent. became death 
claims—think of that—and yet Old Line 
Agents will tell you that every policy 
must mature and be provided for. 

From 1872 to 1881 the lapses in 15 Old Line 
Companies averaged 43 per cent. and 
amounted to 744 millions of dollars. 


WHERE DO THE LAPSES G0” 


With Old Line Companies they go to divi- 
dends. With crude Co-operative Companies 
they go ‘‘ Where the woodbine twineth”’ 
and take the Company and the insurance 
with them. 

Moral.—Draw the line between the Old 
Line and the Crude and purchase your in- 
surance on a business basis trom the 
BANKERS’ LIFE ASSOCIATION, of DES 
MOINES, IOWA. 

The tirst assertion, we suppose, is the 
old one, swollen by including all compa- 
nies which obtained charters, etc. The 
fourth is a deliberate falsehood in the 
sense it is intended and expected to be 
understood. As for the fifth, one or two 
of the oldest companies—for example, the 
New York Life—did at one time take in 
enough interest to pay death claims, but 
no company is now able to do so, much 
less does any ‘‘ boast” of doing it. In 
1887 (we do not take 1888 figures, because 
those were not accessible when this slip 
was put out) the Equitable, Mutual, and 
New York fell short of paying death 
claims (not mentioning ‘‘ expenses’”’) by 
two millions, two and a third millions, 
and one and three-quarter millions, ap- 
proximately. 

The assertion that fifty companies in 
ten years ‘‘made” so many millions on 
surrendered policies, ‘* buying them at 
that much less than their value,” is one 
of the sort of ussertions perfectly easy to 
make; it resembles asserting that the 
planet Saturn is inhabited by a race of 
beings having seven heads, because to 
prove it and to disprove it are alike im- 
possible. If any one has any information 

whatever on which to found an estimate 
of the ‘‘ value” of surrendered policies 
years ago, such information is in the 
companies’ offices, and each company has 
data as to its own policies only; as to 
those of others, any estimate is sheer 
guessing. So of the assertion that twenty- 
nine companies in 1884 paid twenty-three 
millions too little for surrendered policies. 
Let us try a little guessing ourselves upon 





this: in that year 29 companies reported 
to the N. Y. Department, so presumably 
those were this 29, if any actual compa- 
nies at all were considered. The 29 report, 
for 1884,,an aggregate of $119,954,948 of 
lapsed, surrendered and purchased poli- 
cies, on which was paid out $9,508,530. 
Here is moderation indeed, for, the dif- 
ference being $110,451,413, why stop with 
a little ‘‘ 28 millions”? Why not say 110 
millions and tell the whole story? Now 
if we suppose that on this $1 19,954,943 of 
insurance there was paid an average of $30 
per $1,000 (which is the premium at age 
89), we shall make an ample allowance ; 
if we suppose the policies averaged five 
years in duration we also make an ample 
allowance ; then we have $17,993,100 total 
paid in on these policies which this vera- 
cious pink slip says were bought in for 
twenty-three millions less than their real 


value. Thus: 
$119,954,943, at $30 per $1,000 for 

five VEATS, COSt..i......eeeeeeeees $17,993,100 
This was worth, according to a 

MEE OUD cigs ccccresecse sosepecs 32,503 530 


More than half the $17,993,100 cost was 
paid back, and if we put the value of the 
insurance itself at the low figure of $10 
per $1,000 per annum we must credit the 
companies with six millions more. So 
the ** 23 millions,” on thesé estimates not 
at all favorable to the companies, are only 
about ten times too many—a very moder- 
ate assessment exaggeration. 

This sort of vaporing in assessment doc- 
uments so exhausts patience that a judi- 
cial calmness in speaking of it is not 
easily maintained. Such reckless asser- 
tions, about matters which nobody can 
know, are, however, accepted by many 
without hesitation; they deceive, and are 
intended to deceive. No honest man 
would attempt to trade upon dishonesty, 
and no worthy company weuld circulate 
these. We judge the Bankers’ Life of Des 
Moines—we are not now speaking of that 
of St. Paul—as we judge the Mutual Ben- 
efit, of 280 Broadway, in this respect; it 
publishes false statements, knowingly and 
deliberately, and its own character is 
shown thereby. Does it prefer to say 
that it does not know these statements to 
be false? Well—any concern professing 
to be an insurance organization and. put- 
ting out such general and sweeping asser- 
tions as this pink slip contains, without 
knowing and ascertaining whether they 
are true, or even without inquiring if 
anybody can know what are the exact 
facts,is unworthy of respect, much less of 
confidence. Observe that statements are 
made, with a positiveness which is clearly 
intended to carry conviction, on matters 
which nobody knows or has means of 
knowing. 

One of these two societies may be the 


counterfeit of the other; we do not under- 
take to say whether this is so, or, if it is, 
which is the counterfeit as between tie 
two. But we do say that both are coun- 
terfeits of genuine life insurance, and we 
advise avoidance of botb. We have cer- 
tainly not judged the Des Moines society, 
this time, by the documents of the other, 
and we discern no more material differ- 
ence hetween them than between two 
lead dollars. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera/ features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
SOQUN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Automatic Insurance. 
THE AUTOMATIC BOXES 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, L'd, of London, 


CASH ASSETS $1,161,697, 

Furnish $500 Accident Insurance for one day 
FOR 5 CENTS. 

All Losses Paid Promptly, Boxes in ail Depots, 














AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

All Policies’ fou-fortotsnbia 

All Policies Incontestable after one year. 

ne deduction on account of deferred pre- 
miums 

No restriction on travel or residence after 
one year. 

Ne restriction on occupation except in 
Army er Navy in actual wa 


F 
itENEY W. SMITH, Actuary. 
Gko.c, WILBON, Jr.. Sec, and Trens 


MARINE AND [ALAND INSURAN 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

40 and 42 Wall St., New York, 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889..... ... .. t neal 
Gis Shaes Veenss one eanciole te Lands 
ing House of Broun, Duteley 2a ou - atthe Be Bank: 
W. IRVING COMES, Presttend, 

WAINWRIGAT at RDIE, Vice-President, 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, 
KOBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN [TS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


VAULT D mee 4 ALE AND 
I, TIME LOCKS. 

The mpany - rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BU MGLATC PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms — desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe Rente 

DEPOSITS Or oes RCVED ON 


N 
INCOME Cares TED AND Seer tT aD FOR A 
DERATE CHA 

The Comp: on pos ECUTOR. ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN,and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts, 
Cor ran a Individuals. 

ALL TKO T FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate an ~ art Daa e assets of the Company: 
As additional hoe the ‘Company has a S 
Trust capital of U0, primarily responsible ae 
ite trust ebligation: 

ILLS KECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. an -Vice-President, and in charge of 
the Trust Depart 

ROBERT ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec, 

CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Eppeeenne. 

k. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secreta: 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, ward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler. Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson. ee McKean. 
William H. Merrick A. Griscom, 


John ©. Rolie, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 





ASSETS. Dec, 31st, 188%. 24,: 
LIABILITIE Bee TS AR TR8s3 333 
$2,436,189 73 


sued at the life ra pe nee 

Annval Uash istributions are paid upon all 
palicies 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachcetts Statute. 

Pamopbie's, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 


BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M,. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8S, F.TRULL, Secretary. 
_. __ WM. B&B. BK. TURNER. As Anant. See 


B PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
‘eatures, 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


INCORPORATED 18651. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St.. Boston: 512 Walnut St.. PhiladeMpbia. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
In thiscompany policy- 
ve have theadvan- 

sage over those of all 

ercompanies. in Non- 

foricise ble dividends to 
* keep their policies ip 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Cuapene | ovies attention to its popular poli 
cles issued on 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection -. future is 
dowment benetit atordinary Life K 
For more - 10 v6 years the income A Palrest has 
more than paid Death Claims, Matured Endow- 
ments, Rents and Taxes. 
Com Dy's Death Rate has been the lowest, 
continuously, and its Interest Rate the highest of any 
regular Life company in the United States. 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, Pres. E. P.MARSHALL, Sec 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
mium 

















NRY D, KING, Secretary, 
a 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889, 
The Trustees, wn Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affair 
on the 3lst of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888......... $3,865,168 93 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 1888, .... .. 1,388,238 61 
———— 
Total Marine Premiums...................+ $5,253,404 9 
————— 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, a 
1888, to 3lst December, 1888,.... «++ $3,867,209 
a 
Losses paid during the same 
DOCG... c00000cseseecccesceese $1,908,597 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
penses.. ° on 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 





Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,460,0009 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

SEE lb Actcnectninnsie ccéccsicetaaian 560,947 9 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1349212 
Cash in Bank,. seeee coccscecccssccccorees 22ST 

SIR .cnrcceumannanae $12,107,986 & 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tue holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil] 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of paymeut and canceled. 

A dividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
_earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
“Bist December, 1888, for which certificates will bets 
sued on and aiter Tuesday, the seventh of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MA 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D.LE 
Abies LOW. N. DENTON SMITE. 
WM. STUR EDW'D F Ns, 
BENJAMIN JOHN L Y 
RDMUND WCORLIES. ANSOM We HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY.. 
HORACE GRAY. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. GEORGE A. MACY, 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
C. A. HA WAL P. BROWN, 
JOHN D. HEW ORGE L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMSINCK. 
HENRY E WILLIAM G. BOULTON * 


RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 
JOBN D, JONES. President, 
MOORE i100. President, 


> rd RAVEN, Second Vice-President 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance 
Soczety 
assues a new poluy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
zs a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 

















THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889.~* 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted erg 
able territory, to whom permanent employment 
Mberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J, L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Hi, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary: 


a 
N. STEBBINS, A0tuaey> - - 
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STATEMENT FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets ... . . $126,082,153 56 











Increase im Assets... .-.0.... ceeeeeeee es ceeeeeenetettecceseececsesecseeseeene $7,275,301 63 
Sarpins of te at — er cent $7,940,063 63 
= bueptes aScteee veneaeg t 
oi in a dae obebesmanceruesdegeleceoion Pedeeperess copqecareese 9 
Tecrease REE MN coos cavedcsssencssedsbees  Coebetenea S060e  wanaeadl 17,426 
policies J |, Ee eaetieaabe ana Stemearparuntt spreasicng ya : eo 
mere RRR ost Sten haere pO Say tee.) 
Gatgwamed..-...--.---. i MARR TE OS BRE iis aioe 103,214,261 32 
Increase Curing year. ... 2.2.2... ccc cece ec ence eee ee ne ec eeeteeeennccteceneeens 3,756, 792 
PUES im FOTCE.....-.... . veneers ence twee ee sec eeeenenseereeeeeeresscaassaneseseasees $482,125,184 36 
Increase during year... ............ssseecseecceecseceesccceseetensesccenenes $54,496,251 85 
Receipts from all SOUFCES. ....... 2.0.26. cece cence rene cece eee eee e teen eeeeteeee eres $26,215,932 52 
DUMP, caccccscoscecce: satvcodsdedeccobedbsse vee ssecsbiacgeye es $3, 010 06 
paid Policy-Holders.  .......... 1.0... .cceeseeeeeepeeeeeeeeseretereeneeneeeeneeneees $14,727,550 22 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bondsand Mortgages..............-.. .. ..s.e0e Ci cisesastst ede kite Mave bies see $49,617,874 02 
Ynited States and other Securities... CR MEY HR $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral........... 0 ..........eecccseeeeeeceeeeceeees $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest................0+....eeeeseeee $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc...............--.-- $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
POE his \Gcasied $34,681,420... ... «++» -$851,789,285.........06. $4,743,771 
WD. .cinccicncscee 46,507,139....... | cnn; ede pemedccng 5,012,634 
| eer 56,832,719....... ee 5,643,568 
er 69,457 ,468....... 1 oneu GDS 64,00400<¢08 6,294,442 
eee kk eee eer kk) eer 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Lewis MAY, ROBERT SEWELL. Henry H. RoGeEns, 
OLIVER HAKKIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHTNCLOBs, 
Henry W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THtODOKE MORFORD, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, «|GEORGE BLISS, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
sae Fk. BAKER, Buy rus Ww. PecKHAM, 

THOMPSON, . HOBART 4 ERRICK, 
uoane OLCOTT, Woe. P. Drxon, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNITSS, 
JULI WN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C, MILLER, 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
LuctIvU® ROBINSON, 
AMUEL D. —. 
JEORGE S. Co 

RICHARD A. Mecunpy, 
JAMES C. HOLDE 
HERMANN C. von Post, 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, 

. RATCHFORD STARR. 





CH ARLES E. MILIER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS.......--00008 seeee Vice-President. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD.....ccccccceccccccsesess 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON...... noecvosccccseccoesescos Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medica! Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


C ontinental in mnemnlets i “ ~ 
ey INSURANCE Cu. 


Underwriting. 
rrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY 


| PROVIDENT 
dines! Cini ieee EE" TS ond Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 











Reserve tor re-insurance....$2,502,127 38 
Reserveampletoraliciaims. 295.127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,400,000 00 
RD ssecentinanconntdbébbe 1,331.545 97 




















TetalAssets,July 1st,1889..$5,128,801 02 PO sinscoscen cctniincn hth $15,040,879 23 
This company conducts its business under the Ke Surplus Lecbe co docedeccsesoos 2,907,432 64 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
sa Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 
DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREW: 
saat bo rh eon Med aT In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
GLnee Ret an CHARD 4. a ade Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
ayes a nore. aLFEE 1 ae strength of Organization, and in everything which 
JOBNCLAFLIN, ° JNO.'. RIKER, contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
W.CORLIES HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JOHN H. EARL WM H.SWAN. surance this Company stands unrivaled. 
iAMes FRASER, LAWRENCE TURNURF, 
W LIUS 8. HULL, He gay F.VA 
Ha URLBU .D. VERMILYE, 
EE. ISH ed JACOB WEN DELL, 


T 
CHAS.’H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooktyn Dey t, 
EDWARD LANNING, , Ass’t Sec’y. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


ee 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
“IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


lus, 

Polictes Issued, 

nerease in Business Written, 
Increase in se in Inewrance in force. 






































THE 

GEO. iH. BURFORD, President. AMERI- 
vi Saar Daan rink 
amt INSU R- 

ANOE 

co.,, 





Davee 
sth it fillsa want yao 


iavind a Ss. gestring 10 represent the Com- 
to address 
yt eee a Hom GAFFNEY, Super- 





ther 
Sanerre tor retaseestce anSell «ther cb aft 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1989... ...$2,500,916 21 
THOS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 





OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


Amount ot Net Assets, January ist, 1888 -879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 






beeseccesveccccesccoseccoscccssocesoppocccoocwoccecenfeccccceceoocesos $22,301,981 1 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 188... soee 1,174,340 36—$21,127,590 75 
Interest ANA FEDS. C6C...........ceereeserecreeeeseeeeeecsees prcceceescencsees 4,762,169 67 
, Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1888..............+0++ Secccrscocce scese 498,477 50— 4,213,692 08— $25,401,282 88 





$105,313,600 00 
DISB URSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 





GEV GABIUISOS 00 GAMAD once 5. ccerecpeoecvecces cop eheccccce coe coe sedsecoscoseee $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchesed insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holdews........... .sccececsceeeeees bodocsscceseotees $10,973,070 05 
Dames OA PO-GAMTGRGIG. 60:44... cccdeces ovededccccecsssisccsocboceccoccevccs ccccccs cabeies 303,062 84 
Cc issi (includi advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agency expenses. physiciana’ 1608. C6C. ......csccccccdcccccsccccccccecsccscceccceces 3,558,440 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc................0605 ceeeee 654,690 32—$15,489,263 a7 





$89,824,336 19 
ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and im tramsit.............ccecceee coe cee sacee ceneeee beeeee $3 695,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $5,222,751 %4).. 54.56F.901 58 
SURE TIN c ese cscecgis cccce Gonse. 09 0 oncce cocdses ..6kstempentn adbaede’ Gndtnsiibaseds 9,508,152 08 
Bonds and Mortga ger first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 

800,0uu ana tne policies assigned to the Company as.additiona! coliatera! se- 

Goo n0s cvcns soese cocqvesecesscns, copececesencendes| coogeiibesbobéaseeeese eseoeneane 16,986,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1,,676,250 00 
*Loans or existing volicies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

AMOUDLS CO OVE $2LOOUOU)....... cnnccccneccceeee. seeweee + seneeee: ceeteeeeenere 378.814 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

FAM. Mt. DBD incr ccc srocvcccccccsscccccce -cocsscbes sdecgeoceose 60 coccccce sovececsces 1,435,734 86 

1,045,089 46 
296,959 4 





45' 605 24—Q89,621,335 B 


$3,655,850 36 


Market value of securities over cost value on » Oompany’s books... 


* A detailed schedule of these items wilt acco mnual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of of the State o yy *- York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 ..... 


7 





$93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 








Approved losses in course of payment...... Ath ip bdhtecdecbuvobewebencsetescscbbooséde $555,555 
Cemented RONIES SATE TE, GR one. cp cncerecocscniehcseauieeanaceesntpecupscaveendst 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid not pr ee 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............0666 ccccccceceeces eee 26.865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

CREE, MIIPS coccccscan-cocsoeses siceges cen, one seo-0 Fecngenspnsuaasagoenespncesbenne 78,985,757 00 
Keserved tor coptingent liabilities to Toptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv ist, 1868. over and above a 4 per cent. Keserve on existing 

POliCIES Of LNAL CIABB........ceceecerccecenccecesevens Mocppbociecovoncess $5,315,720 83 
Addition to the Fund during 1588...........+secesecssere.cecenseeererensence 2,043,665 84 
Qaacor- $7,559,386 67 

turned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

BAB edovvrccccsssccvvcedecscdesdcvcetocscusesocdocsteus | bigveddjocsscuse 939,609 64 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ..........ccccceces  ccnccescccetesececenceeces 6,423,177 18 
Reserved for premiums paid im AAVANCE. ...........cceeeeerenecescensneeeseeeeeeeneeenees 46,504 21 

$86,397,936 30 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... 


$7,084,250 25 
$93,480,186 55 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)...................-.-+- mits $13,500,000 00 


rom the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend ta 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED, 

Riss is cde dcenss $7.627,.29) Jan. 1, 1887........ $204,373.40 Jan. 1. 1887...... $75,421,453 1886...........4.. 22,62 
i cnncdedaytisbes 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,983,5% Jan. lL. Is8s...... .  Bicacbccchaweneen 28,52 
BUBB. . cc cvcccccccce 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 © Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,400,186 1889.. ...... ..! 33,5 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 
Total number of policies in torce Jan ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 





‘TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER B. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN OLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, 4. BR. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. ©. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 

ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM A. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
SENKY BOWERS, 


JOBN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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Old and 4 Yonng. | 


FORE-WELCOME.* 


BY DOROTHEA DIMOND, 








ou > 


A TIMID hope in gentle eyes; 

A soft heart, brooding mother-wise; 
Fair fingers, plying swift and deft 

The needle through the filmy weft; 

The feet of messengers, who bring 
Gifts of prophetic welcoming; 

A silent, sofcly-shaded room, 

Where, waiting in the tender gloom, 

In sacred expectation lie. 

‘The pure, small vestments folded by, _ 
With fleeces, soft as down from breast 
Which warms the arctic sea-bird’s nest; 
A couch, which never yet has swung 
While crooning cradle song was sung. 
These, ere a fair, new soul has birth, 
Upon this weeping, smiling earth! 


A-soul, grown weary now on earth, 
And drawing near the heavenly birth, 
Take comfort thou, for not the less 
Celestial hearts foresee to bless. 

A stir of expectation runs 

Through coteries beyond the suns ; 
While, here and there, on errands sweet, 
With gentle haste, pass angel feet; 
And holy hands, with love’s delight, 
Make ready vesture, clean and white; 
And alla shining place prepare, 

To welcome Heaven’s expected heir. 
Then, ‘‘Deai,’”’ we softly say on earth; 
But lo, with them another birth! 


Still watch, O thoughtful hearts and wise, 

In mortal or immortal guise, 

To whom the sacred care is given, 

To welcome us to earth —and Heaven. 
MARIETTA, OHIO, July 5th, 1889. 


— 
a 


ZELIA MONTBAZON. 








BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





STANDING as I do on the threshold of 
the unknown world, there is no motive 
why I should tell my story untruthfully; 
and yet the plain facts are so marvelous 
tnat [ dislike to face incredulity by telling 
it at all. There is, however, an impulse 
within me that I cannot resist. That it 
may be well understood I must begin 
at the begianing, and obtrude as much 
of my own history as may be needed for 
a comprehension of the whole. 

I do not think that I lack energy or de- 
cision, when such qualities are suddenly 
called for; tho, if 1 did, the defect would 
be a thing of inheritance; for my father, 
Ralph Wardington, was somewhat of a 
sluggard, and given to letting affairs 
drift as they would. There were nearly 
four hundred acres of fertile soil in the 
Wardington Farm; with industry and 
judgment it would have been a large gar- 
den; but my father had no surplus at the 
end of the year, and barely managed to 
escape getting into debt. Beyond a few 
acres in fruit, and an acre which grew 
vegetables for the home use, the place 
had no cultivation at all. Its revenue 
came from its nature. It was a body of 
ground resting upon limestone rock, which 
lay in a natural depression among sand- 
stone ridges. One of these last was cleft 
at a point, and through this a stream 
from a large and perpetual spring on the 
farm feund its way below. The farms 
around were fertile enough, and took 
kindly to maize and vegetables; the peach 
fhourished on them, but they could not 
grow grass. On ours the richest blue 
grass grew spontaneously and luxuriantly 
wherever the woody growth was removed. 
The place was one vast pasture-field, and 
in great request in the neighborhood for 
fattening beeves. The rent thus derived 
from surrounding cattle-owners made up 
my father’s moderate but steady income. 
He had but few expenses, for he was a 
widower, who had only to maintain him- 
self, his only son, one hired man, and a 
maid of all work; and he spent nothing 

on the place beyond keeping fences in re- 
pair and top-dressing the grass about once 
in two years. I grew up on the farm 
equally untended, having my own sweet 
way very much, and found myself at 
twenty-one a tall stripling—they said 





* “When we were about to be born into this earthly 
ife, our friends made loving preparations to receive 
us. Surely the friends who have gone before must be 
yet more lovingly preparing to bid us welcome, when 
we are ready to be born intothe heavenly life.” —Hon. 
PeLtec W. CHANDLER, a few days before his death, 


dped actes, was comsidered to be large; 


‘were ten tenant-houses for farmers and 


I was handsome then=-a srkillful) hogse- 
man, with very little learning except in 
woodcraft, and with no settled purpose 
in life, 

Our farm, in a county where thé home- 
Steads generally ran from thirty.to a hua- 


but néither in its extent ndr appurte- 
nances was it to be compared to Fane 
Manor, which adjoined it on the south 
and west. Thatcontainded three thousand 
six hundred acres of land, partly arable 
and partly forest, including a small village 
of about ninety houses, and all beyond 
the hamlet was. inclosed by a stone wall. 
It had, very near the center, what had 
been a spacious and noble mansion, with 
all the necessary out-buildings; and there 


laborers scattered over the place. But 
the mansion which, with its library and 
furniture, had been left in care of my 
father, who collected the village rents and 
sent them to Europe, where the owner re- 
sided, was out of repair. There were gaps 
at places in the stone wall around the 
manor; the sward of the park of three 
hundred acres surrounding it was filled 
with low growth; weeds and briers 
choked the garden; the stable-roofs were 
leaky at places where the slates had fallen 
off; the graperies and palm-houses were 
ruins, and the place had a desolate look. 
The owner had resided abroad since the 
death of his wife, and never intended to 
return, The place was offered for sale or 
lease. But those who came to see it with 
a view to rent or purchase, only shrugged 
their shoulders at inspection and went 
away. It was all familiar to me. Asa 
boy Lused to go there once a week to open 
the house and air the antique furniture 
and books, and continued to do so as I 
grew up. The great grove of hickories 
which stood not very far from the park 
was my favorite nutting-ground in au- 
tumn. I grew to feel a proprietary inter- 
est in the manor, and dreamed in day- 
light of what changes I would make in 
the place when it fell to me. 

There was one painting in the house 
that subjected me toa strange fascina- 
tion. It hungover the mantel-piece in the 
library, inclosed in a massive frame, hal& 
rotted and worm-eaten, with the gild- 
ing worn off in patches. But the picture 
itself looked as fresh and vivid in its col- 
oring as tho it hal been recently painted. 
It was a full-length portrait of a young 
woman, and the figure was of life-size, 
She appeared to be eighteen or thereabout. 
The form was perfect in pose and 
curve; the face so faultless in every fea- 
ture that it looked as tho the artist had 
mingled the points of several models; and 
the drapery was so admirably done that 


you could discern the texture of the silk 
and velvet, and the pattern of the lace. 


But the wonder of it all was the eyes. 
They were at times blue or gray, aceord- 
ing to the light that fell upon them; but, 
whatever hue they assumed, they had a 
peculiar, steely luster that held the gazer 
spell-bound. I called the portrait ‘‘ The 
Blue Beauty,” because of the color of the 
dress, which harmonized so well with the 
eyes, and with the profuse golden hair 
that grew down over the forehead im 
waving locks, like that of the bust of 
Clytie. It formed my ideal of female 
loveliness, in spite of those cruel, steely 
eyes; and I vowed I would never marry 
but with its counterpart. I used to stand 
before it, for hours at a time, drinking in 
its splendid beauty. 

But my dreams were at an end when 
there came a letter from Colonel Fane in- 
forming us that the manor and the con- 
tents of the mansion, together with the 
village of Montbazon, had been sold to 
Obed Marley, to whom my father was to 
give possession. The village had been 
named after the lady of the picture. She 
had been 4 Zelia Montbazon, who had 
married with the grandfather of Colonel 
Fane, after the death of his first wife, her 
sister. Tradition assigned to her a cold 
and wicked nature; and there were vague 
rumors that she had hastened her sister’s 
end. 

Obed Marley ! I first pictured the new 
proprietor as a lean, smooth-faced and 
acute member of the Society of Friends, 





notito trespass—the civil wording imply- 


: houses, 


meum and tuum, and , having boards dis- 
played on the place requesting strangerg 


ing that the full penalty of the law would 
be meted out to interlopers. Then again 

I fancied him to be some rotund and’ 
vulgar person who had made a fortune by 
calico or candles, and who would display 
his pride of purse offensively. Neither 

would be apt, I reflected, to have the 

large sum to buy the manor, or the desire 
to have a large country seat; and I con- 
cluded it was some stock gambler who 
had managed a profitable corner, or a 
vulgar silver king. But no matter which 

it might be, my old privileges on Fane 
Manor would have to give way to the 
right of ownership. 

Speedily there came an architect, with 
a train of carpenters, masons and labor- 
ers, and these soon changed the looks of 
the place. The mansion and out-buildings 
were thoroughly repaired, the gaps in the 
walls around the manor filled up, the park 
and garden cleared of all rubbish, the 
drives macadamized, and hired men and 
their families installed in the tenant 
Then came boxes in abundance, 
and vans filled with rich and costly furni- 
ture, replacing a part of that already in 
the house. I thought it at first would be 
a small household as there were but three 
sets of fine chamber furniture, ard those 
already there were dilapidated, and tbat 
the owner intended to entertain but few 
guests. But presently 1 counted twelve 
cheaper bedroom suits, which were evi- 
dently for the servants, and would fill the 
upper rooms in both main building and 
wings. With the last installment came a 
small army of servants, and I fund it 
was to bea polyglot household. The but- 
ler was a German, the cook French, the 
gardener Scottish, the eoachman and 
groom English, the footman a mulatto, 
whose accent proclaimed him from Vir- 
ginia, the housekeeper evidently an 
American, and the head chambermaid an 
Italian. They had all been referred to us, 
and 1 showed to them the various offices. 
Before I had got through with them the 
new. proprietor came, attended by an 
English body servant, and a Scottish deer- 
hound—the valet, short, ugly and robust, 
and the dog tall, handsome and slender. 
These came in a dog-cart, the master 
driving. The coach and several horses 
had come the day before with the coach- 
man, groom and stable helpers. 

I was agreeably disappointed. The 
new-comer was tall, with light hair and 
blue eyes, the hair worn long, and giving 
him a leonine look. He was courteous 
and courtly, every incha gentleman. He 
epoke English with a slight peculiarity of 
accent, and that extreme precision which 
proclaimed him to bea foreigner, tho of 
what country I could not determine. He 
was a linguist, for he spoke to the serv- 
ants each in his own tongue. I stepped 
forward and introduced myself, starting 
that as we had had charge of the property 
so long I was fully familiar with its mer- 
its and capabilities, some of which he 
might not perceive at first, and that my 
knowledge, should he require it, was at 
his service. He gazed at me searchingly 
at first, then smiled, and said he would be 
pleased to avail himself of my kind offer 
in the near future. We both bowed, and 
I returned home. 

The neighboring farmers, my father 
among the rest, made formal calls on the 
new-comer during the following week, 
after the custom of, the neighborhood. 
Mr Marléy sent his card to each in return; 
but, tho he had been courteous to all at 
their visit, paid none in return, except to 
my father. This frigid negative to inter- 
course made him unpopular at once. But 
in his visit to us he was genial and pleas- 
ant, chatted with my father about graz- 
ing, gave some reminiscences of his visit 
to the South American pampas, where he 
had seen great herds of cattle, and now 
and then addressed his remarks to me. 
As he rose to depart, he said to.my father: 

‘*Mr. Wardington, this son of yours is a 
bright, manly young gentleman, a little 
indolent, I fancy, and he has rusted so 
long here that he is quite ignorant of 
many things it would be pleasant to 
know. Iam without kin, and shall live 





with all the strict Quaker notions of 


@ rather solitary life; but I need seme 


“my house. Ihave made some addition, 


—= 
little companionship at home. | have 
taken a liking to your son. If he can en. 
dure my society at times, I would take ig 
as 4 favor should he make himself free of 


to the library that may interest or amuse 


, binant. he has hunted, fished and made 
“h 


ree of the manor all his life, he 
must consider that all his privileges re. 
main intact.” Then he bowed himself 
out, und bowled away in his dog-cart 
which, with his valet, was in waiting. 
“Philip,” said my father, when our 
visitor had gone, “‘I advise you to ac- 
cept that offer. Intercourse with sucha 
man will afford you the polish you lack, 
He is undoubtedly well-bred and 
cultured, and his society will be in ey 
way to your advantage. Besides, did you 
observe what he said about having no 
kin? I would not have you stoop for 
possible fortune, but he must be y, 
rich, and may desire to choose an heir,” 

I soon called at the manor; for wa 
fascinated by this courtly stranger, thoy 
had an impression he was not bearing his 
proper name. His welcome was genij: 
and when he had ushered me into hy 
library, he said: ‘‘You know the hong 
well enough. Come and go when yo 
like.” I noted that there were a number 
of new books on the shelves, tho most of 
them were in old bindings, and some jg 
parchment covers. But what struck me 
most was that a thick curtain was hung 
over the picture above the mantel, He 
detected my astonishment by my glances, 
‘*T have covered that portrait,” he said, 
‘* My eyes do nct like to rest on it. Itigg 
finé work of art; the face has the rarest 
beauty, and the pose uf the figure is full 
of grace; but face and figure are those of, 
being without a soul. It is not sensual— 
it would be a relief if it were, for thenit 
were at least human; but those metallic 
and cruel eyes are almost demuniac in 
their expression.” 

He drew apart the curtain as he spoke, 

‘*Mr. Marley,” I said, ‘‘the picture doe 

not strike all alike. To me it seems that 
had the picture life, those eyes, so incon- 
sistent with the rest of the features, 
would soften under the influence of love, 
It is a woman with soul, but whose heart 
has never been touched. To me it ems 
to be the perfection of womanly beanty, 
I have not had much view of women, tit 
nothing like that has ever met my view. 
Possibly I am wrong; but I have beens 
used from my earliest years to. admire 
that picture; it has grown so into my 
conception of a woman, that could I find 
a woman just like it, if she would have 
me,I would marry her at an hours 
notice. To be her husband a year l 
would yield half the years of my life,” 

My host looked at me keenly. 

‘It might not be impossible to find the 
original of that picture in life. To ob 
tain her at a cost of half a life would be 
to pay a high price, for such a womal 
has no soul, and no wooing would ever 
waken in her the passion of love.” 

He closed the curtains over the picture, 
and then began to point out to me some 
very old and rare volumes, one of thems 
curious work in Arabic characters, whieh 
he told me was a treatise on astrology. 

Mr. Marley and I soon became intimate. 
He treated me from the very beginning 
with a courtesy that went into kindness, 
and was more like an elder brother that! 
astranger. He came frequently into the 
library when I was there, and not only 
took an interest in my course of reading, 
but, as he said ‘‘ by way of psssing time, 
offered to instruct me in French an@’ 
German. “The latter of these,” he said, 
with a sarcastic smile, ‘‘ my butler tells 
me I speak like a native.” His instruc 
tion was oral; and he wculd not suffer 
me to touch either French or Germat 
books until I was able to talk with some 
fluency in bot: languages. I was an apt 
and willing pupil, tho I wondered not ® 
little as to his motive, if he had any be- 
sides amusement, for taking 80 ™ 

trouble. He added instruction in 
which he said was an admirable help ™ 
acquiring the Spanish and Italia 
found these lastnotrouble. The promu® 
ciation was readily acquired, and after 
that my verbal memory carried me 0B 
The German was the most 
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than French, and I have not mastered it 


=. did my self-created tutor stop with 
tuition in languages. Accomplished in 
science, he léd me in that direction; and 
no hired instructor could have taken half 
the pains that he did, and none’ could 
pave evinced more delight at my prog- 
ress. He was a profound chemist and 
fond ‘of analysis; he had a laboratory 
fitted up in one of the wings of the man- 
sion, and a complete set of electrical and 
galvanic batteries of the most approved 
construction. It was said by the servants 
that the light in that room burned at all 
pours of the night. Of the nature and 
object of his researches he said nothing 
at first; but as I advanced in knowledge 
he let me know that he was engaged in 
perfecting what the alchemists of old at- 
tempted, not to transmute the baser into 
the more precious metals, but to resolve 
the latter into their real elements and 
from the perfect analysis to build upa 
synthesis. He held not only gold to be 
compound, but ali the so-called elements; 
and believed it was the combination of 
twoelementary forms of matter, in vary- 
ing proportions, from which all things 
sprang. As he explained it to me, al- 
chemy was not a wild notion, but some- 
thing which,through the aid of chemistry 
and electricity,would assume the dignity 
of a science. 

There was something very attractive in 
thesé speculations, and I followed Marley 
in his experiments with great earnest- 
ness. But during all this time—and two 
years soon rolled by—the fascination of 
the picture in the library never ceased. 
Whenever I had the opportunity, I would 
draw aside the curtain and drink in the 
beauty of that wonderful face and figure. 
Both were perfect in outline, and the tints 
inimitable. I used to talk to it at times. 
It almost seemed to be alive; and the eyes, 
with their steely gaze, followed me asI 
passed from one part of the apartment to 
tae other. At times I felt Marley to be 
half right. Theeyes had no warmth in 
them. Taey lacked soul. They grew 
more icy than steely at last, and at times 
I shuddered as I admired. 

I soon noticed one singular peculiarity 
in Marley. He was ordinarily calm and 
self-possessed, remarkably so; but let a 
horse be heard galloping toward the house 
and he would tremble, turn pale, and 
listen with a mixture of apprehension and 
effort at courage, for which 1 could not 
account. When the sound died out he 
would - gradually recover, draw a long 
sigh of relief, wipe the perspiration from 
his forehead and resume his work, or the 
conversation that the sound had inter- 
rupted. His air toward me was kind, and 
almost affectionate; but at times he 
would gaze upon me with an expression 
of half ¢ontempt, almost a sneer. It 
would come like a flash over his face, and 
then as suddenly disappear. 

The neighbors, to whom Marley and his 
marvelous resources of money were mys- 
teries, gossiped about the man, and their 
ill-natured remarks sometimes came to 
his ears; but he paid no attention to it, 
and they soon ceased to trouble them- 
selves about him.’ I was his only friend, 
andI shared with him the popular dis- 

trust and dislike. So things drifted on 
Uatil 1 was twenty-three years old. 

Then my father died. He was an esti- 
mable man in most things, and I loved 
and respected him while living, and 
Mouried him when dead. But he lacked 
energy. He knew it, and deplored the 
Same defect in me. “ Philip,” he said, 
while on his death-bed, “your fault is 
tine—lack of push. Try and get rid of it.” 
But I had no cause for exertion. The 
farm gave me enough with its pasture 
rent. Thad no expensive tastes. I had 
nO money want to spur me to activity. I 
was more at the manor than at home—it 
was like my own house there; and Marley, 
absorbed in his experiments, allowed its 
Management to me, making me an un- 
salaried superintendent. The servants 
And laborers were accustomed to take 
their orders from me. And so I drifted 
, along, without aim or purpose, until some 
ag events made a change in my 


But the fascination of the picture never 





ceased. I never entered the library with- 
out drawing aside the curtains, and 
steadily contemplating the face and 


. figure, which bad driven out of my mind 
i all thought of woman-kind. I was thus 
} engaged one day when Marley, who had 


been at work in his laboratory, entered to 
consult a chemical treatise. 

‘*Ha!l” he cried, “ still worshiping her 
image. The case is hopeless. I shall 
have to resort to the art I have laid by so 
long, and bring the original from the land 
of shadows.” 

I laughed with embarrassment. ‘I 
wish that were possible,” I said. ‘ But if 
you were to incarnate the picture, if you 
could give life te that figure, I would have 
nothing more to wish for.” 

**Do you mean to say that, if Zelia 
Montbazon were alive and here, you would 
muke her your wife ?” 

** Would I not ?” 

** But were it to take half the life you 
would otherwise live?” 

‘* The life remaining would be cheap at 
the price.” 

‘* This,” said he, “‘is the most extraor- 
dinary infatuation. But perhaps it is 
wisdom too. A brief enjoyment of a 
desire may be better than a life with an 
impossible aim.” 

With merely a hasty glance at the pic- 
ture, he left the roum, carrying with him 
the book he had taken from the shelves. 
One day, a week after, I went to the 
manor as usual. When I entered the 
library, I noticed that a dagger of peculiar 
construction had been driven into a table 
and had secured a slip of paper. The 
weapon was long, with a broad and 
crooked blade, covered with strange char- 
acters, AsI bent to examine it, I saw on 
the paper the words: ‘‘ To-morrow night.” 
Ithought it to be a memorandum made 
hy Marley to fix his mind on some engage- 
ment. Just thenhe came in and greeted 
me pleasantly. ‘‘I am on the very verge 
of the grand discovery,” he said. 
already isolated one element, and have 
only to determine its nature to”— 

His eye caught the dagger and the 
scroll. His face became ashy pale, and 
he steadied himself by grasping the table 
with both hands, In a moment he con- 
trolled his emotion, and stood erect and 
firm. 

‘*IT have much to do,” he muttered, 
** and little time to do it in.” Then turn- 
ing to me, he said: ‘‘1 have to goon a 
long journey,’ and shall never return. 
You said you would marry the original 
of that picture, if you could. Do you 
hold to your purpose ?” 

** Yes.” 

**Go home, then, and come here to- 
night—here, which is from this out your 
home. On your way stop at Squire Bar- 
ton’s; he is a magistrate and has a right 
to perform the marriage ceremony.” 

“Of course,” I said, not caring to cross 
him in a vagary that looked like 
insanity. ‘* But where is the bride?” 

‘She will comeat my summons, he said. 
‘* Barton is also a commissioner of deeds. 
Ihave work for him in that line. B:d 
him be here at five o’clock, and do you 
come promptly at six.” 

I obeyed him. He was evidently quite 
mad; but I thought it best, tho I 
made up my mind to summon medical 
aid if ‘these symptoms continued. I did 
not expect to see any young gentlewoman, 
much less the original of the picture— 
the last a sheer impossibility; but to 
humor my patron I dressed myself with 
some care, and at six presented myself at 
the manor. Bagley, the valet, met me in 
the hall. 

** They are waiting for youin the draw- 
ing-room, Mr. Wardington,” he said; and 
the fellow grinned. 

When I entered the room there were 
three persons there—Marley, Squire Bar- 
ton and a veiled lady, in a blue dress. She 
wore the costume shown in the painting, 
and when she drew aside the veil, I 
started back in mingled terror and de- 
light. There in the flesh, breathing, 
glowing with the freshness of youth, and 
with the same steely eyes, was one so like 
the portrait that it almost seemed as if the 
figure on the canvas had taken life and 
stepped from the frame. 





“Do you detract ?” demanded Marley, 


**T have | 


“No!” I replied, rapturously—"a thou- 
sand times no!” 

I took the hand of the lady, which was 
cold, looked in her face which had the 
same smile, and tiie same glitter of the 
eyes which I had so often seen in the'pic- 
ture. At asignal from Marley, the Squire 
began to repeat the formula of a legal 
union. I answered promptly in the 
affirmative. When it came to the turn of 
the bride there was no reply. Marley 
made an impatient gesture and the word 
“Yes!” came thin and icy from the lips 
of the dead. The hand in mine seemed 
cold and clammy, and the steely glare 
from the eyes was as cold as the glitter 
of an icicle under moonlight. 

It was over. I turned to Marley. There 
was a smile on his face, as much of mock- 
ery as pleasure. 

**To-morrow night,” he said, ‘I go, 
and will be seen no more. This place, 
and all I possess in this land, goes to you 
along with Zelia Montbazon. You will 
find the deeds, properly executed, in: the 
secretary, and here is the key. I wish you 
joy of a year’s—will ‘it be happiness? 
But the powers who aided me to grant 
your wish will exact the penalty.” 

He left the room. He was quite mad, 
beyond doubt. The magistrate congratu- 
lated me, andleft. Theservants, to whom 
Marley told what had occurred, and of 
the transfer of their service, came in and 
gave their congratulations also. I pre- 
sented them to the bride, who maintained 
the same smile. But the moment they 
saw her face, and the glitter of her eye, 
they slid out of the room in dismay. 

When they had gone I drew. her to me 
and k-ssed her; but her lips did not return 
the pressure. She evinced no aversion, 
but she wascold and passive, and did not 
respond to my caresses. _What manrer of 

woman had I wedded? But she was so 
beautiful, in spite of the emotionless 
smile and the steely glare of her eyes, 
that I was wild with love. 

The next day while Marley was at work 
in the laboratory, apparently destroying 
the work of years, or in his library burn- 
ing papers, I talked to Zelia. She only 
answered in monosyllables. While Mar- 
ley wasin his work-room, I led her to 
the library and drew aside the curtain, to 
show her the portrait so strangely like 
her, that had won my love. 

It had gone. The frame was there, and 
the canvas with its dark background; 
but the figure had vanished. . Had it been 
painted out? No. The canvas was dry, 
and the varnish hard and dry. I turned 
to Zelia. There was no answering sym- 
pathy in those eyes, only the same fixed 
and unnatural look. Her replies were in 


shuddered. 

I went about all that day in a dazed 
state. My mind wasconfused. At times 
it seemed as tho I wasinadream. The 


with fear, and served us mechanically. 
They gathered at times in groups, but 
separated with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence if I approached. 

At mghtfall the sky, which had been 
clear, blackened, and a great storm arose 
suddenly. The lightning was almost in- 
cessant,and the claps of thunder succeeded 
each other rapidly. The servants gath- 
ered in the hall in terror, as tho neighbor- 
hood insured safety. I naturally like to: 
hear the warring of theclouds, but on'this 
occasion I had an awful dread. Zelia,, 
who had come carelessly down the stair- 
case, stood on the second step, without 
any display of feeling. Her face wore 
the same smile and her eyes the same me- 
tallic glitter. Suddenly Marley appeared, 
hatted, gloved, booted and spurred; and 
as he came the sterm lulled and we could 
hear the clatter of horses’ hoofs, more and 
more distinctly, until they stopped in 
front of the mansion. Marley turned 
around and the light fell on his face. I 
was shocked. It was the face of a corpse. 
He flung open the door and a great glare 
of light from the chandelier fell upon 
things without. There were two Llack 
‘horses, saddled and bridled, and champ- 
ing their bits impatiently. One. saddle 
‘was filled. The groom, or whatever he 
was, was black, but not a Negro; for 
long, flowing black locks fell over his 





monosyllables, and without emotion. I: 


servants wore a look of wonder, mixed 








shoulders, and his eyes gleamed in their 
sockets by the reflected hall light like 
sparks of fire, 

Marley passed out without a word 
vaulted in the saddie, and the two steeds 
dashed madly off into the darkness, 
Then the thunder began again to peal 
and a gust of wind through the open door 
extinguished the lights in the chandelier. 
When the door bad been closed and the 
lamps relighted, I turned, trembling, to 
Zelia. She stood without motion and 
with the same indifferent expression, I 
took ber by the hand and led her away; 
and then the storm ceased as suddenly as 
it had begun. 

The next morning I went to the hbrary 
and opened the secretary. I found there 
two instruments—one, a deed of gift for 
the manor and. the village; the other, an 
assignment of all the personal property, 
including a number of bonds. There was 
also a check covering the deposits in 
bank. Nothing had been neglected. 
With these was a sealed letter addressed 
to me. I tore off the envelop. It con- 
tained a sheet of paper, with these words: 
‘*In one year, your wife; in two years, 
you.” 

I smiled at this. ‘‘ Mad, beyond doubt,” 
Isaid. ‘* But why has he stripped him- 
self? Can it be that my wife is his child 
—but, no! she is unlike him in feature 
and form. Even her hair, tho light, has 
a different shade from his. I shall have 
some one claiming as his heir before long, 
or he will come back recovered. and set- 
tled in mind. As for Zelia, my strange, 
beautiful wife, she is cold; but I will 
teach her to love me.” 

In nothing did these words come true, 
No one came to claim the property as 
heir; nor do I know even now if Marley—- 
should Marley really be his name—be 
alive or not, no more than I can learn 
why he has enriched me. Nor could I 
warm by attentions, caresses or words the 
heart of my wife. She seemed to be not 
only insensible to love but to any emo- 
tion. Even her anger, if anger it may be 
called was mechanical, and gave her an 
appearance of brutality, when she was 
merely ignorant of tenderness. One inci- 
dent, after we had been married for three 
months may show this—an incident which 
changed the whole current of my feeling 
for her. 

She was sitting in the drawing-room 
one day, listless as usual, when'a half- 
grown kitten, strayed from the house- 
keeper’s room, crawled on to her lap. 
She put it down on the rug. It climbed 
again, and was again set down. The ani- 
mal was persistent, and climbed again. 
Mechanically, and without a trace of an- 
ger, she seized it with both hands and 
choked it to.death. Then she placed it on 
the floor, and sat still and unconcerned as 
ever 

I was too horror-struck—the act was so 
sudden also—that I did not interpose. 
After recovering myself, I exclaimed: 

“‘ How could you do that, Zelia?” 

She looked at me with her steely eyes, 
without auy trace of emotion, and replied: 
‘“* Why not? It was troublesome,” 

I was confounded, and rushed from the 
room in dismay. Was this a fiend? From 
that moment love was gone, and disgust 
followed. I must have shown the loath- 
ing I felt, but it never moved her. She 
met my reproachful looks as she had my 
caresses, with indifference. She could be 
neither moved to love by affection nor to 
anger by hatred. 

Cards for an ‘“‘at home” had been sent 
to a select few of our neighbors, but Mrs. 
Wardington had received the visitors 
with such frigid civility that they never 
called again. Our life was solitary. Even 
the servants, who, with the exception of 
Bagley, remained, served us mechani- 
cally. It was a cheerless household. 

On the anniversary of Marley’s disap- 
pearance I was sitting alone in the library, 
gazing on the bare canvas where the 
portrait bad been, and wondering how 
long I was to endure the agonized life I 
was leading, when, as on that day a year 
before, the clear sky was darkened anda 
fearful storm arose. I went into the great 
hall and found the servants grouped 
there, talking to each other in low tones, 





end with alarm on their faces, ‘Suddenly 
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the storm lulled, and I heard the approach 
of horses’ hoofs. They clattered up to 
the front of t.e mansion, and then 
stopped. I flung open the great door, for 
the servants seemed paralyzed; and there 
were the black horses, with the black 


rider, apon whose forms the light streamed |, 


from the great chandelier. 

As 1 stood there a woman in a riding- 
habit passed me, went out, and was as- 
sisted to the vacant saddle by the groom. 
As she settled herself in place, her. face 
turned toward me. It was Zelia. I gave 
acry,and rushed out. A gust of wind 
blew out the lights in the hall; the horses 
galloped off, aud the sounds of their hoofs 
died away with the storm, which fell as 
suddenly as it had arisen. 

l ordered pursuit; but to what end? I 
went into the library and threw myself 
into an easy-chair to reflect; but my mind 
was a chaos. I accidentally cast my eyes 
upon the canvas above the manile, and 
there, vivid in coloring, as fresh as tho 
painted yesterday, but with a triumphant 
fiendishness in the steely eyes and a 
mocking smile on the lips, the portrait of 
Zelia Montbazon had come back to its old 
place. My overwrought nerves could 
bear no more and I became insensible. 

A year has passed since Zelia’s depart- 
ure. Ihardly know its events. I have 
lived passively—activity and memory in 
abeyance. The servant3, who seem to be 
attached to me, talk in my hearing the 
strangest story to amuse and interest me. 
if they were to be believed, Marley died 
of an apopletic fit the day after my mar- 
wiage, leaving his property to me, and 
Zelia died a year after in child-birth. It 
isa kindly meant fiction on their part; 
but I know better. I have given the facts 
as they are. And now the fatal anniver- 
sary hascome. As I write the storm has 
come, and waxes furious, Stay! it lulls; 
and I hear the coming clatter of hgofs. 
A hand I cannot resist draws me into the 
hall. Imust go. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE LITTLE SINGER. 
BY NELLIE K. KELLOGG," ° 








A LITTLE bright-eyed maiden, 
With unaccustomed air: 

She wondered at the organ, 
And nodded during prayer; 

She listened to the reading, 
And watched the people, too— 

For her first Sunday service 
Seemed very strange and new. 


And when the congregation 
Broke forth in sacred song, 
She stood upon the footstool 
And tried to help along. 
She did not know their music, 
And so she chose her own— 
Of “little robin redbreast” 
She sang, in cheery tone, 


All utterly unconscious 
Of many a smiling gaze, 
The childish voice rang clearly 
In this odd hymn of praise. 
And when the rest were silent 
Still those blithe notes were heard, 
Her last long stanza warbling 
Like some enraptured bird. 


And the gracious pastor waited 
Till the lingering echoes fled, 
With a touched and tender spirit, 
Ere his loving text he read; 
For he knew the listening Father 
Would accord the chant sublime 
No dearer, worthier welcome 
Than that happy nursery rhyme. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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“CRAM.” 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 








Once—and it was upon a time, of 
course—there lived a king who had one 
daughter and two sons. The King did 
not believe in the education of girls, but 
for the instruction of the princes he had 
one Professor-in-Chief, with a staff of one 


who was called a Tutor. 


The Professor-in-Chief took for his 
share of the pupils the bright Prince 
Quickly, who learned everything by read- 
The Tutor, however, 
was compelled to teach Prince Slowboy, 
who was too tired to study, and did not 
want to study, and saw no use in study. 
ng, and could not remember any way, 80 


ing it over once. 


there! Thovery much younger than the 
Professor-in-Chief the Tutor was the 
wiser of the two; and yet the wisest man 
in the world cannot teach a youngster 
who will not learn. I know, for I have 
tried it. i 
Because Prince Slowboy would  -not 
learn, both the King and the Professor- 
in-Chief constantly found fault with the 
Tutor, as if he wére to blame! The poor 
young man was in the palace garden one 
day moaning over his ‘sad lot, when he 
bethought him of something his old 
nurse had taught him, of which he was 
to make use only when in great trouble. 
So the Tutor did as his old nurse bad 
told him. He picked a leaf of tansy, and 
a black-and-yellow pansy, and he found a 
four-leaved clover underneath a maple- 
tree, and with these three in his right 
hand he knocked with all his might and 
main upon the hollow oak where dwelt 
the Busy Bee. The Busy Bee was a fairy, 
who came out immediately upon the ap- 
plication of this charm und sang: 

“T come at the call of the symbols three, 

What does the Tutor want with me?” 
Now, tho the Tutor was a very bright 
young man, he had never before this 
found any use for poetry, and notarhyme 
came into his bead. In plain and vigor- 
ous prose, therefore, he told his woes. 

‘*T am set to teach Prince Slowboy, 
who is always too tired to study, and | 
does not want to study, and sees no good 
in studying, and cannot remember any- 
way, sothere! I work hard, and I think 
I know as much as the Professor-in- 
Chief; but he teaches Prince Quickly, who 
learns everything by reading it over once. 
So he gets all the praise, and I get all the 
blame.” 
The Busy Bee was very indignant and 
sang: 
“ Fie upon the lazy wightj! 
Rub the books upon his head 

Leaf by leaf, from left to right; 

Thus our fairy-books are read.” 

Then she flew back into the hollow oak. 
The Tutor considered this decidedly ri- 
diculous advice; but that very afternoon 
Prince Slowboy_was so provokingly stu- 
pid over his geography lesson that really ‘ 
nothing remained untried except the 
fairy charm. So the Tutor solemnly and 
carefully rubbed the three pages of that 
day’s lesson over the prince’s head from 
left to right, the boy meanwhile looking 
somewhat frightened and astonished, as 
was natural, to be sure. Then the Tutor 
began his questions again, and found to 
his delight that Prince Slowboy had a 
perfect lesson. He knew all the capitals 
and principal cities, and could bound ev- 
erytbing and tell its products. 

Progress was easy and pleasant from 
that moment, Latin, history, arithmetic, 
grammar—it was all play to Prince Slow- 
boy now. Four times the ordinary les- 
sons were learned in a wonderfully short 
time. Newspapers were read, and a vast 
amount of general information was picked 
up from the magazines, all in this expe- 
ditious manner. Small wonder that when 
the King next came to examine his two 
sous he found Prince Slowboy as much in 
advance of his brother as he had before 
been behind him. The chagrin and aston- 
ishment of the Professor-in-Chief can 
hardly be imagined. He redoubled his 
efforts, and still the Tutor’s marvelous 
pupil grew rapidly wiser than his own. 

At length he decided to be present, un- 
| seen, at one of Prince Siowboy’s recita- 
tions, that he might gain some insight 
into the new methods which had been so 
strangely successful. Thus he learned 
the fairy charm, and hurried off in great 
glee to tell the King about it. ‘‘ And 
now, your Majesty,” said he, with a 
chuckle, “let us bring that young peda- 
‘gog to confusion. Allow me to use his 
charm most vigorously upon Prince 
Quickly for a few hours, and then call 
the boys up for examination. When we 
have exposed the Tutor we may. well dis- 
miss him, as I shall. then be able myself 
to care for the two.” 

The King did not quite liké it, but he 
agreed tothe program of the Professor-in- 
Chief, and in a few hours sent for the 
boys and their teachers, as he often did, 
to test their progress. It was to be ob- 
served that the Professor-in-Chief was 





arms hanging quite limp, while Prince 
Quickly’s hair was in q shockingly con- 
fused state, and his books. sadly crumpled. 
Both, however, seemed confident and 


Then the King began to ask questions. 
But what had happened? Prince Slow- 
boy replied more readily than ever be- 
fore, but Prince Quickly appeared to have 
forgotten everything! Be could not de- 
cline mensa, he could not parse a com- 
mon noun, he could not give the multi- 
plication table of tens, he did not know 
where London is. He was in an alarm- 
ing state of ignorance. 

‘* What have you done to him?’ cried 
the King in a fury, and dismissed the 
Professor-in-Chief on the spot, while the 
Tutor was promoted to his place with 
double salary. 

‘* What did I do, to be sure?” muttered 
the old man, as he crept away. ‘And 
why did not the charm work as well in 
my hands as in his?” After long thought 
the truth suddenly flashed upon him. He 
had rubbed in the wrong direction. Rub- 
bing from right to left had reversed the 
charm, and had drawn out of poor Prince 
Quickly’s brain all the learning it had 
ever contained. Having come to this 
opinion, he did not despair, but watched 
his chance. 

The education of the princes, under the 
new Professor-in-Chief, went on charm- 
ingly, of course. Prince Slowboy had 
gained such a start, through the blunder- 
ing application of the charm to his 
brother’s head, that he always kept a 
little in advance of him, tho both were 
becoming veritable sages. The King was 
so well satisfied that for some weeks he 
had not examined the boys at all. 

Such was the condition of affairs when 
the princes, after a long ramble in the 
woods, one hot day, lay down and fell 
sound asleep. They were all alone. Not 
quite alone, however. Soon, from behind 
a large tree-trunk peeped a great pair of 
spectacles, and behind them the sparkling 
eyes of the old Professor-in-Chief. On his 
back he carried an enormous bundle of 
books. These unfastening, he sat down 
back of the two boys as they lay on the 
ground, and softly and noiselessly, with 
wonderful swiftness and patience, rubbed 
page after page and volume after volume 
over the heads of both princes, and in 
the wrong direction. This done, with a 
chuckle he gathered up his books and set 
off to the King’s palace. 

‘* Your Majesty,” said he to the King, 
when admitted after some difficulty, ‘‘ I 
fear you are mistaken in regard to the 
ability of the young man who occupies at 
present the position of Professor-in-Chief. 
His methods are questionable; his results 
are therefore questionable. May I in- 
quire how recently you have examined 
the princes ?” ° 

And when the King confessed that it 
was now some weeks. since he had in- 
quired” into their progress, the old man 
continued: 

‘* Then I advise you to investigate the 
matter at once. Call the young man and 
his pupils, and if everything is well, I 
will be off and never trouble you again.” 

The King thought this a very easy and 
reasonable way of getting rid of the old 
gentleman, and so he sent for the new 
Professor-in-Chief and for the princes, 
who had just returned, and proceeded at 
once to ask questions. 

Well, the result may be conjectured. 
Every trace of knowledge seemed to 
have vanished from the boys’ minds, 
Indeed, they could scarcely read. Startled 
more and more, the King plied them with 
every imaginable question. To their own 
grief as well as his, they found themselves 
absolutely ignorant. 

“* Leave the palace!” shouted the King 
to their dismayed teacher. ‘‘And, my 
good sir, be pleased to resume your for- 
mer position as Professor-in-Chief, and 
see what you can do for my poor sons, if 
their minds are not utterly ruined.” 

_** Your Majesty,” said the old gentle- 
man, “‘I will accept my former position 
on condition.that this young man be re- 

tained in your employment, and be given 
equal honor-with myself. 





very warm and appeared fatigued, his | 


We may both 
be called Professors, and there need be no 


——__ 
Professor-in-Chief. I have learned to a? 
mire his ability, and regret my unfairness 
in forcing him to teach only the more 
stupid of your sons. We have both been 
using magic, and I propose that we lay it 
aside from this moment, and proceed on 
old-fashioned principles.” 

** lagree, my dear sir,” cordially assent. 
ed the former Tutor, ‘for I fear that this 
magic learning is untrustworthy. Tobe 


sure, it comes very quickly, but it van. 


ishes as easily, I perceive. We have now 
an opportunity to make a fresh and fair 
start with the princes, for their know}. 
edge is equal, since now they both know 
nothing. I promise your Majesty that 
tho their future progress may be slower 
than the past, it will be more certain and 
satisfactory.” 
With this the two Professors, the young 
one and the old, retired from the King’s 
presence to consult, and form plans to. 
gether for the education of the princes, 
Having the rare opportunity of beginning 
again at the start after so much expe. 
rience with the same bcys, they thought 
that something wonderful should be ag 
complished in the teacher's art. And g9 
it was for the harmonious and wise plang 
of the two Professors, working slowly but 
surely for many years, gave the world 
two princes whose marvelous intelligence 
and wisdom were the wonder, not only 
of the kingdom over which they came to 
reign jointly, but of all men. 
One word to my lazy readers and I am 
done. Doubtless the fairy charm of 
which I have told you may appear so 
tempting on the occasion of your next 
hard lesson that you will wish to try it on 
yourself, undismayed by its sad results in 
the case of the princes. But do not ven- 
ture. For everything depends on moving 
the book from left to right, but whether 
it is from left toright of the book, or from 
the left to the right of the scholar or of 
the teacher, I never could learn. There- 
fore, in ignorantly operating on your 
selves, you might draw from your heats 
all you already know, and that would be 
a pity. 

YELLOw SPRINGS, O. 
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Upper left-hand word: 

1. A miserable old woman. 

2. A woman’s name. . 

3. Regal. 
4. Color, and a wild man (across both). 

5. To surpass. 
6. To value at a price. 
7. A prefix signifying three. 
Left-hand word: 

1. A fluid. 

2. At the hight. 

3. To quit. 

4. The art of reasoning. 

5. Repose. 

6. Part of a boat. 

The initials and finals a distinguished 
name; and the. two diagonals, a great at 
tronomer. 


CENTRALS. 


1. Behead and curtail a part of the body, 
and leave a small article. 

2. Behead and curtail a dish for the sick, 
and leave an herb. 

3. Behead and curtail ravenous, and leave 
a hollow stalk. 

4. Behead and curtail husks of grain in 
blowing, and leave filling in drops. 

5."Behead and curtail to improve, and 
leave humanity. 

6. Behead and curtail cleft, and leave af 
fection. 

7. Behead and curtail a fruit, and leave® 
slight knock. . ; 

8. Behead and curtail to rove about, and 
leave a disturbance. ; 

9 Behead and curtail a rope to cateh 
horses, and leave an animal. 

10. Behead and curtail primal, and leave 
a border. ; Ex SLOW Be. 

11. Behead and eurtail to gain knowledgy 
and leave part of the head, 
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12, Behead and curtail at no time, and 


Jeave a part of the day. 
B Behead and curtail to sentence, and 
jeave battle. H. 


RHOMBOID AND SQUARE. 
Se s-d_.2.,0 

* * O 

0 (60°08 

ore ; ° 


Square: 


1. A consonant. 
2. To be in pain. 
8. Relating to the tides. 
4. A boy. 
i, . 5. A consonant. 
ACTOss: 
1. A large person. 
2..A track. 
3. Relates to the waters. 
4. Loaded. 
5. A fruit. 
Down: 
Z4 1. A consonant. 
2. A persunal pronoun. 
3. Opposite to what is natural. 
4, To fasten. 
5. Belonging to the sea. 
6. To load. 
7. A boy’s nickname. 
8. A negative. 
9. A consonant. R. R. B. 


A HEXA%3ON.—Selected, 
*x#*# *&# 


oooso 


+e eee 
“ee eH 
eee HRHE 
xe eee He 
se eee 
se ee 


. (Across) To incite. 

. Languished. 

Tdle. 

. Remnant. 

. To infer. 

. Pertaining to a duke. 

. Fishes of a certain kind. 

F. S. F. 


NIearenr 


RHOMBOID. 

ee eee 

ee eee 
eee HE 
ee HH 


First across: 
1. Narrow streets. 
2. Number of horses for drawing carriages, 
3. A short time. 
4. To break in pieces, 
5. Traffic. 
Down: 
1. A consonant. 
2. Towards. 
3. To knot. 
4. Parts of the head. 
5. A fine clayey ore. 
6. A mark of a wound. 
7. A girl’s name. 
8. A boy’s nickname. 
9. A vowel. vy. &. 
DIAMOND. 


x * *« * * 
. 2 * * * 
**x* * © & 
x * * 

* 


1. ‘A consonant. 
For oe 


Um 2 PO pe 


A 80 
A distin ished man’s name. 
A red color for painters. 

A portion. 

7. A consonant. R. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 1st. 


FIVE UNITED SQUARE WORDS. 





Five Tens 
Item even 
Veni nero 
Emi(|Tw o sin ow 
wage 
ogle 
OnelSee nline 
met ¥ ews 8 
Elba Ni bs 
wiat Esse 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 
1 hn ye r<fted c-row-n; 4, 
v-ill-a; 6, c-hill-y ; 7, p-raw-o ; 
§, w-rite-r; 9, c-lose-t; 10, s-ton-e; 11, 
ik e-r: 12, c-hole-r; 13, b-ore-r; 14, g-lea~m 
eleuseect: 16, t-all-y ; 17, s-heat-h : 18: 
_snughter-s ; 19, f-ram-e; 20, s-ear-l. 


A ANAGRAMS. 
: i Hermetically. 
Absolutism. 
a Hy Wardenship. 
ie 3 4 Therm rs. 
5. Humanitarians. 
Sexe 36 6. Opinionatiyeness. 
Be i Revocableness. 
: 8. Numeration. 
Wie to» , 9. Establishment. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 





* Pearline 


in a pail of water, will convince 


a woman against her will that it 
washes everything ; best and quickest— 
injures nothing ; coarse or fine—just the 
reverse—by doing away with the rubbing 


it saves the very thing which ruins the most clothing especialy 


fine things. It takes the drudgery out of woman's 
Wash day and cleaning time are no nee ‘ bugbears” 
homes where Pearline is used, and these 


ardest work. 
in the 
omes number millions. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offerin, imitations 


which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
c wv are aft eaia. Aa are not, yee besides are dangerous. 


factured only by LAMES PYLE, nN. % 
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FAST BLACK aToOOK mas. 
THE CLEANFAST H | 





















Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE 
“ UTOGRAPH LABEL, 
OF AND GET 


THE GENUINE 


he HARTSHORN) 


ALL WRARERS OF 
TEETH. patering = inflamed mouth, throat or 


ARTIFICIAL 


stomach, ring ears, nervous headache, or 
Py prostia —i4 oh receive valuable \nforma- 
jon by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 

n Ave.. cor. 39th Street. New York. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURG s WELLS & CO. 
“Strong ng Slat” Geses ond toh Chases, Stands, et 


Bagravers’ rang to Machiniste' 


East cor. Pulcce aa Dutch Streets N. V 








66 99 Send %5 cts. for an 
LOT D’ Launderinesn washe 


like of ase. Send Circulars to GEO. C CLES 1ENT 


33 East 22d ne New York City, N.Y. 


























cinnatl,O. - 


usc COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Mnde Dishes and eter es. Ae Be ten Tea, “ *an yr 

tonte and an agreea’ nnual sale 
000,000 ja: 





ble stimulagnt.’’ 


Genuine only with tac-simile of Justus ver 
Liebig’s signatare in blue across fabe: af 


above. 
Sold by Sotebocners. 


nd el 
LIEBIG" 5S EXTRACT ‘OF T MEAT CO.. L’t on. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The_ Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Caseor in all its forms, without the 
aes the kal, with complete information 
ma 


Dr. W. BE. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 

BARNES & DUNKELHEE, 

PROPRIETOR }' 

















CATSKILL pOUNTATNS. 
TREMPER H E, 


Open June ost accessible by R. Rr of 
any hotelin the Catskills. All modern rn improvements. 
3. H, Re. PER, Fhouicts, N. » * 

GOODSEL.L, M’a’r, 
Formerly of Cozzen’s. now Cranstea’s. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET WEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


s 
2 
ane? 
oS mi: 
ee 








THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO,, 


‘Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIRHWORKS AND BALLOONS. 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 
ures representing 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 


STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 
Just the thing tor 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs. and for 
Public and Private 
Display. ‘They will 
preve to be a great 
attraction, “and in- 
crease the gate re- 
cetpts. 








rk 











Fairy Land Illu- 
minating Cups —all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ete, 

Just the thing for 
seaside and summer 
resorte, 

Turn your homes 
into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Ete, Etc, 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 

this country since 
/ 1789, 
Send tor a Cata 
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Farm and Garden. 


(Bhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


PLUM CULTURE. 


BY D, Z. EVANS, JR, 








WHILE there is very much uncertainty in 
obtaining a full, profitable crop of peaches 
in orchard enlture, in the cultivation of the 
plum, for market purposes, and also for 
home use merely, as many growers have 
found out, the results are far more uncer- 
tain than with any other kind of fruit 
grown. There is no doubt that much of 
this disappointment and loss resplts from a 
want of knowledge of the conditions most 
favorable to the successful growth of the 
plum; yet the dread curculio does more to 
prevent the grower from harvesting 4 good 
crop of this fruit than any other half-dozen 
causes combined. In fact, it is only by con- 
stant care and attention that a full crop of 
plums can be assured; and a would-be 
grower is very foolish to start with more 
than a small plantation, from fifty to one 
hundred trees being quite a large orchard 
ef this fruit, as he will find out when he 
eomes to keep ahead of the inseet enemies 
of this fine and salable fruit. 

LOCATION AND SorL.—The mere location 
of the orchard is quite an important factor, 
and our experience has proven that in re- 
gard to exposure, a southeasterly one and 
on a gentle slope, where there will be per- 
fect drainage, as being the best. If the 
orchard be loeated where it will be protected 
from the heavy northerly or westerly 
storms, it may save many trees from being 
damaged or destroyed during the prevailing 
storms of early spring and late fall. Some 
of the most fruitful plum trees we ever 
saw were growing near the dwelling-house, 
where the ground was packed down hard 
and solid by the children and grown per- 
sons passing over it constantly. They pro- 
duced heavy crops year after year, and this 
with but little if any attention being paid 
to keep the insect enemies hunted up and 
destroyed. As this cannot be done on a 
large scale, itis scarcely mecessary to rec- 
ommend it, altho, where a large poultry 
yard is kept on the place, and the poultry 
are kept most of the time in it, the entire 
yard can be set out in plum .trees, thus 
serving the double purpose of keeping the 
poultry supplied with shade and the family 
with plums. The yard soon becomes packed 
down solid, and wo to any insect which 
may drop down or be jarred off the trees, 
for it soon disappears into the ever watch- 
ful chicken’s mouth. 

A well-drained, elayey soil is the most 
desirable one for the plum, much better 
than a light or loamy soil; and if the soil 
even appears to be well-drained naturally, 
a well-laid tile drain will make it still bet- 
ter, and it will pay to put onein. A mod- 
erately light loamy soil may produce good 
results provided there is a good subsoil near 
by, tho not tenacious enough to prevent 
good drainage. We place so much stress 
on the drainage for the very simple tho 
forcible reason that we lost two fine little 
plantations before we gt thoroughly 
posted, and wish to prevent others from 
similar loss of money and much valuable 
time. 

PREPARATION FOR PLANTING.—With no 
other variety of fruit is it as absolutely es- 
sential to thoroughly prepare the soil be- 
fore setting out the trees as with the plum. 
The ground must be well and deeply plowed 
and then run over, in an opposite direction, 
with a one-horse plow, giving the piecea 
good harrowing immediately afterward. 
The piece should be fallow ground, free 
from grass, trash and large stones, while a 
very rich piece of ground is not at all de- 
sirable. It should be moderately good, but 
new or hot and violent manure should not 
be used. What is wanted is merely a good, 
healthy growth, and any forcing, from the 
too liberal use of manures or fertilizers of 
any kind, is sure to result disastrously and 
will effectually stop the desired object of 
the planter—a fruitful tree. If the piece is 
poor, and very often the piece selected is, on 
account of the slow growth of the treesand 
the comparatively long time between the 
time of planting and the fruiting, fine and 
well decomposed stable manure can be ap- 
plied to the surface after the first plowing, 
the subsequent harrowing giving it suffi- 
cient covering. The plum being a slow- 
growing tree, it does not require as much 
room as does the apple or pear; but, while 
some advocate planting closer, we generally 
have the land checked off each way twenty 
feet apart, which gives plenty of room for 
cultivating crops between, which not merely 


insures the trees being well attended to, but 
pays for the cultivation, 

PLANTING AND CULTIVATING.—At. the in- 
tersection of the check rows, holes sho 
be dug large enough around to cnt the 
roots of the trees nicely without cramping 
them at all, and deep enough to set.the 
trees only about an inch or so than 
they were in the nursery rows, point 
can readily be ld by any one af.all used to 
fruit-tree planting. Plan them any 
deeper is apt to stunt or kill them, aud we 
merely plant an inch deeper than they grew 
in the nursery row to allow for the natural 
settling of the soil. Before planting, pud- 
dle the roofs well by dipping them into a 
tub of-softmud, which causes the soil to 
adhere to the roots and goes far toward in- 
suring the growth of every live, healthy tree. 
The trees are then placed upright in the 
holes, with the roots well spread out and a 
couple of shovelfuls of fine earth thrown 
on, when the tree is “settled’’ carefully; 
then more earth is filled in, well packed 
down by the feet—this is an important 
point. In a few days after planting it is well 
to go over the orchard to straighten up all 
the leaning trees to make a sightly planta- 
tion. Before puddling, with a sharp knife 
cut off all broken or bruised roots or 
branches, besides trimming the heads, so as 
to cause a uniform growth as near as possi- 
ble. We prefer a late fall planting toa 
spring planting, because the soil can usual- 
ly be better prepared at that season, while 
it too often occurs that so much other work 
is pressing in the spring that the tree plant- 
ing generally gets put off until so late in 
the season that the trees do not have a full 
season of growth the first year, and the first 
year isthe most critical year of all. if a 
tree gets stunted the first year of orchard 
growth it might as well be pulled up and 
another put in its place, for, with all the 
nursing you can give it, it seldom amounts 
to arything. 

In the spring following planting, as soon 
as the ground is in first-class condition, it 
should be plowed with a one-horse plow 
and then carefully harrowed; but do not 
permit other than the careful man to do the 
work, or he will soon injure more trees than 
his head is worth. The crops usually grown 
between the trees are those denominated 
boed crops, tho in some cases common field 
corn of sweet corn cam be grown to advan- 
tage.and afford a needed shade to the trees 
the first season, provided a careful man 
does. the work among the.trees when cul 
tivating and the cultivation is not neglect- 
ed. As we have lost. so many fruit trees of 
all kinds by careless or incompetent men, 
we naturally lay considerable stress on the 
word careful. Hoed crops require ma- 
Buring and, with well-decomposed manure, 
this insures the trees of all the matter of 
that kind they need, as what is not taken up 
by the annnal crops goes toward nourishing 
the growth of the young plum trees and is 
all they require of that sort. Very deep or 
very close cultivation with horse-power 
should not be allowed, as it will endanger 
either the roots or the body of the trees, or 
both. Leave quite a space around the trees, 
and then cultivate the remaining space with 
hand-power—a hoeand @ good steel-tooth 
rake. 

VARIETIES.—T here are several varieties of 
the plum noted in the nurserymen’s cata- 
logs. We have had very good results 


good size and salatle. Thegreen gage isa 
very desirable and salable sort, and is 
more sought after by consumers than apy 
other one kitid, with the blue gage but 
little behind it in desirability or sa s. 
In setting out a large plantation we would 
have the majority of the frees of the gages; 
say one-half of the green and the other half 
of the blue and of the wild) goose variety. 
Our experience has been that the dark skin- 
ned varieties seem to Be more attractive to 
their insect enemies than the light, tho why 
this is, or whether thig has been the expe- 
rience of other plum growers we do not 
know. 

FIGHTING THE CURCULIO.—In nearly every 
section where plums are grown there is a 
constant fight with thig\pestiferous and in- 
dustrious insect enémy,of the plum, and if 
the warfare is not kept up without cessation 
there is seldom any chancegf getting a crop. 
The usual, and ag a rule the most successful 
way of “‘ going for” these pests, is very sim- 
ple but involves eonsiderable Jabdr, as it 
must be practiced garly every morning from 
the time the fruit first,begins to set until it 
is about ready to harvest. Two or three per- 
sons hold a sheet around and under the tree 


the insects which have become chilled or 
dormant during the night to fall down on 


destroyed. The fruit, which also cémes 





| down wish the slight-jar necessary to dis- 
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from the wild gooseplum, which is of very” 


while another person jars the tree, causing. 


the sheet, whep they are gathered up and’ 











SVN 





lodge the insects, will all- be found to be 
stung or wormy, and these should be.fed to 
the pigs or otherwise destroyed. Thigseems 
like a big job, but if it enters into the regu- 
lar routine it will.not seem to be such a big 
undertaking and two or three experienced, 
quick motioned persons can go over quite a 
little plantation in a very short time. We 
know of no other effectual method of get- 
ting ahead of these numerous and persistent 
insect enemies of the plum, tho we have 
heard ofand tried many. 
GERMANTOWN. PENN, 


FARM AND GARDEN NOTES. 
BY AGRICOLA. 











CELERY plants: Mulch them and keep 
them moist. 

“ Tillage is manure,” and don’t you forget 
it. 
Cut back the runners in your strawberry 
hed. 
If you keep poultry, have you a well-ven- 
tilated poultry house? Andisit free from 
vermin? 

Have you noticed the growth in popuiar- 
ity of ensilage and silos? 

Neat fences are characteristic of good 
farming. A farmer who lets his fences go 
to ruin lets everything else go the same 
way, nine times out of ten. 

Western farmers waste more than some 
Eastern farmers make; we refer to the har- 
vesting of grain crops. 

The season’s hog packing (since March) 
amounts to.660,000 more than last year for 
the same time. } 

Farm crops are excellent through Eastern 
New York particularly, but frequent rains 
have delayed harvest, if they have not 
caused grain tosprout in the shock. 

Old dairy cows that have lived beyond 
their usefulness bring $1.25 per cut in Chi- 
cago markets. 

New potatoes are so plentiful in market 
that old stock can hardly be sold at all. 

Weol is strong at this writing and the 
reasons therefor are legitimate. Farmers 
should sell wool (or anything else) if a good 
living profit can be made onit. Farmers 
make poor speculators. 

Russia has advanced duties on wool from 
20 per cent. to 100 per cent., it is said. 

It’s the farmer who keeps two or three 
‘“‘galler dogs” and drinks whisky who 
can’t make farming pay. 

We would like to see the opinions of 
farmers and others, in this journal, on the 
advantages and disadvantages of road- 
making with road-machines. There are 
two sides to the question. 

Don’t throw manure around the foot of 
the tree only, but scatter it over the whole 
orchard if you have enough. 

It isn’t the question how many flies a 
single English sparrow can kill, but how 
many flies it will take to kill an English 
sparrow. 

It is a good thing at this season to have a 
change of, pasture, so that the one can 
brighten up and grow while the stock is in 
the other. 

The state assessors affirm that there is a 
great depreciation in the value of farm- 
lands throughout the state, and it is so. 
But why? 

Is there any shade in your pastures? If 
not, why not? Milch cows can’t make milk 
and fight flies! 

This is a good month to prune the fruit 
trees. The wounds will not heal quickly. 
A coating of thick paint or melted grafting- 
wax should be applied to all large wounds. 

Taking one sea-on with another, it pays 
well to thresh rye as it is drawn from 
the field. The straw has its full weight, 
and it saves once or twice handling. the 
whole crop. There is considerable Joss of 
grain and, in weight, of straw when kept 
in the mow over winter. 

When your potatoes are harvested sow 
the ground to turnips. There is time 
enough for a crop to mature. Turnips are 
excellent for a winter ration for cattle; they 
should be cut upin a root-cutter and fed 

with a little meal or bran. They are good 
regulators of the digestive system, and 
herein is their great value. 

White Langshaws are another new‘‘sport”’ 
or breed of fowls. They originated in 
California. The chicks are a bluish white 
when first hatched, throat and breast tak- 
img on a canary-white color. When ma- 
tured, the plumage isa spotless white. It 
is said that there are not more than fifty 
pure white Langshaws in America, tho 
several breeders claim to have such stock. 
They will be admitted to the standard at 
the next meeting of the American Poultry 
Association, in all probability. 

There is @,general impression among 
farmers that corn is the very best feed a 


hog can bave, particularly for fattening 





purposes. But there can be too much of a 
good thing, corn as well as anything else; 
A hog will be true to name, and any mem- 
ber of the swine herd will eat more -COPR' oF 
corn meal (if he can get it) than will be 
digested. It is an erroneous idea that a hog 
should be fed exclusively on corn, even 
when fattening. Succulent food is also 
necessary. Ifa hog has a good pasture it 
will be ready for the scalding tub just ag 
soon, and half the corn commonly fed wil] 
suffice. It is high time the old style of fat 
pork were done away with. Itis neither 
profitable nor healthful. Nice, juicy musele 
or lean meat is altogether the most desira- 
ble. 


The custom of bagging grapes seems to 


be growing in favor with fruit-growers, 
The bags should be put on when the grapes 
are about the size of full-grown peas. They 
are slipped over the bunch of young grapes 
and securely pinned around the stem or the 
cane. It is as wellto have a bag for each 


bunch, which should be of thin manila . 


It is a good idea to clip open one corner of 
the sack to allow the water which may get 
into it to run out. There are several ad. 
vantages in bagging grapes. It preserves 
their color, keeps them clean, and protects 
from insects, mildew, frost and rot. 

In the Eastern States particularly, pa 
ture fields are apt to “run short” alongin 
August; and failure there means failureip 
profitable dairying. There must be some. 
thing to bridge over the dry season which 
is almost certain to come every year. Soil- 
ing accomplishes the purpose. This re 
quires the sowing of some good fodder crop, 
as sweet corn, clover, rye, sorghum cane, 
Kaffir corn, rice corn or millet, and the 
daily cutting and feeding of the same when 
it is fit for the *‘knife.’”? It may be fed as 
often as the necessity of the case demands, 
but one good feed a day, say at night when 
the cattle are brought from the pasture, 
will help remarkably. It will keep the 
stock in a thrifty condition. If more of the 
crop is giown than is needed for summer 
use, it can easily be gathered and stored for 
winter. 


in 
> 


QUEENS.’ . 


SOME years ago I had a queen which be- 
gan failing during the forepart of the seg- 
son. Wishing to replace her, I went toa 
nucleus and took out their queen, which 
had been laying about a week ; then going 
to the colony having the failing queen, I 
moved her and placed this young queen on 
the combs instead of the old one. Shi 
mediately commenced to “ peep,” just a4 
virgin queen does when there are rivals in 
the cells in a hive calculating to send out 
an after-swarm. To this the bees paid no 
attention, but came to her with the inten 
tion of feeding her, to all appearances; but 
instead of taking food offered by them, she 
put out her foot and struck at them, of laid 
hold of their heads with her feet, and con- 
tinued “peeping.” She passed around 
among the bees, “ peepivg”’ at intervals for 
about five minutes, I should judge (I watch- 
ing all the while), when she came to a young 
bee just hatched, all white and fuzzy, She 
immediately uttered a short ‘“ peep” and 
clinched the little thing, and stung it so it 
curled up and died in aninstant. At this 
the bees became exasperated, and showed 
signs of hostility for the first time, they 
now beginning to lay hold of the queen for 
the first time, as far as I had noticed. 

With a little smoke | dispersed them, and 
still continued to watch. In about fifteen 
minutes she stung and killed at least a half- 
dozen of these young bees, and was seized 
each time by the bees, but I as often dis- 
persed them with smoke; at all other times 
they were ready to feed her and treat her as 
they did their old queen. Once or twice 
she took food of them, but as a rule struck 
at them with her feet when they offered her 
food. 1 closed the hive and left them then. 

Upon looking the next day [ found queen- 
cells started, and supposed her dead; but in 
about two weeks, orsucha matter, they cast 
aswarm, and lo! there was my queen run- 
ning around in front of the hive, for her 
wings were clipped. I opened the hive, but 
found no eggs or brood (except sealed 
brood), cut off the queen cells, and ret 
the bees, upon which she commenced laying 
aud made a fine queen. I have had several 
such cases since, yet none quite as persist- 
ent as was this queen. 

Again I have had queens which the bees 
treated as they would their own queen; but 
they would not stay in the hive at all. They 
would run out at the entrance, often fol- 
lowed by a few apxious bees which would 
feed them and keep them alive. I bad one 
out thus till ‘had put in another queen, and 
she had begun to lay when I found the 
under the bottom board of the hive with # 
few bees with her, Poe 
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a 
many facts in my experience go to 
cog the queen has more to do with 
the loss sustained in introducing than the 
pees. —G. M. DOOLITTLE, in Rural Home. 





SUMMER FEED FOR COWS. 


suitH, of Wisconsin, who has 
Tr cssetefal appfication of the systems 
of ensilage feeding and the practice of soil- 
jng, gives the following as his feed for soil- 
ing hiscows in summer: ‘The first green 
feed we cut is winter rye, sowed in August 
and July previous. This is headed out and 
fit to cut about the 29th of May, in our sec- 
tion of the country. We use this ten days 
or: two weeks, until the clover is large 
gough to cut. That begins to blossom 
about the 16th or 20th of June, and then we 
begin to cut, and cut the clover till it gets a 
little old for fresh feed. Wegenerally have 
alittle millet at that time. Two or three 
geres of millet will feed eighty or ninety 
cows for & week or ten days. After the 
millet, then the second crop of clover is 
large enough, and that runs till the fodder 
corn isin the roasting stage. Then we be- 
to feed fodder corn and second ciop 
clover, whichever is most convenient and 
easy to manage, until winter, then open the 
silo and feed about thirty-five pounds of en- 
silage per day, in two feeds, giving barley 
or oat straw, and a little ground feed upon 
it, what they will eat. We milk at five 
o'clock the year round, and every morning 
we give the cows one or two pounds of hay 
each, not to exceed two pounds in any case. 
This we give mainly that the cows may all 
get up ready to be milked, and that is all 
the hay they get during the winter. Whcn 
we changed to winter dairying there was no 
sudden change in the kind of cows. They 
were the same when I commenced that I 
had before, but I always keep a full blood 
Jersey at the head of the herd, and they 
naturally improved in quality. Therefore 
they are constantly growing better for but- 
ter. The cows have improved a little in 
butter, and therefore the yield is more than 
it would be otherwise. I think good ensil- 
ageis just as good for milk and butter as 
the best pasture. Of course it requires grain 
feed in either case. A cow cannot make 
good milk from one kind of feed; there is 
not the material in it that constitutes the 
proper qualities for milk; but ensilage 
makes the best butter in winter feed I have 
ever tried—nice, sweet butter, full aroma, 
fresh, sweet flavor, that men are willing to 
pay a high price for.”—American Culti- 
vator. 


TOO EXPENSIVE MANODURING. 


Most kinds of farm crops are now grown 

on small margins of profit, and will not 
bear very expensive manuring. This is es 
pecially true of grain crops that require 
little Jabor in cultivation. Market garder- 
ers think nothing of applying 1,000 or 1,200 
pounds of concentrated manures in growing 
some of their crops that require most labor. 
Two hundred to 250 pounds of phosphate 
per acre is about as high as wheat-growiog 
farmers can afford. More than this on good 
land makes the grain grow too rankly, so 
that it lodges and does not fill as it should. 
On spring grains the dressing is even less 
than this. One hundred and fifty pounds 
of phosphate per acre will usually pay on 
barley and often on the oat crop. A larger 
application might not pay, and under some 
circumstances might even be a damage. 
The small grains differ from corn and gar- 
den vegetables in the fact that they may re- 
ceive more manure than is really good for 
them, while the soil can hardly be made too 
tich for the latter. Even the lighter appli- 
cation of manure for grain crops would not 
pay at present prices were it not for the 
fact that some portion of the fertilizer 
Temains in the soil to benetit the after crops 
of clover and grass in succeeding years.-- 
American Cultivator. 


A NOVEL IMPLEMENT. 











PEKHAPS no single implement at the 
Paris Exposition is attracting so much at- 
tention as the Strawsonizer. In shape it 
@ppears something like a two-wheeled cart 
With some apparatus near the axle and a 
hopper above. It is an automatic distribu 
tor and will distribute in a minute spray 
either liquid or powdered fertilizers and in- 
Secticides in the form of a dry powder. The 
tlaim is made that it will also broadcast all 


_ Klods of fine grain in any quantity and wi h 


absolute evenness, The adcasting of 
Seeds, insecticides, fertilifers. et~., can be 
done atthe rate of from four to eight acres 
ber hour, Ik distributes these various afti- 
eles in the form of a spray, spreading them 
meee evenly in a subdivided condition than 
Wabqer before attained. This can be in- 


h--...... 


ferred from the fact that the Strawsonizer 
will distribute as small a quantity as fifty 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre with 
great evenness, or one gallon of petroleum 
can be sprayed like fine dew over an acre. 
With the proper attachments the spray can 
be thrown over trees, hop-vines, grape vines, 
etc., and will doubtless come into general 
‘use for applying Paris-green and other in- 
secticides to orchards, vineyards and pota- 
toes, and all other crops. For distributing 
small quantities of liquid poisons or offen- 
sive matter, it is especially valuable. The 
machine is worked with one horse and a 
boy to drive. The practicability of the ma- 
chine seems to have been thoroughly dem- 
onstrated by repeated tests last year, and 
this season several. Strawsonizers are at 
work in England and France. It is proba- 
ble that the Strawsonizer will be on the 
American market in 1800.—Agriculturist. 
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THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


ENSILAGE is entirely satisfactory for sum- 
mer feeding, remembering that when ex- 
posed to the air it molds and suurs more 
rapidly in warm weather than in cold.— 
Wisconsin. 

No variety of corn should be used for en- 
silage that will not mature in ample time 
to be gathered into the silo before there is 
danger of frost. Plant so thin that consid- 
erable grain will mature.— Wisconsin. 

The proportion of the more valuable food 
material increases till the kernels are fully 
developed and begin to harden. Unless in 
cases of scarcity, it is not wise to use the 
corn until this stage-is reached.—IUinois., 

Medium sized varieties of corn, especially 
with short-jointed stalks, are better either 
for dry fodder or ensilage than the very 
large, coarse, tall-growing varieties.—1Ui- 
nois. 

Varieties of cow pea may be found that 
can be profitably grown, especially for milch 
cows. By modern methods we may, and 
perhaps will, make it pay for certain pur- 
poses in Connecticut.—Storrs’ School. 

Farmers cannot afford to use commercial 
fertilizers iu this county ; but when proper- 
ly used they are not only a valuable auxil- 
iary to farm manures, but frequently pro- 
duce better and larger crops when used 
exclusively than when yard manures are 
used alone.—Storrs’ School. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
- A necessity in every home. 
Inyaluable in the sick room. 


BEECHAM'S PILL 
ON A WEAK STOMACH, 


a Box 


= 
OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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SEE THIS! Ayer’s parilla— dol- 
lar a bottle — worth five dollars of any man’s 
money. Either as a Tonic or Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal ! 

z Dr. James H. Stone, Tigoes, Ohio, says : 

I know of no alterative that gives so much 
satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
$1; six bottles, és. Worth $5 a bottle. 





THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


~_ ~ if you have Catarrh, Bron- 
~ chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 

, or Inctpient Consumption, 
‘the Pillow-Inhaler will 
@cure you. You sleep on it 
as on any other piliow; it 
— - envelopes your head witha 

curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say cight hours, while you sleep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes, The pillow con- 
ceals pat gud hesling liquids which you donot 


ed 
you are tat fetnes ad. no matter whether 






abont. 
you are taking the med r 
you have faith or not, are being surely cured. The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody. 
PRor. ARTHUR F WINSLOW, A.B., of the English 
d Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
lieve the PTILLOW-INHALER is in ae way what 
professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. have tried 
it with entire success in my own case.” 
If you are a sufferer, send for a pamphlet that 
whit teil you all about +f, and let you see what people say 
of it whe have been cured, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. Penn. 
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Pittsburgh. | - Chi 
Se. Louis Rpanded Metal Oo, St. amin, 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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Send tor a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint meshes equal tolt It 
smooth, fi , durable, and economical. Any shade, 

-B.—As there are imitations now on the market 
see that the abeve TRADE-MARK is on each package 
Factorios nt 730,732,754 Washington St 

‘acto a 9 shingten 
New'X ork, an Cieccla ad, Chicage, 
'. and St. Louis. 


Worea Wire. Fencing 
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Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. ~ 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Three Months 5 Two Years 
cour Months Secce Three Years 


Six a cee 
Nine Months,.... 2% Fiv 
Single Copies 10 cents. 


In CLuBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EAcH. 


Fostege to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.46 per year adaitional. 

Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 
tion Agents er Postmasters at club rates, 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which és made. ' 
Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
2 Make all remittances payable to the order of ‘THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

{2 Rem'ttances should 1 made by poms 
ffonez Order, Bank Check, aft, Express, 

foney Orders or Registe’ Letter. 

otes being payable to bearer are no sufer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

IN LOW & CO., St. Du ouse, 
» Lane, are our agents in London to sub- 
scriptions and advertisements, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 

nt free to any gereee, asking for it. Any one. wigh- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE IND EPENDEPT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(44 lines 0 the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements. 
a Sa ir eee 25e. 











ive * 
RADING NOTICES.........ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
se 4 LONE, BACH TIME, 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PEB AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firry Cents A Lins 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. each Vile or Binder nolding 
twentv-six num bers—halfa year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our ottice 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 





send (postpaid) to any P.O. in the Unite 
States on the receipt. of one dollar each 
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SHEET META 
7 materials we use, Tin 
SHINGLES wie Scccipintes, Gai. 
anized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
= known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
ais put inte the shape of our st!gies or roofing are easier 
F applied, more durable and tal, and ch 
“ where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
using gombustible materials for roofing purposes 
vine an ra can be furnished at the same 
° aa ’ r 


Our roof covering is 
ot an experiment, The 





Refe s furnished in every city and town of impo 
tance ig the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 
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K 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Thee powder never varies. A marvei Ne of party mreogs® 


ore ec he ordi 
— kinds, and cannot be sold in + oA with the 
ig of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
Rerses: Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
MPANY. 106 Walist.. N. Y. 








Ivory Soap Floats. 


S LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
eres Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
aes Be Pianos and several meritorious 
a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


Frink’s Eczema Ointment. 


NO BREAKING OR PEELING OFF OF 
THE SKIN! 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 











For unsightly. itching eruptions on the scalp, face, 
hands and other parts of the y, 


FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


Is an infallible specific. It is PERFECTLY FARM- 
and can be SAFELY used for SORE EYES, 
RE Lips: ete. as well as for 


Outs, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, Insect Stings, 
and other injuries and affiictions too numerous to 
* PRICE. FIFTY CENTS. 
No other ByRiine. has any merit in com 
with the S HING, HEALING and STRE TH 
ENING qualities of this , erating emollient. 
OLD BY GISTS. 


LD 
accent no Substitute. ousk for 


Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. 
Prepared only by 
HENRY C. FRINK, 
234 Broadway, New York. 


ENDORSED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale A gts, 218 Greenwich St..N.Y 


-B.&E.LSHAW, 


eons, AS APPL co. 


PYLCiTs 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 








Estabiished 1780 








MITCH VANCE CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesreoms: S36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
_NEW YORK cITY. 





STEAM ENGINES 


satiteg ~ and Horizontal, 


Portable a Semi} Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Mestrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, 6116, 
er 110 Liberty St. New Yor? 
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HOUGH & FORD, 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT 


Brussels Exposition, 1888. 


NORTH DAKOTA AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Do you intend changing your location? Are you contemplating settlement in 
the West? If you want the best possible location, investigate the two Dakotas. 

No part of tae known world offers such inducements to ne-v settlers or to invest- 
ors as the Twin Sisters of Dakota, with lands of unequalled fertility, protitable 
fields for manufacturing industries, and mines of wonderful extent and richness. 
The early admission to Statehood,.with unencumbered Constitutional Government 
assured, guarantees safety and stability to all interests. 

With schools and colleges, churches, railroads, newspapers, a fixed and perma- 
nent condition of society, abundanoé of frée lands for homesteads, and the markets 


of the world at our doors, the Dakotas say: ‘Come and dwell with us; we have 
bread enough and to spare.” 


I will gladly furnish maps and information in regard to any particular part of 
North or South Dakota. Write 


FRANK H. HACERTY, 


Commissioner ot Immigration tor Dakota, Aberdeen, Dakota. 


THE 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Barouches,. Jump Seats, Two- 
Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. Capacity 20,000 
vehicles per annum. Established 1872. New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List for 1889" Send for one. 


WALL 
PAPERS Seay ma sag 


Silk and other fabrics | ted in beauty of design, treat- 


. . ment and color. 
for interior We invite an inspection. 


DHCORATION | fire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 
THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factery and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 
NEW YORK. 


PERFECT 
CAN = BE ee 


HOUGH & FO FORD'S F 


CeLeerateco Rocnesrea, N.Y. 


BEST ‘wave, 















.We_ are now exhibiting Fali 

of ourown manufac- 
_ and the BEST examples 
° 











THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washin nm. 
170 eon Sheedse tants, Now 1) 
PI aT Ventila ed right Metal al Roofing ngerot bulla 
toMy ae a Both Bee, Nee ee ws Slates for all kinds of Buildings. 
atten inall ween bee 


Our [Illustrated 


ee CATALOGUE 


. With 449 illustrations, the most com 
istic work of its kind ever issued, pe | 
on application to any address outside of 


“SPIEGEL & CO. 


The Cheapest Furniture House in America, 
249 and‘251 State, St., » Chicage , 1..U.8.A. 

































EXCELLENCE! © 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stoek of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. 


LAWN TENNIs, 
YACHTING, 
BATHING SUITS 


In Great Variety. 


DEVLIN & CoO, 


BROADWAY,CORNER cHAMEERSen, 
New York, 


STEWART BUILDING, 










SEE hie 
RIDGES Mie 
fF O 0 8) Zenstainlits when er read 


else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up, 











SEE WHAT =mssconn 


Few readers of this 
are aware thata modern 





has 
over all others. It is ‘the i aoe 


which can be used for steam during severe 
weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, bapa 
when the first balm days of spring or the winds of 
autumn make alittle heat necessary, can be immed 
to ahot water system by merely filling atauk. It. 
heat just where you want It, at any time and in aay 
ee t will pay you to send for our IOO-sags 

nm the subject of heating, both by steam and water. This wil 
taswer all the questions which may suggest themselves 
mind, and give you some facts on the subject of which 
you had never thought. We have taken great pains to 
book clear, and have written it for houseowners and 
We want you tosee it. HERENDEEN MFO, ©0., @ 


MENEELY & COMPA 
WEST TROY, N. Y, 


For Churches, Schools, etc, alsa 
and iy For more than half 
noted for superiority over all 


FREE &::::: ody's New mel. sylers e. 
WwW. &B. DOUG 


MIDDLETO¥WS 
CONN, - 
Branch Warekous 


1% frie Sc eee 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


patares, Street “te 
etc. 


WORKS FOUNDED 
th th rive 
em by the 
Pa at Paris, 
; Vienna, A 


HALE RATE EXCURSION 


The Cora on North- 
western tiway ‘of- 
fers unusual op " 
nities for an inspec 
tionof the cheap la 
and growing busi 
centers of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, oneal bat 
oming, North # ours h 
Dakota, Colorado and 
the far West and 
Northwest, by a series 
of Harvest Excursions 
for which tickets 

be sold at one fare for 
the round trip. poet 
sions leave Chic 
August 6th and 2 
September 10th an 
24th and or loth 


For full particulars addre:s€E. P. WILSON, | 
Passenger Agent Chicago & North- -Westers Bi 
Chicago, Ill. 
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